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hat^ and pushed back Ms thick black hair from his 
forehead, that his face could be seen. It was one 
difficult to describe, for its chief beauty, if the word 
can ever be properly applied to a man, was in its 
expression. Large grey eyes, with well-defined eye- 
brows, a straight nose, an oval face, the mouth and 
chin hidden by a ftdl beard, but when he smiled a 
row of perfectly even white teeth led one to think 
the mouth was well shaped. In repose you would 
have said that Ivor Trevor was a high-bred, good- 
looking man, but the moment he spoke you saw and 
felt an attractive influence that mere feature could 
not impart, and a desire to know more of him. 
There seemed a history in his face. 

He was the only son of Mr Trevor's eldest brother, 
bom after the birth of six daughters. The advent of 
these yoimg ladies having naturally crushed out all 
hopes of an heir to the property, which was entailed, 
when the boy did appear, the rejoicings were im- 
mense and congratulations universal. He was petted 
and watched as only such children are as have been 
for years hopelessly longed for; and had it been 
possible to ruin him by over-indulgence, it certainly 
would have been done ; but his disposition was good, 
and he had not been spoilt. 

Up to this period he had never caused his parents 
an anxious hour. He went to Eton, and from there 
to Oxford ; he was steady, and if not over-studious, 
his natural abilities stood him in stead. He chose the 
Army as his profession, though his father had en- 
deavoured to direct his inclination to the Church. 
He had been for six years with his regiment on 
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home service, when one day he received orders to 
start for India. Then the whole family rose up, and 
with one voice declared they could not allow Ivor, 
the only hope of the family, to leave. He was cer- 
tain, if he went to India, to be killed, either by 
sunstroke or fever, or shot by the horrible natives ; 
and so, after tears and entreaties, Ivor was compelled 
to give in, and in disgust he retired. He neither 
attempted to exchange or sell out; and so, at the 
age of eight and twenty, he found himself without 
profession or employment, and fit for nothing but 
what he had hitherto been doing. 

He remained some weeks in London, discontented 
with himself and every one else, wishing for some- 
thing to do, yet finding nothing suitable; weary, 
too, of the letters from one or other of his family 
that every morning greeted him on his breakfast- 
table, begging of him to go home, if only for a few 
weeks; there was shooting and fishing in plenty, 
and surely that would be better than remaining in 
town when every one had left it. He at length 
resolved to go ; but it was in no pleasant mood that 
he arrived at his father's house, — a beautiful old 
place, situated in one of those lovely spots to be 
seen in no other county but Devonshire. 

He controlled his dissatisfaction sufficiently not 
to cause pain to those loving hearts which seemed to 
have centred all the riches of their affection on him. 

For a few days all went well, but then he began 
to weary. He did not care to go out shooting alone ; 
fishing was the most senseless occupation; riding 
incessantly between two high hedges, though they 
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were clothed with every bright-coloured flower 
imaginable, so that you could see neither to the 
right nor the left, became very uninteresting; so 
Ivor Trevor resolved to speak to his &ther, for do 
something he must : he would go out of his senses if 
he led this life much longer. 

It was companionship he wanted most; accus- 
tomed to a garrison life, he felt the irksomeness of 
his present one ten times heavier. 

' Well, my boy, what would you wish to do ? * 
asked his father, as they sat over their wine after 
dinner, and his son had spoken to him. 

' I hardly know ; but something I must do, and 
that soon.' 

' Why not marry ? You know how your mother 
and I would rejoice at such an event. I think she 
would have no other wish left, if she saw you with 
a good wife.' 

* Good wives are not every-day commodities ; 
besides, I am not likely to find any here. Look 
around and tell me if there be oneyoimg lady within 
twenty miles you would care to see me bring home 
to you.' 

*You are difficult, Ivor,' said his &ther. 'I 
could name several, but if they would not please 
you, it is useless going over them. I should be very 
grieved if you did not marry.' 

'Let us marry off the girls first, sir. Why, 
Laura ought to have gone years ago. She won't 
marry at all, if she do not make haste.' 

* Ah, as to the girls, we will leave them alone ; 
if they never marry, perhaps so best. Look at poor 
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Pliilip's only child, — ^slie married, and died within a 
year, leaving him alone in the world. But you are 
different ; you ought to marry. I shall not live for 
ever, and then you come after me ; but who is to 
come after you ? No, no, Ivor, you must marry.' 

* Well, at any rate, I have plenty of time before 
me to think about it ; the question now is, what I 
am to do.' 

' How would you like to travel ? Go for a couple 
of years abroad. There are ample means, and so you 
can do it in all comfort.' 

* Yes ; I should like that very well ; but after 
that ? I shall just be in the same position I am now, 
and with this disadvantage, that I shall be two years 
older.' 

' There is but one profession open to you at your 
age, that I know of, and that is the Church. You 
know, my boy, how I had it at heart for you to enter 
it when you left Oxford ; but you chose otherwise, 
and I did not raise any obstacles ; but now, if you 
think you would like it, if you think you could con- 
scientiously fulfil your duties as God's minister, then 
the dearest wish I have would be realized.' 

Ivor was silent for a few minutes. His cheek 
was resting in his hand, and he sat thoughtfully, 
turning over in his mind his father's words. 

* I will tell you to-morrow, sir,' he said at last, 
rising from his chair. 'I would do much to give 
you and my mother pleasure.' 

* God bless you, my boy,' murmured his father, 
and they left the dining-room, crossing the old oak- 
panelled hall, and passed into the drawing-room. 
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Ivor Trevor questioned himself very closely that 
night, as to whether he could enter the Church with 
his heart contented and his conscience at ease. His 
father's wish weighed very heavily in the balance, 
and at length decided him to make the trial. It was 
also a relief to himself to have resolved on some- 
thing, and it was with a cheery bright countenance 
that he, the next morning at the breakfast-table, 
when all were assembled, told his father he had 
made up his mind, and would at once study for the 
Church. 

^ Ivor, we are all so glad ! ' exclaimed Lilly 
Trevor, his second and favourite sister. ' You will^ 
soon think, as we do, that anything is better than 
your having gone to India ; and feel, as we do, thank- 
ful you were prevented.' 

' I don't know about that, Lilly ; however, as 
you are all satisfied, so ought I to be.' 

Tears of gratitude filled Mrs Trevor's eyes. She 
rose from her seat, and going up to her son, her only 
boy, her darling, put her arms round him and kissed 
him, — ^her heart was too full to give utterance to 
words. 

* Dear mother ! ' said Ivor, returning her em- 
brace, 'this repays me for any disappointment I 
may have felt.' 

And so it was settled that Ivor Trevor should 
study for the Church, and all necessary steps were 
taken to carry out his purpose. 

The family at Deanley were supremely happy. 
The six sisters began to build castles in the air 
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for their brother. He was to have a good liYing and 
a lovely parsonage, and they were to keep house for 
him in turns ; and if ever he married, then — ^they 
stopped the erection here. 
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CHAPTER n. 

To return to Ivor Trevor as with liis uncle they 
neared the Rectory. He proposed, instead of going in, 
that they should sit beneath a large ebn-tree, which 
formed the chief ornament of the well-cared-for lawn. 
He was not in a mood for lamps and shut-up rooms : 
he felt in that humour when the heavens are the 
only roof that does not oppress one, and the fresh 
air alone does not stifle. 

They sat silently for some minutes. Ivor with 
his cane was playing with the grass, his arms rest- 
ing on his knees, his hat off, and his head bent down- 
wards. His uncle was watching him, and looking 
at his finely-shaped head. He thought of what that 
brain was capable, if allowed full play ; he sighed to 
think the trammels the ' What will the world say ? ' 
laid on such as he. 

* Your sermon, sir, was very fine, and perfectly 
orthodox.' 

His imcle smiled, but it was a sad smile, not of 
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satisfactioii at the compliment paid him. ^You 
could do the same/ 

Ivor looked up. ' How could I ? Listen to me, 
uncle. Your sermon this evening has finally decided 
me. My course is clear, and so I shall write and 
tell my father to-morrow/ 

* You will go on, and complete your studies ? ' 
said Mr Trevor, half-questioningly. 

* No, T will not ; on the contrary, I will stop 
them entirely ; so far, at least, as with any intention 
of entering the Church. You are silent. Would you 
recommend me to go on P would you advise me to 
lie to God as well as to man ? You know you 
would not. Were you in my place, what would 
you do ? ' 

' It is hard to answer you, Ivor. Your father is 
so bound up in you, his whole heart is engrossed 
with the one object, the one desire ; his grief, you 
tell me, is so severe, his feeling so deep-seated on 
the one subject, his mind so constituted, that to at- 
tempt to make him see as you do, so utterly hope- 
less, that for me to advise you to act in a way that 
wiU crush his most cherished wish I cannot; to 
advise you to fulfil it I dare not. It is doubly try- 
ing also to me, that I feel he is resting partially, if 
not entirely, on me to direct you.' 

' But I did not tell him I would be guided by 
you. I consented to come and talk to you, and 
argue the various points over with you, and if you 
succeeded in bringing me back to regard these points 
as I did two years ago, I would at once be ordained ; 
but I promised nothing more/ 
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* Exactly so. The responsibiUty of bringing you 
back was thrown on me. Your father will never 
forgive me, you may depend upon it.' 

' Would you wish me, with my views, to enter 
the Church ? ' 

* With your views ? no.' 

* Conscientiously, would you have me change 
them ? ' 

' I wish you never had adopted them.' 
' You cannot mean what you say. You cannot, 
believing I am right, wish I had remained in ignor- 
ance, and building my hopes of salvation on a being, 
perfect and pure as no mortal ever was before, but 
whose power to atone for the sins of the world was 
no greater than mine. Our Lord's life, as an ex- 
ample, is indeed worthy of imitation, and it is right 
to hold it up to the eyes of all, to teach them his 
precepts, and to enforce on them the necessity of 
trying to do likewise. I think, too, the divinity, of 
which we all have a share, was more developed in 
him, more perfect ; but to preach of him as the Son 
of God in the sense the Church of England teaches, 
is terrible. To believe that the Great Creator of all 
things, the Jehovah, would first condescend to be- 
come the father of a mortal child, and the mother 
chosen, the wife of a poor carpenter, and then that 
he would allow this only child, this perfect, sinless 
being, to be tortured, condemned, and sacrificed, is 
merely to make out the merciful God, the tender 
Father, more unjust and more cruel than any earthly 
parent.' 

Ivor Trevor paused for a moment. His face 
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slightly flushed, and his sparkling eyes showed how 
earnest he was, how anxiously he was endeavouring 
to prove to his uncle that the hope of bringing him 
to view the question differently was past all possibility. 
' And again/ he continued, ^ I do not see any 
word in the New Testament that bears out the teach- 
ing of the doctrine of the Trinity. Our Lord dis- 
claims all power in heaven or earth, except as given 
him by God Almighty. When asked to give Zebe- 
dee's children the places right and left of himself in 
the kingdom of heaven, he said they were not his to 
give. He also says in reference to what he can do on 
earth, that of his own self he can do nothing. Why, 
then, are we, when no longer blinded by ignorant 
fables, to give him what, if he could communicate with 
us, he would be the first to deny as his, and by so doing 
cause the deed of the Creator to seem not only merci- 
less and pitiless, but, moreover, would make him a — 
suicide. Where is the touching, heart-rending pathos 
of those words of our Lord on the cross, " My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?" if he were 
God himself? I often wonder why the truth never 
burst on me before ; why it was I kept in the track 
of ignorance and misery, for certainly no beUef can 
be more wretched than that which is inculcated in 
the minds of the young ; it is one constant fear of 
the devil and hell, with everlasting torments to boot. 
How a man can get up into his pulpit and preach the 
doctrine of everlasting fire and a merciful God in 
the same breath, is beyond me to comprehend.' 
' But they are not boimd to preach it.' 
' No ; but if they do not, they are called unor- 
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thodox and sceptical, and then the parishioners who 
are ignorant, but think themselves wise, take their 
pastor to task. I really begin to think people have a 
morbid liking for these horrors : they create an un- 
natural kind of excitement. Why, sir, with all your 
moderation and goodness, see to what annoyances 
you even are subject. So just imagine, if I were 
prepared to accept the Thirty-nine Articles, for the 
sake of being able to take the living promised to my 
father for me, what an existence mine would be, for 
I do not think I could refrain from teaching the 
truth ; and how very, very beautiful the truth is.' 

'The difference between us, Ivor, is this, that 
you are young and I am old. The clearing away of 
the mist that darkened to me the great Creator was 
very slow, and not till I had been for years a minis- 
ter of the gospel. Ivor, when the light first began 
to dawn on me, I was frightened to own, even to 
myself, what I felt. I dared not even let my thoughts 
take their course imchecked. I read, and read, and 
read the greatest of our so-called orthodox works, 
and yet the light pierced through all, becoming 
brighter every day, and clearing all difficulties out of 
my path, till every point seemed distinct and bereft 
of the horrors by which hitherto the Christian faith 
had been shrouded. I now saw that those who lived 
and wrote in our Lord's time were not more inspired 
than you or I are, when we are writing anything 
that requires truth to be our guide. They, as we are, 
were each biassed by their individual feelings ; envy 
and jealousy, and the love of taking a prominent 
part, was as inherent in the apostles as ever it is 
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in the present day. Then, our defective translations, 
render correction necessary of almost every other 
verse in Scripture, thoroughly to comprehend iheir 
meaning. But I could abnost wish, for your father's 
sake, you had remained in the beUef of your boyhood 
till you had entered the Church. K he owned broad 
views it would distress him, but with his peculiarly low 
Church doctrines it must be doubly severe to him.' 

' He is very bitter on the subject ; I could hardly 
have thought it possible that he could have been so 
thoroughly disturbed by anything that in no way 
touched the heart's feelings.' 

* How did you leave him ? What was the under- 
standing between you ? ' 

' Oh, I left him to come and discuss the subject 
with you, nothing more. When I went to Deanley 
a month ago, I took the first opportunity I could find 
to teU him I feared the views I entertained would be 
a barrier to my entering the Church. Of course he 
thought at once I was going over to Rome ; it was 
not difficult to explain away that idea, but it was 
difiicult to make him understand that I could not 
subscribe to more than five or six out of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. He, in an angry tone, desired me to 
fetch a prayer-book. I did so, and after opening it 
at the Articles, we began, as he said, to go through 
with them ; but,' said Ivor, with a smile, * we never 
got beyond the second. What was the use P On it 
the other thirty-seven are very nearly all founded. 
He told me he would rather see me dead in my coffin 
before him, than hear me deny the Saviour. I told 
him I did not deny him, that I believed in him most 
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implicitly, that I was a Christian in heart and soul, I 
hoped. He then asked me, angrily, what I meant 
by a Christian. I replied, one who endeavoured to 
foUow our Lord's example, and, to the best of their 
ability, his precepts. But what I denied was his 
being the Son of God in a like manner as I am my 
father's son, and that I denied doubly over his 
being the Qreat Creator Himself. The idea was so 
preposterous that I could hardly conceive any man in 
his senses believing it. I could understand looking 
on our Lord as a man chosen by God to guide and 
direct mankind in those days, when their blindness 
and ignorance were so great that they were little 
better than savages ; but to say that God had pre- 
destined this man, so perfect in all things, to a felon's 
death, to be scoffed at, insulted, and tortured, is to 
me so incredible that I think those who do think it 
must have something wanting in their brain. Must 
it not strike every one, that if God chose, he could 
have destroyed sin, and that there was no need for 
an atonement P It is making the Creator more inex- 
orable and ruthless than any earthly father : few with 
a dozen sons could choose out one, as a victim, that 
must suffer cruelly to appease his anger, still less an 
only one, and yet less stiU would he bring him into 
the world for the express purpose of making him 
suffer. Ah, but what folly it is to argue on the 
subject, is it not P It wants but the power of thought 
to see the ages of darkness and ignorance we have 
been Uving through ; handing down from generation 
to generation a belief in horrors, that in childhood 
caused one to cover one's head over at night with the 
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bed-clothes, dreading lest the big black devil, tail, hoof 
and horns, should be trying to get at us for having 
stolen some apples ; and make, in after years, many a 
wretched, panic-struck being die with trembling fear 
at all the horrors of an angry God, and angels with 
flaming swords waiting to send the sinful soul to 
everlasting damnation ! That is a pleasant idea to 
have for ever haunting one, isn't it ? We are bom 
in sin, sin is very pleasant, and we are always sinning, 
first, because it is our nature, and then because it is 
so attractive, — ^and for all that if we sin we are 
damned! ' 

' What is it you do believe, Ivor ? ' 

* I hardly know yet. I have only arrived at what 
I don't believe ; and, do you know, uncle, I feel a 
sort of resentment to my father, for having by the 
education he gave me caused me to suffer so much ; 
for it is suffering, to be constantly in fear of hell/ 

' But your father taught you what he believed, 
he could not do less ; and now you are a man you 
have free will, and can think your own way/ 

* Yes, but see what a state of things it has brought 
about. I should not be at all surprised if my father 
were to refuse to hold any commimication with me, 
and perhaps my mother too, and the girls of course 
will think me an Atheist, and look on me as utterly 
lost/ 

' You are taking a very sombre view of affairs. 
I doubt it being seen in so gloomy a light as you 
imagine. Your father's anger will soon pass, when 
his disappointment has been got over. Your mother, 
if I mistake her not, will cling to you the more for 
VOL. n. 2 
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your father's harshness, and the girls will pray for 
you, and be just as loving as ever/ 
' Shall I go or write to my father ? ' 
*Go. Never shirk a duty, and that is one. 
Speak to him gently ; do not go off into a long dis- 
sertation ; as far as you can, leave arguments alone ; 
state simply and concisely your view of the question, 
and listen to his, and bear weU in mind that till 
recently you held the same views he does now, and 
that will give you the patiience to bear with him/ 

' Then what is to be my next step in life ? This 
closes a chapter, a fresh one must commence. How 
wiU it, and where will it do so?' 

* Leave that for the present. Time always brings 
about events that tend to influence us, and decide us 
what course to take. Let your interview with your 
father take place before what is to follow is considered. 
You are not obliged to work for your bread, so there 
is no need for anxiety on that score.' 

' And I am too old for it now.' 

* Why, you are not thirty yet ? ' 

' No, but I am eight-and-twenty, and I feel ten 
years more.' 

' You have studied hard lately, and that helps to 
age one immensely for the time, but that feeling will 
wear off. Rest will do you good. I thought when 
you came yesterday you were looking worn.' 

' Worry, not work, I think, has told upon me. 
However, I already feel as if a great load were re- 
moved from off me. Nothing relieves the mind so 
much as after uncertainty to feel a decided course 
has been adopted ; yet it was hardly possible not to 
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take time for coiisideration. It has been a sort of 
life and death question/ 

^Yes, questions on religion are all important. 
In the first place religion is the moving spring of 
all our actions ; neither individuals nor nations can 
exist in peace or prosperity without it. It is the 
principle through which we can the most easily 
guide and influence youth, and govern man ; it is, 
however, in the details and dogmas of religion where 
so many of us err. No religion should be founded 
on superstition, or be made use of to enforce belief. 
The teaching of the Romish Church in this respect 
is so glaringly false, that I always marvel when I 
hear of any man, with an acknowledged intellect, 
joining it ; it seems to me, in all its phases, suited 
only to women and children, for they are by nature 
impressionable/ 

' I do not think conviction, but the love of power, 
influences men who have minds, in such instances. 
Yet I can conceive a case where a man through 
deep sorrow, through some sudden and dreadM 
grief, has his mind so diseased that he would rush 
into the arms of the Roman Catholic Church— there 
to find the consolation that nothing outside its pale 
could aflford/ 

' In that case,' said Mr Trevor, ' the man is mad.' 

' Yes, temporarily, no doubt ; but when reason 
returns he has not sufficient strength of mind to 
burst his self- wrought bonds, or his pride forbids it, 
and so the great intellect remains in their keeping. 
It is a hard thing to confess yourself wrong ; we none 
of us like it ; we do not even like admitting it to 
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ourselves, — ^how mucli less, then, to the world ? A 
man sinks in his own estimation if he have to admit 
he has made a mistake that weakness of intellect 
could alone have brought about.' 

' WeU, I think a man who can bring himself to 
confess to another, perhaps yoimger than himself, 
not alone his errors, but all his secret faults and 
thoughts, need not find it difficult to openly avow 
he committed one gigantic mistake in accepting the 
religion of Eome as his own. Besides, we aU know 
the wisest err sometimes, and if one be so utterly 
wrong as to accept the silly stories that are spread 
through every Soman Catholic household as unde- 
niable truths, the mind having been sufficiently 
debased to believe in them, it seems to me a grand 
step in the right direction if doubts arise to proclaim 
them.' 

' It is a comforting religion,' said Ivor. 

'Very, if you can believe it. My poor child 
married a Roman Catholic, but he was what they 
called a liberal Catholic. Poor Mary, my poor lost 
darling! — ^Ah, come, Ivor, let us go in; we have 
talked here till the moon is up and the air grown 
quite chilly ; your young blood does not feel it.' 

*No, sir, I am quite warm. I will walk with 
you to the door, and get a light for my cigar ; I 
shall not be long to-night.' 

'I am not so sure of that. Smoking sets one 
thinking, and you have plenty in that line just now 
to occupy you ; but do not hurry, — ^I shall read for a 
little and if you are not in I shall go to bed.' 

But Mr Trevor did not read. His thoughts, roused 
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into recollection of his dead child^ could not be brought 
to bear on any other subject. Twenty-two years 
ago she had left the roof beneath which he now was^ 
a happy wife^ and within the year she had returned 
to be carried out to her last home and placed in the 
grave within sight of her father's windows. His 
only child, his idol ! It was a terrible blow. She 
was but nineteen when she died. All the hours of 
anguish he had gone through at that period came 
up to his memory as fresh as if they were the events 
of yesterday. He fancied he saw her now, his dar- 
ling, his loved one, walk in, and come up to him 
with her sweet face beaming with affection, to ask 
him some trifling question as to his requirements. 
Her greatest happiness, till she met Charles de 
Motteville, was to be beside her father, to be doing 
something for him, helping him in his ministry, visit- 
ing the poor, the sick, and the aged, always more 
fitting work for woman than for man ; but when her 
heart opened to receive another love, she ceased to be 
interested in what had hitherto been her great delight. 
She continued doing it, but in a difierent spirit : she 
did it for fear of causing her father vexation and 
trouble if she did not, but it was done listlessly, and 
all those to whom she had been lavish of kindness felt 
a change. They feared she was ill, and at last per- 
suaded one another she was too good to live, and 
so on, till the truth came out, and one day she went 
to bid them all farewell, and told them of the great 
happiness in store for her. 

If ever human blessings ought to have borne 
abundance of fruit, they ought on this occasion ; for 
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they rose from the very innermost soul, and earnest 
were the prayers for the ftiture ^happiness of the 
young bride. And yet when she raised the cup to 
her lips, and tasted it, she found the sweet was on 
the surface only; as she drank a little downwards, she 
found it becoming more bitter, but she died, died 
in her youth, died with hope not quite extinct, died 
still fresh in the love of all around her ; and so best. 

It would have been well for many of us to have 
done the same. 

Living over again those happy days — ^when he 
had some one to make life a blessing, and those 
bitter hours, when in the first agony of his bereave- 
ment he dared to question his Maker's will, when he 
raised his voice, not in prayer for submission, but in 
anger and resentment — was very terrible. His every 
hope shattered, his present existence unbearable, his 
future, alone, impossible under the weight of his 
grief even to be contemplated ! But time swept 
away these passionate feelings, and dulled the sharp- 
ness of his sorrow. Then he, unconsciously at first, 
dwelt on the great subject of religion, in a spirit to- 
tally different to that with* which he had studied it 
in youth ; he read the Scriptures carefiiUy ; he com- 
pared portions one with the other; he then sought 
for works in which subjects were treated that puz- 
zled him ; and he arrived at the conclusion, not hur- 
riedly, but, as he told his nephew, slowly and cau- 
tiously, that he was in a wrong track. When this 
first became clear to him, his feeling was that he 
ought to throw up his profession ; but that could not 
be done in a moment. Then came the after thought. 
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that might he not cause unnecessary scandal ? would 
not the world take him for an atheist ? and the ques- 
tion arose, would he do any harm by remaining in 
the Church ? might he not, on the contrary, do good ? 
Teach the doctrines he had hitherto done he could 
not ; but he might slip over those subjects. There 
was no need to talk to his congregation about ever- 
lasting fire, or openly avow that he accepted the 
Greed of Saint Athanasius. He could teach Chris- 
tianity in all its purity and truth ; he could in- 
stil charity into his hearers, and endeavour by his 
own life to set them an example; and so Philip 
Trevor remained in the ministry, and few were the 
voices that ever g^ve utterance to complaints, and 
those who did were those to whom his good precepts 
went in at one ear and out at the other, or who went to 
church to show their new dresses during prayers, and 
take their rest in the shape of a nap during the sermon. 
And this is the class of person who damages a 
good character. Where charity is wanting so is a 
pure and truthAil heart ; it is an attribute that ought 
to be universal as it is in the power of all to practise 
it. It is not wealth that is required, it is not 
always the purse that need be opened, but it is a 
christian heart, one that can find excuses for the 
faults of others ; a heart that softens beneath the 
weight of another's woe ; a heart that would do by 
others as it would be done by. To such an one 
wealth is indeed a blessing, for added to kindly 
words they can give substantial comfort ; but if there 
be no other feeling in giving than the desire of 
notoriety, then it ceases to be charity ; giving from 
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plenty is a duty; giving from Kttle is love. Yet 
charity may be given by the wealthy to the wealthy ; 
there is charity of thought and word as well as deed ; 
and oh, how far, far is the one beyond the other ! 
What thanks, after all, are due for the sixpence cast 
down in the street to the beggar, when taken from 
a well filled purse P but when you look around and 
see one who has erred, and hear him accused of being 
ten times worse than he really is, and you endeav- 
our to hide his faults, and to bring to light the 
best points of his character, then may you boast of 
understanding what charity means. 

But in truth there is little of real charity in the 
world ; that is, the Christian portion of it ; we know 
but little of any other ; though cut up in innumer- 
able sects there seems but one guiding principle 
amongst them ; they give, expecting fiill value in 
return. To begin with the Roman Catholics, as the 
largest body amongst Christians ; they give liberally 
to the poor, to their priest and to their churches, 
thereby expecting to purchase redemption. The 
Greek Church gives because it is called on to do so 
by its clergy ; it is a sort of necessity with its 
members ; they, like the Quakers, are bound to help 
one another by the laws of their creed. The Reformed 
Church, which is cut up into no end of denominations, 
but may be divided into four classes, — High Church, 
Low Church, Broad Church, and No Church, — gives 
because it is the fashion, and so cannot help itself. 
The Low Church delights in having long lists 
published, whereby* they can gloat over their names 
in print ; if the sum given be very large they have 
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the satisfaction of seeing an announcement in the 
Times; these are their 'filthy rags/ as they are 
pleased most objectionably to call them, for the 
impression to us calls forth visions anything but 
nice, and the lowest type of squalid misery ; but 
they are not far wrong for all that ; their actions 
would in our Lord's eyes be likened to them ; rags in 
the state described are tolerably typical of the minds 
of those sects denominated Plymouth Brethren and 
Methodists ; they have no more notion of true charity 
than a cow has of horse-racing, and are as capable 
of it, the one as the other. 

If they, who are so fond of condemning others 
and vaunting their own goodness, would act on our 
Lord's most beautiful command, * He that is with- 
out sin among you let him cast the first stone,' who 
would, I wonder, ever get hit by the venom of their 
tongue ? but sitting in their own homes, or mingHng 
with their narrow-minded brethren, it is all one ; 
they have never a kind word to bestow on a neigh- 
bour without the pale of their TJn-Christ-like belief. 
They scatter their tracts abroad ; they shout out to 
coal-heavers and railway porters to come and take a 
' Scripture leaf; ' but they are never seen in the 
cottage filling the empty fireplace or replenishing 
the bare cupboard. 

' You must work, my good woman, you are young 
and strong, and should be ashamed to beg. Here, 
read this little book, it will show you how blessed it 
is to labour by the sweat of your brow for the Lord's 
sake. And if you but believe in Him, His precious 
blood cleanses from all sin. You need not trouble to 
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work out your salvation by being charitable ; that 
is, if your neighbour asks you for bread because he 
is strong, you may let him starve ; believe only, 
have but faith, and you are safe ; safe to go straight 
away to heaven ; but if you don't believe that Jesus 
Christ alone by his death and passion can save you, 
then you will go to hell and bum everlastingly/ 

And such is the teaching of that sect which by 
common consent is called Low — God knows low 
enough in principle, moral, and all eke. 

The charity displayed by the High Church is at 
, any rate more high-bred. It gives more from pride 
than feeling, perhaps ; and the return sought is gener- 
ally obtained — ^praise from their fellow creatures; 
quietly, not ostentatiously, and with very little boast- 
ing are their good works performed. They love to 
deny themselves, — ^in a moderate degree of course. 
The High Church counts more women in their com- 
mimity than men, and youth predominates, so that 
they are an interesting body. Their priests, too, 
(they call themselves priests and not parsons) are 
generally good-looking, with delicate features and 
freckled faces, and they sing well, as a rule. There 
is not much harm in them, if there be not much good; 
their churches are clean and well cared for, and what 
funds they can spare are lavished on rich decorations, 
so that altogether there is a poetry about themselves 
and their buildings, that causes them to be attractive, 
and that is why the young are drawn into their folds. 

We now come to the Broad Church, to which, 
when questioned, Mr Trevor boldly avowed himself 
to belong. They can hardly in perfect correctness be 
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called a sect^ as members of all christian denomina- 
tions believe with them. The cry against them is, 
that in proportion as the Soman Catholics believe 
too much^ the Broad Church believes too little ; but 
by their works they shall be known. They are as 
far from the Low Church as the frozen regions are 
from the torrid zone. They allow all men to be 
saved according to their creed, and without any 
sweeping condemnation. They make our Lord their 
example ; they do good for the sake of the good that 
results ; they forgive, even as they hope to be for- 
given; they judge not, as, being hxmian, they err 
themselves; they think leniently of those whose 
faults are patent, because they know not what the 
temptation may have been that proved too great to 
be resisted. They do not seek to discover hidden 
faults, because they would wish their own to remain 
secret. They are charitable because they think it 
right to relieve suflFering, and because it is a satisfac- 
tion to make others happy, and not because they 
expect fulsome praise or notoriety ; for they studi- 
ously avoid publicity. Their belief is in keeping 
with their words and deeds, a firm reliance on a 
mercifiil God, a perfect faith in the precepts of our 
Lord, with an earnest desire to follow them, and full 
confidence in a life beyond this one. ^ 

And it was this way of viewing things that stood 
in the way of Ivor Trevor entering the Church of 
England ; for, as the state of things now is, you 
must swear to believe, on pain of every curse known 
falling on you, certain things, that the spirit or mind 
God has given us utterly revolts at accepting. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A CIGA.R is a seductive companion ; an hour passes 
very rapidly between puffing and thinking. Ivor 
Trevor was surprised to hear the church clock strike 
eleven before he had finished smoking, but recollecting 
it was Sunday evening, and that the servants seemed 
to think it their privilege to go to bed as early as 
they rose late, he threw the end of his cigar away 
and went in. 

He found his uncle in the little library, — the 
room, when alone, he always occupied. Excepting 
two panels, the walls were lined with books, but 
these two places were hung with two portraits, one 
of Philip Trevor's wife, the other of his daughter ; 
they looked almost like twin sisters ; for that of Mrs 
Trevor was taken soon after her marriage, at the 
age of three and twenty, and Mary Trevor's was 
taken just before she became Charles de Motteville's 
wife. 

The lamp was burning on the round table, and 
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candles on the writing table ; here Mr Trevor was 
sittings his head resting on his two hands, and, as 
we know, buried in dreams of the past. He raised 
his head when his nephew came in, and Ivor saw his 
eyes were wet with the tears that memory had called 
forth. 

* I have kept you up, sir, I am afraid ; but the 
time passes so quickly, I had no idea how late it 
was. You look tired, and — ^I am afraid our conversa- 
tion has called up disagreeable thoughts.' 

* No, Ivor, nothing disagreeable ; painful, yes ; 
for I have been thinking of the past, of her — and 
her — ' and he pointed to the two portraits. 

A man generally finds it hard to sympathize 
with a sorrow he has never experienced, especially 
when with another man : but Ivor's broad views 
had enlarged his heart, and he felt deeply with his 
uncle in his bereavement. Besides the pain of see- 
ing a fellow creature in sorrow, he was sincerely 
attached to him, and he endeavoured to soothe him 
as best he could, and offered him that old hackneyed 
piece of consolation, though noniB the less true for 
that — that those he mourned were removed from 
sorrow and trouble. 

* That is as it might have been,' replied his uncle. 
'They might have been intensely happy, had the 
poor child lived ; and God knows, there was no 
cloud to darken my home as long as her mother was 
spared. But let us go to bed, Ivor, it is not often I 
indulge now in the luxury of dwelling on the past. 
You go to-morrow, you say ; at what hour ? ' 

* Early, sir. I want to get to Deanley in time 
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for breakfast ; it is better to face them all at once^ 
and be killed right off by their indignant looks, 
rather than be tortured by degrees, one by one 
running pins and needles into me. I don't suppose 
I shall stop there, but what to do, or where to go, I 
know not.' 

'After the whole matter is settled, come back 
here if you like.' 

* May I ? I should like to do so, if you will be 
bothered with me, for a few days at all events ; and 
then we can talk over what is to be done.' 

* Your room is always ready, and a welcome to 
boot.' 

* I am sure of that, sir. Then I will say good- 
bye to-night, as I shall be off before you are up. I 
will tell the groom to have my horse ready at the 
stables by seven, and I will mount there, and so not 
disturb you.' 

'You would not disturb me at that hour,' said 
Mr Trevor, * for I shall be up ; but I will say good- 
bye and God speed you ; and remember, speak gently, 
and listen patiently.' 

The next morning Ivor Trevor returned home, 
and, as he wished, arrived when all the family was 
assembled at the breakfast-table. When he went in, 
he greeted them as usual, but he fancied, with the 
exception of his mother, that there was a coldness in 
their manner, and an awkwardness in their endeavours 
to converse. 

His father's eyes seemed to avoid meeting his ; his 
sisters spoke of the weather and of the hot ride he must 
have had ; not bearing in mind that a May morning. 
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whatever the days may be, is rarely overpowering. 
And, on the other hand, his mother seemed the more 
anxiously loving, nervously watching him and his 
father. 

It was as disagreeable a breakfast-table as Ivor 
ever sat at ; and it somewhat tended to harden him 
for the coming storm, which he instinctively felt 
would burst when he confirmed his previously given 
opinions, and his determination to abstain from 
entering the church. Poor Mrs Trevor thought her 
husband drank more tea than he had ever done 
before ; and the girls, as they were still caUed, must 
have been unusually hungry, for they went on and 
on at the bread-and-butter, till their mother was 
fairly tired out, and said, 

* How very long you all are over breakfast ; I 
cannot sit here any longer, it is nearly ten o'clock, 
and you know Monday is my busy morning.' 

' Pray go, my dear, I have just done,' said her 
husband. 

' Go, mother, if you must, but do not be long, as 
I want to speak to you and my father together. And 
the sooner a thing that must be done, is done, the 
better,' said her son. 

The girls looked at one another ; Mr] Trevor 
moved uneasily in his chair, and Mrs Trevor twisted 
her rings round on her finger. No one spoke for a 
moment. Mrs Trevor, who clearly wished to make 
her son's cause a good one, speak* or think as he 
might, said, 

' Not more than a short twenty minutes, Ivor, and 
then I will join you and your father in the library. 
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if that suits you, dear/ she said, turning to her 
husband. 

* Any place, and at any time, for me,' he said, 
curtly. 

The household duties were but imperfectly per- 
formed by Mrs' Trevor on this morning. She ordered 
soup and fish for luncheon, and only a roast joint 
for dinner ; she gave out certain things from her 
private store-room that were not wanted, and 
omitted others that were. In short, she did every- 
thing wrong, and having mumbled out something to 
the cook about her having a headache that rendered 
her stupid, she slipped away, and first, going to her 
own room, she locked the door, and then kneeling 
down offered up a prayer that her darling, her only 
boy might be directed right ; with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes she implored of God to hear and 
answer her prayer. After a few minutes she rose, 
strengthened and comforted, and convinced that 
whichever way her child decided, it would be for the 
best, and that God's blessing would attend it. 

And so she went to the library, and there found 
her husband and son. There was nothing promising 
in the appearance of things. Her husband stood 
with his back to the empty fire-place, his lips com- 
pressed, his countenance pale, and his eyes on the 
ground. Ivor was standing before the window, his 
hands in his pockets, and seemingly intent on 
following the movements of an old gardener, a man 
who had been at Deanley before Ivor was born, and 
who now, though nearly past work, was retained for 
Auld Lang Syne ; he pottered about, and thought 
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he did a great deal, and talked so mucli of what he 
did, that people really thought he was active and 
useful. 

Mrs Trevor closed the door, and then taking a seat 
on the sofa, waited patiently for some one to speak, as 
speak first she was resolved not to do, not quite the 
usual rule with her sex. 

' Elizabeth,' began Mr Trevor at last, ' your son 
has resolved upon giving up all idea of the Church, 
he has seen his uncle, and has argued over with him 
the various points which stood between him and his 
intended profession; and he stiU adheres to the 
determination he formed the other day ; in short, he 
has decided, instead of being a comfort and blessing 
to us, to be — a curse.' 

When he ceased speaking, Mr Trevor moved 
hastily away, and walked once or twice up and down 
the room. Ivor never stirred. 

* Oh, John, do not speak so ; recollect Ivor has 
never given us an hour's uneasiness or pain. He 
has ever been a dutiful, loving son, and I am sure, 
very, very sure, that some insurmountable obstacle 
has presented itself, to lead him to act in a way con- 
trary to your wishes. Ivor, dear Ivor, say I am 
right, do not let your father imagine you have 
ceased to care whether we are happy or miserable 
on your account ; you are no longer a child, for 
years you have ceased to be under any control, there- 
fore it was not by any undue influence you consented 
two years ago to enter the Church ; you took your 
own time to decide, and now, without a seeming just 
cause, you refiise to do so.' 

VOL. II. 3 
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'Mother^ do not think I am not more pained, 
more grieved than either you or my father can be, at 
being obliged to refuse to adopt the Church as a pro- 
fession. I do not know if he has told you the cause 
of my withdrawing from it entirely, if he have, you 
mmt see the utter impossibility, the immoveable bar- 
rier that separates me from the Church of England. 
To enter it with my views, is what neither of you 
could desire.' 

* I have not told your mother, Ivor, I dared not. 
I feared to inflict on her such sorrow. I dreaded to 
strike the blow that must give so much pain, so I left 
you to do it yourself, if it became necessary ; for I 
own to having hoped and prayed that your interview 
with your uncle would have tended to open your 
eyes to the brink of destruction you are balancing 
on.' 

* Ivor, my child, what is it ? ' asked his mother, 
with quivering lips, and trembling voice. And 
going up to him, she laid her hand softly, beseech- 
ingly, on his arm.' 

'Dear mother, there is nothing under Heaven, 
that is honourable and upright, I would not do for 
you; but you would not have me utter a lie, and 
still less act one daily and almost hourly throughout 
my life. Would you, mother? And yet, that is 
what I should do if I entered the Church.' 

Mrs Trevor shook her head in dissent, but she 
did not understand her son entirely. ' I would not 
have you tell a lie, Ivor, for all the worldly advan- 
tages that could befall you ; and I know, my dear 
boy, that your own love of truth would not permit 
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it ; but I fail to see in what way you would have to 
titter a falsehood in the matter now at issue/ 

After a momentary pause, Ivor said, ' Mother, I 
must be honest .with you, as I have been with my 
&ther. He has not told you, but I will, the cause of 
— to you — ^my strange conduct. It is, that having 
read very carefully, and thought very deeply, I can- 
not concur in several of the dogmas of our religion ; 
still less could I teach them, therefore I resolved to 
keep out of it altogether/ 

* And yet our faith is so simple, so pure, so beauti- 
ful, it could not require study or thought to under- 
stand it,' said Mrs Trevor, in an almost pleading 
tone. 

* It is not the understanding it ; it is — it is the 
acceptance of its belief; it is that I do not think all 
that is taught in our Church is correct.' 

' Is it possible, Ivor ? Where have you been, 
dear, to whose preaching have you been listening ? 
Oh, stay with us, but for a little, and listen to the 
sermons delivered so plainly, but so fervently, by our 
good Mr Wood, and all these doubts will be swept 
away. John, do not look so downcast, and do not 
speak harshly of our boy ; you were his age once, 
and who knows, but what you too might have been 
led away and deceived had you had the same teach- 
ing as he had, so you must be indulgent, and not 
think or speak with severity.' 

' No, mother ; my father is not judging me 
wrongly ; he understands it better than you do, and 
it is well he should. I do not think, however much 
I might respect and like Mr Wood, that I should 
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waver in my opinions through, listening to him. I 
don't think any one will shake them now. But why 
should that cause dissension amongst us ? Imagine 
me as I was two years back, when I retired from the 
army, in order to please you ; imagine the question 
of entering the Church had never been mooted ; and 
then any disappointment arising from my changed 
views will be removed. Cannot you do this, sir ? * 
said Ivor, turning to his father and extending his 
hand to him. ' I know you feel it very much, but 
surely more than you need. I am, and will be 
ever, the same son to you I have hitherto been ; I 
will remain more at home if you wish it ; I will try 
and take off from vour shoulders some of the duties 
that in your position in the county are necessary to 
be performed, but may be irksome ; and in any way 
I can lighten your labours I will.' 

Mr Trevor would not see his son's proffered hand, 
but turned away, saying, * What is the use of all 
that, if we cannot kneel down together in common 
prayer, and pray mutually for one another ? ' 

* And why can we not P ' asked Ivor, instantly. 

* Because / would not kneel down at God's 
throne, side by side with one who denies His Son.* 

' But I do not deny His Son ; I told you before, 
sir, most distinctly, I did not do so, and I again 
repeat it.^ 

* But you deny his Divinity ; you deny his God- 
like properties ; you deny his miraculous birth ; 
you deny his miracles ; in short, though you admit 
his existence, you deny his being the Son of God ; 
and if that is not denying him, I don't know what is.* 
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* John, these are awf al things you are saying, you 
make me feel cold all over/ said Mrs Trevor, now 
sorely distressed. 

* They are awful, Eli2abeth, but I have only 
repeated what your son told me, and that is not all ; 
he believes neither in a devil nor a hell.' 

'Well, my dear, the devil and hell are very 
terrible things to have to believe in. I often wished 
we were not obliged to do so ; and it seems, too, very 
frightful that there is a chance of aU of us burning 
for ever and ever : but the other questions are very 
different. It cannot be, Ivor, that you do not believe 
every word in the Bible, you surely do not doubt one 
single statement in it, do you ? ' 

* I don't think he believes a single statement,' 
said Mr Trevor, angrily. 

* I not alone believe much, but think that nothing 
ever written comes up to the intense beauty of our 
Lord's precepts, and if we all followed them more 
and talked of them less, it would be better. My 
fitther has given you a sorry account of my stat-e, 
but hardly a correct one ; however, let it pass, better 
you should think me worse than I am, than imagine 
me to be free from wrong.' 

* I cannot believe what your father says ; I feel 
as if he must be mistaken, as if he had been relating 
a dream to me, not a reality.' 

' God help us, it is real enough ! ' said Mr Trevor, 
passing his hand across his brow. Poor Mrs Trevor 
longed to cry, but she held back the tears, though 
she was unable to do anything more, as, had she 
tried, she -would have broken down, and for Ivor's 
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sake she endeavoured to keep up. She knew Aill 
well how it would pain him if he saw her in tears, 
and perhaps cause her husband to make some bitter 
remark to him. There was an uncomfortable pause 
for a few minutes, broken at last by Mr Trevor ad- 
dressing his son. 

*What are your intentions — ^your plans?* he 
asked. 

* I have none, sir, I will do anything you like.' 

' Ugh ! so it seems. I do not know what you 
are to do, and — don't care ! * and Mr Trevor left the 
room. 

When mother and son found themselves alone, 
Mrs Trevor went up to her boy, and putting her 
arms round him laid her head on his shoulder, and 
the tears she had bravely kept back, now flowed 
unrestrainedly. It was a moment of severe trial to 
Ivor ; and then, if he could, he would have undone 
the workings of the last two years, but that was im- 
possible now, such changes never take place ; after 
ignorance has been driven out by knowledge it never 
more can return ; if light once penetrate, darkness 
is overcome, and Ivor Trevor could not stifle reason 
which had asserted its dominion over him. 

He kissed his mother tenderly, and endeavoured 
to comfort her, but though he succeeded in doing so 
for the moment, when, alone, she reflected over the 
terrible change in her chM's views, her heart sweUed 
within her, and she had recourse to the only consola- 
tion she knew — prayer. And yet, had she not prayed 
that whatever -was right, "Ivor would be directed to 
do ? But that was a question she would not permit 
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herself for one moment to dwell on, and as it now 
and then, unbidden and unsouglit, forced itself upper- 
most, she drove it away, and flew £rom it as she 
would from some loathsome disease. Supposing him 
wrong, as of course he was, her prayer then was not 
heard ; and yet it was a proper prayer, one that all 
might utter, it was not for self, not for any worldly 
advantage, but only that her child might be directed 
to do right. 

Ah, it is all very mysterious, very incomprehen- 
sible. Who can understand it ? And those whose 
intellects are such as to command respect, and whose 
opinions therefore one bows before, are they right ? 
If so, why such conflicting opinions ? between the 
great and little mind it is easy to choose, but to 
choose between two great minds, who dare say which 
is right ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ivor Trevor felt there was not alone no use in 
attempting to argue with his father with the view 
of endeavouring to prove himself justified in his 
resolutions, hut that more harm than good would 
ensue ; he therefore wisely gave it up, and the sub- 
ject was not touched on, whether alone or with the 
rest of the family. His sisters felt something was 
wrong with every one, but they had no idea what 
the reason was ; they were that type of women by 
whom a great matter could not be grasped ; they 
understood flowers, and singing, and poultry, and 
Sunday Schools ; but doctrinal questions were as far 
beyond them as the stars of heaven ; therefore it was 
not a question to put before them, they could only 
have seen one side of it, it would not have been 
possible for them to have understood how Ivor could 
so interpret the Scriptures. 

But though their talents were not such as to 
atir up nations, or turn wise heads to folly, they 
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were good amiable girls, happy amongst themselves, 
contented even to be old maids, if that proved their 
fete ; they could always be happy, they thought, in 
their own little way, being slaves to their parson 
and attending to their home duties. They felt it a 
real trouble their brother failing them after two 
years of hopes and castle-building ; they thought too 
he would look so handsome in the pulpit, with his 
black beard falling over his surplice, but all their 
visions of future triumphs as connected with his 
clerical career were suddenly and completely de- 
stroyed by his incomprehensible conduct. Wrong, 
they were quite sure he was ; their father's cold 
stem manner, and their mother's sad and often 
tearful countenance, proved to them the disappoint- 
ment he had brought on all. They once touched on 
the subject with Mrs Trevor, but she quietly replied. 

' Dear girls, your brother is doing what is right ; 
he does not feel equal to the duties that must of 
necessity fall on him as a clergyman, and though 
your father and I feel it very much, we are sure he 
is acting as he thinks best ; so do not, my dears, talk 
about it any more, and perhaps it will be best if we 
never allude to it at all ; it will save your father and 
me much pain.' 

And so at the end of three or four days the 
matter seemed to be forgotten, only Ivor himself 
was not the same ; he was restless and dull, and if 
his sisters asked him to go with them anywhere, he 
made some excuse ; or if invitations came he com- 
plained of not being weU, and preferred remaining 
at home. This arose from his father's manner to 
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him ; he evaded all conversation, once or twice he 
had asked him to grant him ten minutes' talk, but 
some good reason was given for deferring it; so 
Ivor, wearied out, and hating the idle life he was 
leading, waylaid his mother one morning coming 
from the performance of her household duties, and 
begged her to go with him to his room. Closing 
the door, and feeling sure no one was likely to dis- 
turb them, he began at once. 

' Mother, I cannot stand this life any longer ; my 
father, I see, is so angry that he will not listen to 
me, or what is the same thing avoids my having a 
a chance of speaking with him, and I feel more like 
a school-boy in disgrace than a man nearly thirty, 
who has knocked about the world as much as most 
men of his age. I was willing to have sacrificed a 
good portion of the year by spending it at home, 
but—' 

* Sacrificed, Ivor ? ' 

* Well, mother, that is not a right term, the word 
slipped out without my meaning it ; for, believe me, 
dear mother, it is no sacrifice to be near you and 
with you ; but to go on in this way is impossible ; 
I believe the very sight of me irritates my father. 
I shall be better away, and all of you will be happier. 
Why, we seem the most wretched, miserable family 
now, all look gloomy and sad, instead of the bright 
cheery faces that used to assemble every morning; 
and I feel I am the cause of it all, and yet I cannot 
help it, I cannot do otherwise.' 

* And what do you think of doing, dear? ' 

* I had better travel ; do as I was going to do two 
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years ago, Iiad I not undertaken what I did. And 
when I return perhaps my father will have got over 
his disappointment.' 

' You may be right, but it will be hard to part 
with you, my son, my only boy ! The house seems 
blank to me when you are absent, and when you go, 
I always count the weeks or months as it may be till 
your return ; and I am anxious the whole time.' 

*When I left you three or four years ago, you 
did not feel the time so long.' 

'Oh, this will be a different kind of parting. 
But I can safely say you have never been away four 
and twenty hours that I have not been anxious and 
almost uneasy. I can never forget how terribly ill 
you were when you last went abroad, and the misery 
I endured till you arrived at home. Ivor, my dar- 
ling, it was not without cause that I suffered 
then.' 

'No, mother, I was very ill then. Perhaps it 
would have been happier for you all if I had died 
then of the cholera,' said Ivor, in a half melancholy, 
half indifferent tone. 

* You cannot mean what you say, Ivor ; or if you 
do, you little know a mother's feelings for an only 
boy. I used to think at that time, when every 
moment I dreaded yet longed for tidings, that God 
would punish me for loving you so much, for having 
set up and worshipped you as my earthly idol. I 
have six daughters, but only one son, Ivor, and oh, 
how dear, how terribly dear you are to me ! ' 

' And, mother, believe me, I value your love, it 
is to me the most precious I have yet known.' 
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* Oh, well, I shall not be jealous when another 
surpasses it,' she said, with a faint smile. 

' But to return to the point ; do you not think 
the best thing I can do, is to travel for a year or 
twoP' 

* A year or two ! so long P ' 

* Well, a year ; and then according to what you 
write to me, as to my father's wishes, so I will either 
remain away or return/ 

Mrs Trevor kissed her son, she felt he was pro- 
posing the best plan, and yet she had hardly courage 
to admit it. She held his hand, and seemed reluct- 
ant to let it go, as if he would that moment escape 
from her. 

* And, mother, I shall leave it in your hands to 
arrange with my father ; it will be better for me to 
have no further discussions with him at present.' 

A sign of assent was Mrs Trevor's only answer. 

' I will go over to Milton this afternoon, and re- 
main with Uncle Philip for a day or two, then re- 
turn, hear what you have to tell me, and then start. 
And now, my dear, good, gentle mother, you must 
cheer up ; I cannot bear to see a cloud on your kind 
jfiace ; at any rate, you may comfort yourself with this 
assurance, that if I do not fulfil all your wishes, I 
will never go counter to them ; so that if, after con- 
sulting with my father, you object to the project of 
going abroad, I will give it up.' 

* God bless you, my boy ! You have never caused 
me sorrow, and I am sure you never will. To say 
that all this is not a disappointment, would not be 
the truth ; but the cloud on my face, dear, is not for 
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that: it is that I cannot bear to see your father 
estranged from you ; I dare say it is a man's way of 
showing his displeasure, but it is a very painful one 
to witness ; and I cannot bring him to talk about 
you/ 

* And do not try. I will tell him presently, I 
propose going over to Milton ; and when I am gone 
you can state simply what I suggest, and you can 
ask him his opinion ; but avoid talking about mv 
views, it can do no good, and may do harm/ 

That much being settled, mother and son separ- 
ated. Mrs Trevor felt to a certain extent more 
satisfied ; Ivor's affectionate tone and manner com- 
forted her, after all, his love was everything to her, 
and with it, she felt she could fight his battles with 
her husband ; had he been cold or reserved in his 
bearing, or seemed indifferent to her wishes, what 
a different colouring his conduct would have borne. 
Armed therefore with his affection she felt strong 
enough for any difficulties that might present them- 
selves. Ivor's intention of going to see his uncle 
was heard by his father in silence. Any message 
or letter he might wish to send, his son offered 
to take, more to draw forth some answer than 
with the notion that he was likely to write, but a 
simple, * Neither, thank you,' was all the reply he 
received. 

* Give my love, Ivor, and tell your uncle I wish 
he would return with you, and take a parson's week; 
he has not been over since Christmas.' 

* Yes, poor uncle must * be so dull,' said Minnie 
Trevor, one of the younger daughters. *I often 
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think it must be very bad for his healthy being so 
much alone.' 

' I do not think he is ever dull, Minnie ; at least 
he always tells me he is not/ said Laura, the eldest ; 
* when I have offered to stay with him and look after 
his house a little, he thanks me, and says it is so 
kind of me to think about him, but he never accepts 
my offer, so he can't be dull, or he would be thank- 
ful to have one of us always with him.' 

'Why, you girls would drive the poor old man 
out of his mind ; his little rectory, so neat and tidy, 
would be turned into a milliner's shop, if you began 
the work there you carry on here ; besides, his pa- 
rishioners would vow he was becoming a Papist, and 
the whole village would be convulsed.' 

'You talk such nonsense, Ivor,' said Lily, the 
second and favourite sister; 'you know uncle's 
views and ours quite agree.' 

' Then it is more than mine do,' said Mr Trevor, 
curtly, who hated anything ritualistic, whereas the 
Miss Trevors rather inclined that way. 

' It is not quite fair, Lily, to say your uncle ap- 
proves of your High Church nonsense,' said Ivor ; 
' I believe he thinks it neither hurts you nor any one 
else, and is therefore harmless, but that is very wide 
from approving of it.' 

A whole volley of attacks were made by the six 
sisters on their anti-ritualistic brother, for making 
out their religious views such, as to be too silly to be 
worth condemnation ; but Ivor, putting his hands to 
his ears, ran out of the room to escape any further 
argument. 
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In the afternoon he left for Milton. As he ap- 
proached the pretty village, a feeling of cahnness 
and peace came over him, which he had not experi- 
enced for a long time. He pulled up his horse on 
the hrow of the hill, to enjoy for a moment the 
beautiful landscape before him. The little village 
seemed buried in a forest of trees, groves of chesnuts 
and oaks, the wind tossing their green boughs, and 
shaking the blossom from the fruit trees. The sun 
casting its radiant beams around, streaking the earth 
with shadows, the birds singing joyously, the hum 
of life sounding in all directions. In the distance, 
the ocean's restless voice, like the roaring of cannon, 
as if sorrowing over some it held in its mighty grasp ; 
its deep azure blue, contrasting with the earth's 
green, sharply separated from it by the high grey 
cliffs that here girt the shore. 

* It is a glorious world ! * thought Ivor. * And 
many a joy floats through the air, over our heads 
and within our grasp, and we let it pass, perhaps 
unknowingly, perhaps intentionally, fearing to 
shackle our hands, and render ourselves incapable of 
taking what may be better, when it presents itself. 
If we did but use the world rightly, if we could rest 
satisfied with the lovely and good, and not seek for 
more, how happy we might be ! Why look deeper 
than the surface of anything ? What good have I 
done by diving into the depths P The road is always 
tedious, the way rough, and we know what it is at 
the end, yet we most of us make for it ; and the 
result is — disappointment ; at least, so it has been 
to me. Come, Sultan,' he said, addressing his 
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horse ; *let us onWards. You animals have the best 
of Kfe, I begin to think/ 

Slowly he walked the horse down the hill, and 
entered the village as the sun began to sink to rest 
in the ocean's deep bosom ; the sky now became 
briUiant, streaks of fiery light edged the floating 
clouds. One of the finest sights in the world is the 
setting sun on a beautiful summer's evening ; the 
canopy of heaven scattered over with golden masses, 
in varied shapes, soft, feathery clouds, fringed with 
burning crimson, gradually disappearing with softer 
lines, till at last the grey twilight warns us that 
another day is passing ; then the nightingale's sweet 
notes are heard, the flowers droop their heads, and in 
the sky the stars begin to show themselves one by 
one, till at last the moon asserts her prerogative, 
and twilight fades into coming night. 

So slowly did Ivor continue his course that seven 
struck from the church tower, as he rode in at the 
gates of the Rectory. The echo of his horse's feet 
reached the ears of Philip Trevor, but he was so 
intent on the contents of a letter that had arrived 
but a few minutes previously, that it was not till 
Ivor himself entered, that he took notice of his 
approach. He welcomed him cordially, but begged 
him to let him finish his letter before he said more. 

Ivor thought he had better take his horse round 
to the stables, and prepare himself for dinner before 
speaking again to his uncle. So he left him, and 
they met as the dinner-bell rang. The servants being 
present during dinner prevented either from broach- 
ing the subject uppermost in their hearts ; but that 
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over, and the dessert on table, the door closed, and no 
farther interruption feared, Ivor stated the result of 
his interview with his father, and his final conversa- 
tion with his mother. 

* It is very distressing,' said Philip Trevor, aftet 
having listened without interrupting him to the end. 
* Fortunately you have but one person to contend 
with. Your mother and sisters, as I anticipated, are 
not so much disturbed by it. It is unfortunate your 
father laid such stress on your entering the Church ; 
one would have thought, that being an only son, he 
would not have cared about your having any pro- 
fession.' 

' Perhaps if I had not insisted so much on doing 
something when I left the army, he might not. 
However, as I said to my mother, there is nothing to 
do now but look ahead, and I really think my best 
plan is to travel.' 

* And where would you go ? ' 

* That is what I want to consult you about ; you 
have travelled so much, that you can direct me 
better than any one. I thought, myself, of the 
East.' 

* Would your mother like your going so far 
off?' 

* No ; but she need not know it is my intention at 
starting. When I am absent she will hear it with 
less worry. Do you not think it will do me good ? ' 

* All travelling does good : it enlarges the mind, 
improves the understanding, teaches us better to see 
our own short-comings, and enables us to bear with 
the ignorance of others, as by the education we 
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receive in visiting foreign countries, we learn to 
keow our own/ 

'No doubt; and one sees human nature under 
such a variety of phases. The Arab in his desert 
home ; the crowned head in the palace ; the Turk in 
his harem — ' 

* No, stop there ; tliat you won't see. You may 
see him out of it, but never in it — ^in our time ; 
though the progress of events is so rapid that even 
that may be in due course.^ 

* How long were you in Turkey ? ' 

'But a few months. My object was to visit 
thoroughly the Holy Land, and I had but two years 
to see all those portions of the world I desired to visit, 
or I could have passed with pleasure many more.' 

' And what place or thing made the deepest im- 
pression on you in the Holy Land ? * 

' Bethlehem, most certainly, was the place of all 
others that most interested me, and it could not be 
otherwise. Its situation amidst the Judah hills, from 
the lovely heights of which the eye embraces all those 
spots so fraught with interest to every reader of the 
Bible and every Christian. Its beautiful situation 
is enhanced by the retrospect of the past: one can 
hardly remain unmoved when gazing on the fields in 
which Boaz and Ruth for the first time met, on the spot 
where the beautiful Bachel, when journeying with 
her husband, gave life to Benjamin, but lost her 
own, — ^you may see the monument — the pillar — a 
mass of loose stones, erected by Jacob to mark the 
spot where she was laid. But there are hosts of 
other events which took place here, all laden with 
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the deepest interest, you will learn quickly enough 
on the spot. As to the thing that attracted me 
most, it is impossible to say ; there is no thing, the 
whole country is one gigantic ruin; you must live 
in the past to feel pleasure in visiting it, exist in a 
kind of dream ; let the imagination have full swing, 
and you enjoy it thoroughly. You will not find 
museums of relics, though you will be offered every 
description of rubbish called relics, and fabulous 
prices put. on them: at first you may, in the enthu- 
siasm of the moment, be induced to buy ; but do not 
do so. They are buried for a time to appear old, or 
they are imitations, bearing no resemblance to the 
original ; and at best such things but encumber your 
portmanteau.' 

* I am not likely to be taken in, and I have 
not faith in relics,' said Ivor. *It has frequently 
puzzled me that any one can for a moment believe 
there exist relics of the time of the early Christians. 
Take, for instance, the crown of thorns, or the crucifix 
on which our Lord suffered; is it not probable it 
would have been destroyed at the time ? Most prob- 
ably burnt, and the crown, also, or cast away and 
trampled into the earth; for nothing but stigma 
attached to his name, and his few disciples were com- 
pelled to remain very quiet, for fear of their being 
condemned likewise. And even had Christianity 
been of any standing at the time, had veneration for 
our Lord been universal, would not the first prompt- 
ings of our nature be, to destroy the instrument that 
had tortured one so loved ? You would not keep the 
buUet that had destroyed the life of one dear to you. 
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but cast it away out of sight as something horrible^ 
and not to be looked at ; you would not worship it as 
these so-called relics are in many Christian commu- 
nities/ 

* There is no accounting for the extraordinary 
variety in the human mind ; education does not do 
it all, though it gives a bias up to a certain age ; but 
some intellects are so constituted, that they can ac- 
cept and believe narratives that others cannot for a 
moment entertain. What is pure to one, is impure 
to another ; what is simple to One, is incomprehen- 
sible to another, and so with everything. It is fortu- 
nate it is so, or there would either be too much 
folly or too much wisdom in the world.' 

* It is a question with me, whether ignorance is 
not better adapted to the working-classes than know- 
ledge. I have no doubt that the happiest people 
are the uneducated. Learning creates a longing to 
know more, there is a restless craving to go beyond 
the limits of the human understanding, a longing to 
see beyond where the mind's eye can reach, that 
engenders discontent.' 

' Ah, that is a subject we should begin to discuss 
early in the day,' said Mr Trevor, rising ; ' and when 
we shall have reached this hour of the night, reason- 
ing all the time, I much question our having made any 
great progress in the argument ; we should find our- 
selves where we were when we started. — ^Ivor, I had 
a letter from my son-in-law this evening ; when you 
start on your travels, you must take a packet to my 
grandchild for me. She is in Paris.' 

* That I will ; and I shall be so glad to see her.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

Two years and a half have passed over Adrl- 
enne de Falloux's head since we last saw her on the 
eve of starting with her husband for Paris, and 
great is the change that has come over her. She 
was a girl then, little more than a child ; now she is 
a woman in thought and feeling. None the less 
lovely and pretty, none the less winning, perhaps, 
indeed, more so, for her beauty is thoroughly de- 
veloped, and her disposition and temper not spoilt. 
- Great was the admiration she met with when 
she was first launched into the fashionable world of 
Paris ; her cousin now had to share with her the 
adulation she at first had entirely to herself. Adri- 
enne's singing added considerably to her attractions ; 
she was sought after by all, when she went to the 
piano the crowd flocked round her, and every voice 
was hushed; then when she ceased, the applause 
was universal, compliments came from every lip, and 
then earnest entreaties for one more song. 
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So was passed the Marquise de Falloux's first 
winter in Paris ; her life, one round of gaiety and 
enjoyment ; even her Cousin Henri was satisfied she 
was happy, though he sometimes sighed when he 
saw her surrounded by a crowd of yoamg men, each 
trying to outvie the other in her good graces ; and 
then watched the Marquis, stiff and formal as ever, 
yet with a shade of tenderness not observable in 
former days, and still invisible to Henri, advance to 
lead her down to her carriage. 

' It's a false happiness,' he would then say ; * one 
that has no foundation, and so cannot last ; and what 
will the end be if this goes on, what must it be ? ' 

With the spring, of course, came the suggestion 
that it was time to return to Falloux ; but this was 
not at all to Adrienne's tastes ; if she could only get 
that brute Moses out of the place, she desired never 
to set her foot on it again, at all events, not while 
old Ad^le, as she now called her, was living. Adri- 
enne's wish to visit England had not diminished, 
and a winter in Paris had so far strengthened her 
courage, that she hesitated less in asking her hus- 
band what she desired, or expressing her likes and 
dislikes. But though he rarely refused her anything^ 
he told her that to Falloux he must go, there were 
too many things that required his presence to permit 
of his remaining absent all the summer ; but he com- 
promised the matter by promising she should return 
to Paris the following winter. So, with a not over- 
good grace, she had to give up her anticipated visit 
to England for another year at least. 

Her delight at seeing Moses again almost recom- 
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pensed her for being at Falloux, and she resolved 
not to allow her sister-in-law to ride rough-shod 
over her any more ; so the summer passed by, and 
the winter again drew near, and preparations for the 
journey to Paris began. Mademoiselle de Falloux 
could not help expressing to her brother her amaze- 
ment at his being so led by his young wife, and 
warned him of the consequences his imprudence 
would bring about if he permitted her to continue 
such a life of idleness and unprofitableness. 

'She is growing as like that ill-bred Coimtess, 
her cousin, in her manner and bearing, as two beings 
can. Her dress is a scandal ; to see the extravagance 
and waste is shocking ; but of course, if you like and 
approve of it,' she added, finding her brother let her 
talk on without any remark, * that is sufficient, and 
it ceases to be my business to interfere.' 

* Of course,' said the Marquis, quietly. 

Mademoiselle de Falloux then endeavoured to do 
some good by speaking directly to the young Mar- 
quise ; but she stopped her short, begging her to at- 
tend to her affairs, as she herself did to her own. So 
Adele lifted up her eyes and her hands, and unbur- 
thened herself to the faithful Marie. 

So, notwithstanding the maiden sister's dismay, 
the Marquis and his wife were once again off to 
Paris ; this time Moses accompanied them. 

The Countess d'Aurillac towards the close of the 
season — about the middle of April — gave birth to 
another daughter. Every one condoled with her on 
having another girl, but she was the better pleased. 
' Girls are less troublesome, and you can marry them 
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soon/ she said ; and her husband being satisfied in 
all things when she was, there was no need for others 
to feel regret. 

Adrienne was a great deal with her cousin during 
this period, and every morning she used to go and 
sit with her, telling her where she had been and 
whom she had seen the previous night, for Agnes 
loved the world as much as ever, and cared as little 
for her home, and none could have been happier than 
herself, had she chosen to be so ; her husband as 
devoted as ever, thinking none equal to her, though 
often regretting her intense love of society ; a sweet 
little girl, just beginning to lisp out words, another 
now, that would soon form a companion for her 
sister ; ample wealth, youth, and beauty, she cer- 
tainly seemed to be one of » those blessed mortals, 
malgre oneself, one cannot help envying. 

And yet as she lay there in her pretty boudoir, 
wrapped up in clouds of white cashmere and lace, 
with Adrienne telling her of the gorgeous reception 
at the Austrian Embassy, she made herself out a 
being to be pitied and that fortune did not favour, 
because she had hoped to have gone to this entertain- 
ment, and that her child should have been born 
sooner or later, but not just so as to prevent her 
being present when she had been anticipating no end 
of pleasure. 

' Did you sing, Adrienne ? ' 

' Yes, I did indeed, though I resolved not ; but a 
gentleman asked me, and I could not refuse him ; 
and guess why, Agnes.' 

* Oh, not because you admired him, for I don't 
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think the man breathes that would make your heart 
beat one throb the quicker.' 

Adrienne laughed. ' No ; it was not admiration, 
but interest. Who do you think he was P ' 

*How can I tellP' said Agnes, pettishly. *I 
can't see through brick walls. Tell me what you 
like, but don't ask me stupid questions.' 

' Don't get cross, Agnes. You remember poor 
Clara Gordon at the Sacr^ CoDur ? ' 

' Yes, of course I do.' 

*It was her brother, a Major Gordon. He is 
passing through Paris on his way to Marseilles, and 
going out to India. She is still at Montpellier, and 
he fears not likely to leave it.' 

*I don't think she could be in a better place. 
She was a stupid, silly little thing, and fit for nothing 
but a nun.' 

'Poor Clara! I should like to see her again. 
She was shy, and always seemed afraid of you ; but 
then you used to be very unkind to her at times. I 
wonder' if it be true that she herself wishes to 
take the veil — her brother says his mother assured 
him it was so; but I have my doubts. I don't 
believe any girl, if she be allowed the choice, 
would not rather live in the world, and run her 
chance of what happiness may fall to her share, 
than deliberately bar out all hope, by becoming a 
nun.' 

* A girl of sense would, of course ; but you won't 
believe Clara Gordon to be a little idiot; and this 
brother of hers, what is he like ? ' 

' Like her, fair with light hair and blue eyes, tall 
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and slight^ much older than herself. He promised 
to call on us to-day.' 

' Don't fall in love with him.' 

' Just now you said I couldn't.' 

' Well, if ever you do, I think it will be with an 
Englishman ; but it's not likely, I admit.' 

' Nor to be desired.' 

' I don't know that. I often think life wanting 
in the ingredient that renders it most delightful and 
seductive, if you do not feel love for some one.' 

' You need never fail that want, at any rate,' re- 
plied Adrienne. 

' Oh, love for one's husband is one thing, love for 
a man who is nothing to you is another. There is a 
charm in doing what needs to be concealed.' 

' There would be none to me.' 

' Yes, there would, only you don't know it. You 
don't know what love is, in the real sense of the 
word. You love your father, and my father and 
mother and Henri, and perhaps Lfon ; but you don't 
know the love that is a torment as well as a delight ; 
such love as that yoimg priest felt for you ; such love, 
as drives men mad and women bad.' 

' No, indeed I don't, and earnestly hope I never 
may ; nor do you, either, Agnes. — ^I love quite 
enough, and find it often quite troublesome enough, 
without such a love as drives people to the extremi- 
ties you speak of,' said Adrienne smiling ; and cer- 
tainly looking far from being afiected by any deep- 
seated worry. *Have you seen my aomt to-day?' 
she continued presently; 'I have not seen her for 
two days. Papa told me yesterday, he was going 
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with them to the Opera Comique last night, and 
asked me to go too, but I could not go there dressed 
for the party, and I am always too lazy to dress 
after ten, so I would not go at all/ 

* Mamma was here yesterday, and will, I suppose, 
be here presently. I should think L^n went round 
this morning to see Nathalie; he can't bear the 
child away, and is always going to see that she 
wants nothing, and is happy. I think she is hap- 
pier with mamma than with any one. 

* My aunt is so devoted to her, it is no wonder.* 
'She never nursed and petted me as she does 

Nathalie. I am quite sure she loves her better than 
anjrthing living ; as you, I think, do Moses. Adri- 
enne, I would give a thousand francs to see you in 
love!' 

' I am much obliged to you, but I do not suppose 
I shall ever claim the reward.' 

' I could not lead the life you do,' said Agnes. 

' Yours resembles it very much, at any rate. The 
life I did lead was insupportable at last, but as long 
as I have the chance of passing half the year in 
Paris, I can put up with the other half at Falloux.' 

* You have learnt a little how to treat that old 
hag there, but I am quite sure you are still rather 
afraid of her.' 

* No, I am not ; but I do so hate quarrelling, and 
hearing her nag, as no other living being, I really 
believe, ever nagged before, that I bear a little for 
the sake of peace.' 

' I "would have peace, too, but my own way.' 
Madame de MotteviUe now came in, and after 
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inquiring how lier daughter progressed, and com- 
plimenting Adrienne on her appearance, she began 
to talk of the arrangements that must be made for the 
christening of the baby. Madame de Motteville 
could never bear anything left undone, that, ac- 
cording to the world's fashion, ought to be done, 
and she knew well enough Agnes detested anything 
that gave her trouble or care. She had with the first 
child to make it a point with her that the christening 
should be celebrated in a becoming manner, and 
though she said she would have no entertainment or 
fuss, she consented at last, and all was done in a 
proper way. But she was very restive this time, 
and declared children to be a nuisance ; they cried 
as babies, they were naughty as children, and she 
took it for granted they became mere embarrassments 
after that. She kept envying her cousin, and 
congratulating her on being freed from such 
troubles; whereas Adrienne on her side thought 
how fortunate Agnes was, to have a constant amuse- 
ment, and a little being to love and devote her time 
to. 

The discussion growing somewhat warm between 
mother and daughter, Adrienne thought she would 
leave. She said she had some shopping to do, and 
that she wished to be home by three o'clock. 

' Oh, I suppose that Englishman is to be with 
you at that hour,' said Agnes. 

'There was no hour named, but I should not 
like to be out when he comes.' So saying Adrienne 
wished her aunt and cousin good-bye, and left. 

* Mamma/ said Agnes, 'how much happier Adri- 
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enne is than I am. She has not a thought or care 
in the world/ 

* And what are yours ? ' 

* Oh, I have heaps. Two children, and — ^ 
'And what?' 

' A lot of things. I can't name them all in a 
moment ; but they are none the less there.' 

* You are not of a contented nature, Agnes,' said 
her mother ; * but even so, I cannot for the life of 
me see what you have to complain of. Two sweet 
children ; a husband devoted to you ; the world at 
your feet ; ample means to indulge in any fancy you 
may choose to take into your head ; young, and with- 
out flattering you, which would be absurd in me, 
very handsome. What more would you have P ' 

Agnes turned her head restlessly from side to 
side, and murmured out, * I don't know ! ' 

But she spoke the truth when she said Adrienne 
was happier than herself, at any rate, at the present 
moment ; for Adrienne was tolerably contented ; and 
also Hope was always strong within her. Madame 
de Motteville tried to reason with her daughter ; but 
Agnes had never at any tin^e listened to reason, and 
was not likely at this moment ; when not well, she 
was more obstinate and less amiably disposed than 
she might otherwise have been. She complained 
when again brought to book as to what her grievances 
were, that her husband dined out at night, and that 
he went to operas or theatres afterwards. 

* And where would you have him be P not sitting 
in your bed-room, I suppose ; nor would you condemn 
him to sit down-stairs to dinner alone. Yet I am 
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certain you would only have to express a wish to the 
effect that you would like him to do so^ for him to 
consent immediately. You are not reasonable, Agnes, 
you are making miseries and inventing annoyances 
for yourself; and it cannot tend to your happiness, 
depend upon it. But you will shake off this folly 
when you are about again. The fact is, you so love 
gaiety, that a week or two shut up completely im- 
nerves you, and then you get fits of the blues. Do 
you mean to give the fancy ball this year, you talked 
so much about last ? ' 

^ Certainly ! And, mamma, that reminds me, I 
wish the day were settled, because we might then 
send out the invitations, and — ' 

' Does Leon like the idea better than he did ? ' 

' No ; but I told him I would not speak to him 
for a month if he did not consent. So then, of course, 
he gave in. I think I hear him now. Ring the 
bell, mamma, and we will inquire.' 

It was Coomt d'Aurillac Agnes heard, and in a 
few minutes he joined his wife and mother-in-law. 
Though Leon loved his wife still, her intense selfish- 
ness had not failed to produce its effect. She had 
never once, during their married life, consulted his 
wishes or given in to any one of his fancies ; he was 
her slave in every sense of the word ; and she did not 
even give him ordinary affection in return. She did 
not dislike him, but she did not love him. She was 
fascinating enough when in society, and she tried to 
please, but at home she was generally complaining. 
She was the true type of a fashionable coquette; 
aristocratic, clever, handsome, and heartless, or with 
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a heart that never troubled her. She had never vet 
seen but the bright side of life. Sorrow was unknown 
to her, and she had the character that was likely to 
save her from ever being acquainted with it. Yet 
she had her good points. She would do any 
kindness that did not take her time or patience. 
She was always ready to put in a good word for any 
one that she heard those arpund her crying down ; 
she was generous too in her way ; in short, of her 
kind, she was not bad ; her greatest want was heart, 
and that was what her husband was most likely to 
suffer from ; though it had this advantage, that he 
felt perfectly secure ia her not giving away what 
she did not possess. So he watched her flirting and 
coquetting with an easy mind. 

Leon had to discuss with good grace the ball 
Agnes had determined, as long ago as last season, 
to give ; having once consented, he wisely tried to 
make it easy to his wife, and endeavoured, moreover, 
to appear interested in it, though of all things in 
the world he dreaded nothing more than his home 
being turned inside out and upside down, as it must 
be for a fortnight at least. 

They were very near the end of April, therefore 
it was thought impossible to fix a day much earlier 
than towards the end of May. Invitations could not 
be sent out immediately, and less than three weeks' 
notice would not be correct. For a time Agnes 
forgot all her troubles, and with one or the other of 
her family was always planning something in connec- 
tion with the forthcoming /e^e. 

The chidstening was over, and a large dinner 
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only celebrated the event, though Madame de Motte- 
ville vainly endeavoured to induce her daughter to 
postpone the ceremony till the 26th of May, the day 
of the ball. 

* Of course the child must be christened,' said 
Agnes ; ' but as to doing more than give a dinner, I 
won't. We must enjoy the ball without any draw- 
backs, and the worry of the christening would spoil 
all my pleasure, at any rate.' 

Henri de Motteville entered into the affair with 
great zest, and people began to talk of it as the 
ball of the season ; consequently all the world that 
was unknown to them began to seek an introduction, 
and Agnes foxmd herself more sought after than 
ever. This flattered her vanity extremely, and she 
used all her endeavours to render the ball as perfect 
and complete as possible. 

The greatest pains were taken to keep the secret 
of hers and Adrienne's intended costume, and the 
dressmakers were enjoined to silence. 

Adrienne was the only one amongst them that 
did not seem to enter into the matter very heartily. 
She wondered herself why it was; she could not 
account in any way for the kind of depression that 
came over her when she thought of it ; her dress 
she left entirely to her milliner : she was to represent 
Marie Antoinette, and Agnes, Isabella the Catholic 
of Spain, the conqueror of the Moors. Both costumes 
gave ample scope for taste, richness of material, and 
ornament. 

Nearly every day Agnes' carriage might be seen 
in the Place Vendome, at one of the comer houses, 
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drawn up in front of tlie broad archway whicli led 
to her dressmaker's apartments ; but Adrienne was 
rarely there. She gave her orders, and took it for 
granted they would be carried out, but if not — ^it 
would not signify. 

Surely a presentiment of some pending evil had 
shadowed over this ball in her eyes ; and yet, what ? 
What could happen to her there that could cause 
either sorrow or happiness ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

One day Adrienne was sitting in her morning- 
room, with a table beside her, strewn over with notes 
and cards, when a knock at the door roused her from 
a kind of reverie into which she had fallen. It was 
her husband. He came in, and taking a chair, said 
he was afraid the news he brought her would not be 
very welcome. She looked up anxiously, wanting to 
hear more but not speaking. He drew a letter from 
his pocket, and told her he had that morning received 
it from Falloux. It was a business letter, she could 
read it if she liked, but he fancied it would not in- 
terest her, and that it would suffice if he told her 
shortly its contents. It was connected with some 
money matters, in which money to a considerable 
amount was at stake, and he feared he must lose a 
large sum if he did not at once, and personally, see 
into it ; and to do so, it was incumbent on him to 
start immediately for the south. * I am the more an- 
noyed at it,' he said, ' as I fear it will not only deprive 
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you of a great deal of enjoyment, but, ako, that your 
visit to England will liave once again to be post- 
poned, as I am very sure I shall not be able to leave 
Falloux this summer.' 

Adrienne was silent still. She hardly knew what 
to say. She was not the least disappointed about her 
husband leaving, — she did not care about it ; but she 
was disappointed at her long-cherished hopes of visit- 
ing her mother's country being once more destroyed. 

* I shall never go to England, I think,^ she said 
gloomily. ' There is a fatality in it, I am sure. My 
grandfather will die before I shall ever see him, and 
the rest of my mother's relations will have dis- 
appeared, I suppose.' 

Then in her own heart she thought this was the 
vexation she had foreseen ; it therefore had nothing 
to do with the ball. 

* I hope not,' said her husband. * I assure you, 
Adrienne, I am very sorry to deprive you of the 
pleasure you anticipated, and taking you away from 
all these gaieties. You will have something to do to 
write excuses to all these — ' and as the Marquis 
spoke he took up the notes and cards in his hand, 
letting them fall back on the table in a shower. 

* Why, must I go too ? ' she asked, surprised and 
certainly not pleased. 

' You would not, I suppose, remain here alone ? ' 
said her husband with his old-fashioned stiff manner. 
* It would hardly be right for you, at your age, to be 
going alone to two and three parties a night.' 

' But I have Agnes and Leon, and my uncle and 
aunt. I need not go alone. I cannot do any good in 
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going with you, that I can see. I don't understand 
business or money either/ 

The Marquis had never seen Adrienne so in- 
clined to be out of humour, but for all that he was 
not disposed to cede the point, and he said as much. 

^ You will, at any rate, stay for the d^ Aurillac's 
ball, I suppose ? * 

'When is it?' 

'On Wednesday, the 26th, next Wednesday 
week.' 

' I cannot. It is impossible. I may lose thou- 
sands by so doing.' 

There was silence now. The Marquis had risen 
impatiently from his chair, and was looking out of 
the window on to the Champs Elysees, but his 
thoughts were far away. He was debating with 
himself whether it would be possible for him to go 
that night to Marseilles, stay a day or two at Falloux, 
and then return. He could leave Adrienne safely 
for two or three days, especially if he gave Madame 
de Motteville special charge over her, and requested 
her father to go and stay in their house during his 
absence. It was not that he feared any evil would 
arise, but he knew not what might happen to upset 
the peace of his life. Adrienne was no flirt, she had 
never, by word or look, given him cause for jealousy ; 
but he lived in terror of what might be. The Ber- 
mont affair rose up before him ; and though he knew 
now full well that he had no cause of complaint in 
that unhappy business, it had opened his eyes to the 
temptations to which she might be exposed. 

Fortunately at this moment General de Motte- 
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ville came in. He was not a | frequent visitor, and 
when lie did call, it was usually for some cause, 
either to tell some news or to ask some question. 

* You are just the man I want, de Motteville,* 
said the Marquis, greeting him cordially, and then 
letting him touch his daughter's forehead with the 
tips of his thick moustache before saying more. 
* The very man I was thinking of. We are in a 
little dilemma here, and I think you can help us out 
of it. Listen to the case. I have this morning re- 
ceived a letter from Decamp, my man of business, 
informing me that a very large sum of money, which 
I placed out at interest in what I thought first-rate 
security — but take the letter and glance over it, that 
is the quickest way of putting you au fait with the 
facts.' 

The General took the letter, and first placing his 
glasses over his nose, read it. In the mean while 
Adrienne opened some of her unread notes, and laid 
them in a heap on one side ; the Marquis played 
with his moustache, and watched the General's 
movements. When he had finished the letter, the 
Marquis continued : 

*Now, you understand, I must at once return 
home, and see after this money ; it is too large a 
sum to run the chance of losing, and yet my going 
at this moment is awkward ; at least, to Madame, 
who has many engagements she naturally desires to 
keep.' 

* Principally Agnes' ball,' said Adrienne. * I 
could give up the rest, but I should not like to, 
miss that.' 
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^ Trash and folly, talking of balls standing in the 
way of such a matter ! ' said the General. ' You 
cannot be so childish, Adrienne, as to wish your 
husband to run the risk of losing a large sum of 
money for the sake of making a fool of yourself, by 
appearing in the costume of a poor woman who was 
beheaded some seventy years ago.' 

* No, I don't wish him to lose anything, but — I 
don't see why I need go, because he must.' 

* That is the point I want to come at,' said the 
Marquis, in his heart not feeling satisfied at his 
wife's earnest desire to be left behind, and the 
more so, as he was willing to give up to her wishes 
if it could be done. Had she appeared ready to 
accompany him he would have felt a thousand times 
more anxious to indulge her. * I was wondering,' 
he went on to say, * whether, if I took the express 
through to Marseilles to-night, I could not settle 
the matter in two or three days ; at any rate, I might 
see that the money is made safe, and then return, 
leaving Adrienne here. But I confess I do not like 
the notion either of her going into society alone, or 
of leaving her alone in the house. This is the diffi- 
culty, de Motteville, I thought you could relieve us 
of. Will you come and stay with your daughter 
during my absence ? ' 

'Well, de Falloux, it^s not exactly the sort of 
thing I like doing. You know I am a thorough old 
bachelor, and — ' 

' Oh, papa, do come. I will not interfere with 
you in any way. You can come in and out as you 
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like ; and if you bring your own servant, you will 
be as comfortable as at home.' 

* It is not that ; however, I suppose I must say, 
yes, de Falloux. I don't know how you find it, but 
I should think the bother of looking after a lady 
immense.' 

The Marquis paid some pretty compliment to 
his wife, and after a few more words on the subject, 
it was agreed General de Motteville was to stay 
with his daughter till the Marquis returned, which 
he promised would be in three or four days at latest. 
The General now claimed a hearing. He had not, he 
said, come round at that hour for nothing, but to 
tell them some news. 

' This morning's post brought me a letter, also,' 
he said ; * but mine comes from an opposite direction, 
— ^it is from England, from Mr Trevor. It appears that 
a nephew of his, whom I must have known as a boy, 
is coming to Paris, and he has asked me to show him 
any attention I can, and to secure rooms for him.' 

'This is most a propos,' said the, Marquis, 'for 
Madame, only a few minutes ago, was thinking a^ 
her English relations would be dead or vanished 
before she had the opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with them. I am really very, very pleased 
to think that at last you will meet a member of your 
mother's family.' 

' I am indeed delighted,' said Adrienne. ' When, 
papa, will he arrive, and what is his name? Is he 
young? Oh, he must be that, I suppose, if you 
knew him when he was a boy.' 
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' He will arrive to-morrow, or the day after. I 
am to take rooms for to-morrow, at any rate.* 

* You will show him every attention, Adrienne,' 
said her husband, ' and tell him I hope to return 
soon and make his acquaintance.' 

' You may be sure I will. And, papa, when you 
write to my grandfather, tell him how pleased I am 
at the thoughts of seeing some one belonging to him.' 

'Write yourself, Adrienne: he will be better 
pleased to receive an English letter from you than a 
Freilch one from me.' 

Presently Henri de Motteville joined the circle, 
and later Agnes came in, so that there was talking 
enough on both subjects. HenriVas constantly with 
his cousin, and the more he saw of her the more he 
grieved ever her position. In his heart he disliked 
the Marquis, and was never more than distantly 
polite ; and the Marquis felt far less regard for him 
than for Leon d'AuriUac : there was a friendly cor- 
diality in the latter that was very taking, whereas 
Henri was distant and formal, and made the Marquis, 
whose nature was to be stiff and ceremonious, ten 
times more so. When several were present, as in 
this instance, it did not signify, but when they were 
alone, or only Adrienne with them, there was an 
awkwardness felt that made it extremely unpleasant. 

Adrienne, whose affection for Henri was undimin- 
ished, and who told him all her joys, if she kept her 
troubles to herself, as a sister will sometimes confide 
in a brother, lost no time in telling him all her news. 
All of it was pleasant ; she was glad to be left free 
for a time, though she suffered from no restraint ; 
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she did as she liked, and went where she liked ; but 
for all that there was a feeKng bordering on pleasure 
at the idea of being released, if only for a few days, 
from the ceremonious bows and polite speeches of 
her husband. Then his absence was doubly accept- 
able at such a moment ; she would sooner be alone 
when her first meeting with a member of her 
mother's family took place, all of whom were sur- 
rounded with a kind of sacredness to her. 

Henri fully entered into all she felt, and, as 
usual, was a ready and attentive listener. She ad- 
mitted to him how delighted she was, and how she 
meant to enjoy herself; and he, too, felt pleased to 
have his cousin to himself, to do her bidding, to sit 
and talk with her ; all this was becomiug too much 
prized by him. 

' Adrienne, I came to ask you,' said Agnes, * if 
you will go with us to-morrow night to the " Bouffes," 
to hear one of Offenbach's operas, I forget which ; 
but I think " Orphee aux Enfers." And just imagine, 
the Marquis, because he won't be here, and because 
Uncle Charles is engaged, — ^besides, we have no room 
for him, — said you could not go. Ha, ha, ha ! Was 
not that a capital joke ? Just as if you could not 
take care of yourself; but it isn't a question of going 
alone, but going with L^on and me ; and you can 
come, Henri, if you like.' 

' I can't, Agnes. I am dining out, and am sure 
not to be able to get away in time.' 

' It doesn't matter. L^on and M. Delaroche or M. 
Fr^sier, I don't know which, but one or the other, is 
going, will be quite enough to take care of us. But 
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go Adrienne must and shall, so, Marquis, there's 
not any use in saying no/ 

*I never say no to a lady,' said the Marquis, 
bowing very low, his two feet put straight together, 
and his hand on his heart. * I only ventured to re- 
mark that your cousin would be better at home, but 
of course — ' 

* But of course, if I say she is to go she is to go, 
that's it, is it not ? ' said Agnes laughing, and her 
bright red lips making a pretty frame to her white 
teeth. 

She looked very handsome, the Marquis thought. 

* You must shake off those antiquated ideas about 
a wife never being able to stir without her husband 
at her side. Why, it is the fashion for the wife to go 
to one party and the husband to another. You 
know we married women see quite enough of our 
husbands at home ; it is a positive relief to be with- 
out them sometimes.' The Marquis shrugged his 
shoulders. ' You men,' she continued, * go about to 
places without us, and what's the difference, I should 
like to know ? ' 

' Ah, Agnes,' said the General, ' if the Marquis 
has old-fashioned ideas, you may depend upon it 
they are the safest and best. Never neglect what is 
worth taking care of; if you do, you will have cause 
to repent. The finer the steel the more liable it is 
to rust if not properly looked after.' 

' Is Agnes talking trash again ?' said her brother, 
who gathered from his uncle's remark something 
had been said not quite in accordance with his 
views. 
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^ Of course she is/ said Count d*Aurillac, who had 
opened the door at the moment. 

* Dieu Merci ! you have come/ said the Marquis ; 
*I have had a pitched battle with your wife, and have 
been beaten most signally ; now you must come to 
the rescue/ 

However, L^on thought that Adrienne should 
not be shut out of every amusement her father could 
not accompany her to, especially if she went with 
himself and Agnes, so it was decided Adrienne was 
to go with them to the theatre the following evening. 

As the Marquis decided on starting that night, . 
his wife gave up a dinner engagement, one she did 
not care about, but she was anxious to go to an even- 
ing party; and as her father was not likely to be with 
her in time to go, or if he did, it was by no means 
certain he would do so, she whispered to Henri to 
settle with his sister for her and L^on to call and 
fetch her on their way to it. 

The Marquis left home at about half-past seven, 
to catch the eight o'clock express to Marseilles. Adri- 
enne dined alone, a dull thing to do. She offered to 
dine at six, that her husband might have something 
before starting, but he declined ; he did not like dis- 
arranging her hours. Soon after nine she went up 
to dress, and was ready by ten ; she waited till half- 
past, and as Agnes did not come, she became im- 
patient. It was an early party, and so she determined 
to send to her cousin's house to ascertain the cause of 
her delay. 

'I wish you would go round, Lucile, to the 
Countess d'Aurillac's and see if she be coming; I 
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am wearied of waiting. Stay a moment. Get a fly, 
and I will go with you.' 

* Madame, you will spoil your dress in'a fly; they 
are seldom clean, and perhaps Madame la Comtesse 
might pass you on the way.' 

'Very well, then, go alone, only make haste. 
Where is Moses ? ' 

' In your boudoir, Madame.' 

*Now the Marquis is absent let him have the 
run of the house ; the poor beast must often be dull. 
Make haste, Lucile.' 

Lucile had replied to her mistress's question 
about the dog from thought and not from fact, as 
Moses was not in the boudoir, and, moreover, not in 
the house, nor had he been since the door was opened 
to let out the Marquis. It was of necessity open 
several minutes, and during this time Moses, seeing 
luggage, was on the watch, lest he should be left be- 
hind, and sat in the hall looking on at the proceed- 
ings. Neither the Marquise nor Lucile appearing, 
he doubtless took it for granted they were not going, 
neither could he be, therefore. But then it suddenly 
flashed across his recollection that the spot his mis- 
tress had taken him to three or four days back and 
given him a delightful swim was not very far off", 
and that if he went straight before him he would 
reach the river. 

So Moses, looking right and left, before and be- 
hind, in case he was being watched, slipped out of the 
door, and he no sooner was in the broad Avenue of the 
Champs Elys&s than he crossed the road and tore 
like an insane dog, till he reached the river. He was 
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delighted with himself. The idea of having outwitted 
every one of those stupid servants made him very well 
satisfied ; with a bound he plunged into the water, and 
having taken his swim and paddled, and thoroughly 
amused and tired himself out, he leapt ashore, and 
gave his great rough coat a shake, then trotted along, 
leaving a Kne of water in his track, towards home. 
But to return home and leave home he found 
two very different things; he missed his way, he 
stood still, he looked, what he felt, ashamed of himself. 
He endeavoured to trace his way back by scent, 
but to no purpose ; so at last in despair he ran after a 
little dog he saw ahead of him, and his joy was in- 
tense when he found it was Bijou. 

He rolled the poor little beast over and over, 
and she yelped and snapped at him, but he was in- 
different ; he cared for nothing, he would have put up 
with any insult ; the feeling of berog safe was so 
pleasant, that he felt his spirits too high almost to be 
controlled. 

The maid who had taken little Bijou out for a 
walk, as was her custom every evening, fortunately 
recognized Moses, and was not afraid ; but she indig- 
nantly beat him off when he jumped on her, leaving 
great marks of mud and wet on her neat muslin 
dress. 

* I am not surprised now at the horror that old 
lady at Falloux had of him. The horrid, dirty, rough 
brute ! How Lucile can stand her lady keeping such 
a creature is astonishing. And the beast is follow- 
ing us ! What shall I do ? I can't take him to his 
own home ; I must be in to dress Madame la Com- 
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tesse ; well, lie must come too, I suppose ! I suspect 
he has been lost. It's a piece of good luck he saw 
Bijou, as the Marquise is so fond of him ; but every 
one else would be glad, I think, if they never saw 
his ugly face again. Get down, you brute ! ' ex- 
claimed the poor woman, as once again Moses sprang 
up at her, his white teeth gleaming through his long 
black hair. * Ah, at last, here we are ! Open, Jean, 
and let us pass,' she said, as the concidrge was heard 
moving out of his little room in answer to her bell. 
* Let me in with my companions.' 

* Why, Mademoiselle, what have you got there — 
a bear ? ' 

* Not quite that, but something nearly as wicked.' 
And Camille stayed chattering to Jean for a few 
minutes, and telling him about Moses and his ante- 
cedents. 

' Well, if it were any other house, I should say, 
don't let him in ; but the Countess cares so little for 
accidents or mischief being done, that I don't sup- 
pose she will mind the creature dirtying the rooms ; 
but you had better look after him. Mademoiselle, for 
he bolted up-stairs at once.' 

' Oh, goodness ! I thought he was there ; and 
poor little Bijou so quiet and good.' 

Up she ran, with Bijou in her arms, and did not 
stop till she came to the Countess' boudoir, which 
led through into her bed-room. The door was open, 
but she knocked all the same. Receiving no reply, 
she walked through and renewed the knock at the 
bed-room door. There a suppressed growl was her 
answer ; however, she walked in. Two candles were 
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burning on the mantelpiece, and one, evidently left 
by a servant, stood on a little table near the door* 
Camille looked round, and then with a shriek she 
dropped Bijou, and rushed in search of a stick or 
umbrella. 

' Oh, you horrid, abominable, wicked beast ! ' she 
screamed, as she approached the bed where Moses 
was lying, curled up most comfortably on the top of 
a white satin dress, covered with white lace and 
trimmed with heather. But for a stranger to ap- 
proach Moses with a stick was to declare war at 
once; so he slowly uncurled himself, sat bolt up- 
right facing the enemy, with such a formidable 
array of teeth showing, and such fierce eyes, looking 
like balls of fire, and a growl, that was in itself 
enough to frighten any one out of what senses they 
had, that Mademoiselle Camille put down her weapon, 
and keeping her eyes fixed on the dog till she had 
moved back some distance, slipped away, in order 
to find some one with stronger nerves than her own 
to drive off that atrocious brute. 

In the mean time Moses, seeing matters were not 
likely to go very smoothly for him, quietly walked 
to the edge of the bed — so finishing most completely 
the ruin of the dress — and then jumped down, walked 
out of the room into the boudoir, where he stopped 
to give himself a good shake, a shower of sand and 
water spreading around him, then down-stairs, and 
passing into the court-yard at the back of the house, 
lay there unseen, but perfectly able to see if any one 
approached. He would doubtless have left the house 
in disgust, in consequence of the reception he had 
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met with, had the great door been open ; but it was 
closed, and he knew where he was, and that he ran 
a better chance of getting to his own quarters by 
remaining quiet, than by running about the streets. 

Camille returned to her mistress' rooms with two 
men-servants, each armed with a formidable stick, 
and she was doubly angry when she found the black 
fiend, as she called him, had escaped. They looked 
under the bed, and in the adjoining rooms, and 
finally all over the house, and at last gave it up. 

' If it were not for those marks on the dress I 
should believe you had dreamt it,' said one of the 
men. 

' Or that it was a ghost,' said the other. 

* Ghosts and dreams ! ' exclaimed Camille, indig- 
nantly. 'Do you take me for a fool? Didn't I 
tell you it was the dog of Madame la Marquise de 
Falloux P There — get out of this, do ; you can do no 
good, so best be off. A pretty business, this is ! * 
she continued to herself, having shut out the serv- 
ants, and taking the dress partly up in her hands. 
'Here are five hundred francs lost, if not double 
that, by that black devil ! — I don't know what to do ! ' 

And she sat down, looking helplessly at the 
beautiful dress, bedaubed with mud ; long streaks of 
it all down the front; the lace torn and wet, the 
flowers crushed, and portions of the whole as wet as 
if it had been in the Seine with Moses. 

The Countess was dining out, and was to return 
in time to change her dress for the evening party. 
She was a little late, and so ran up-stairs quickly to 
her room, calling to Camille as she entered, quickly 
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to take off her dinner dress, as she would otherwise 
keep her cousin waiting. 

* Oh, Madame ! ' began the maid, throwing her 
hands up in the air, and then wringing them in a 
distracted way, * look here ! what a dreadfiil thing 
has happened ! ' 

At first Agnes was frightened. She could not 
imagine what had happened, but when she saw her 
dress, she was very angry. 

* Have you let it fall out of the window into the 
streets ? ' she asked, standing still looking at it. 

* No, Madame, I have done nothing ; but that 
dog, that dreadful beast, he did it : he got up here 
before me, and went to bed on it ! * 

'What dog?' 

Camille related the whole story to her mistress, 
who, her first anger being over, could not help 
laughing. 

* And where is the dog ? ' 

* Goodness me, I don't know, and I never want 
to know ! ' 

' He must not be ill-treated,' said the Countess. 
At this Camille opened her eyes. * Ill-treated ! 
Why, nothing could be too bad for him ! ' 

* Get me out another dress at once, and we will 
send this to-morrow to Madame Louise, to see what 
can be done with it.' 

'Madame Louise will be wonderfully clever if 
she can make anything of that, — ^unless a dress for 
Mademoiselle Nathalie.' 

This was the cause of Agnes being late in calling 
for her cousin, and this was the explanation Lucile 
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received when she went to inquire the reason. 
MoseSy the moment he caught sight of Lucile, 
bounded towards her, and did not leave her side 
till he found himself once more in his own house. 

Poor Moses never again attempted to take a bath 
imaccompanied by his mistress or Lucile. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The pretty Kttle theatre known as the * Bouflfes/ 
where light music and amusing plots alone are met 
with, was densely crowded the night the Countess 
d*Aurillac and her cousin were present. They occu- 
pied one of the best boxes in the house, and perfectly 
they adorned it. They sat in front, the two gentle- 
men, the Count and M. Fr^sier, behind. 

M. Fr^sier was a young man who knew every- 
body, and was known by everybody. He rarely 
dined at home, though constantly his invitations 
arrived within an hour of the dinner ; but that did 
not signify,— he preferred anything to dining at a 
Restaurant. He was very dark, rather good-looking, 
middle height, a pleasant agreeable manner, but so 
poor, that he often did things he would not have 
condescended to do had' he had a moderate income. 
He never borrowed money, — ^he was far too wise for 
that — ^he knew he might not get it, and would pos- 
sibly lose his friend, — ^but he palmed himself on to 
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people, and occasionally would be invited to take a 
tour with friends, as lie called them ; but they were 
of that standing generally, that he dreaded ever 
being seen in their company. He became pushing 
when he found his ordinary gossiping properties 
insufficient; to secure him an entree. There was hardly 
a house in Paris, where there was a large reception, 
that you did not meet him ; and very few, where 
once in the year, at any rate, he might not be seen at 
the dinner table. He had the inestimable quality of 
an even temper : you did not find him gay to-day 
and gloomy to-morrow; if he ever suflFered from 
variation of humour, he had sufficient tact to hide it. 
But since the d^but of the Marquise de Falloux in 
the Paris world Auguste Fr^sier was a changed 
being. He had had the misfortune to fall in love with 
her, — foolishly, ridiculously in love. He had, to do 
him justice, endeavoured to overcome it, and finding 
that impossible, he did his best to hide it, but that 
was a very difficult matter. 

We are all of us frequently under the delusion 
that what we wish and try to hide is unseen and 
imremarked, whereas the world is too wide awake not 
to discover anything that can afford it the least ex- 
citement or amusement. 

Few of Fr^sier's friends but knew of his pas- 
sion. Some ventured to compliment him on his good 
taste, but these bantering remarks were not well re- 
ceived, so at last they were given up and the subject 
rarely referred to ; for Auguste Fr^sier was, as people 
said, a good-natured fellow, and no one would wil- 
ftdly have given him pain ; amongst themselves his 
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friends often discussed his chances of success ; there 
was much in his favour, and what would be against 
him with many, could not matter to the wife of the 
Marquis de Falloux, namely, his poverty. 

But Adrienne, though she could not fail to see 
that M. Fresier never took his eyes off her, never 
seemed to think of any one but her, when she was 
present, always succeeded in being opposite to her 
whenever she was singing, generally managed, if not 
in getting next her, at least being facing to her at 
dinner, was more annoyed than flattered at his silent 
devotion, for without knowing the advantage he had 
gained, he kept others from her, and she knew it, 
often losing an agreeable partner or a pleasant chat 
in consequence. 

Agnes very often enabled M. Fresier to enjoy an 
evening like the present ; she used to argue the point 
with Adrienne, who could never see the advantage of 
the man's presence one way or the other. She 
shrugged her shoulders with indifference when told 
that he adored her, and could not see how that need 
call forth any act which could but make bad worse. 
Her manner was always gentle and kind to him, and 
though she was beginning to weary of the loving 
looks that greeted every word she uttered, she could 
not say or do anything that would hurt his feelings. 

The second act had begun, and the only vacant 
box in the house now became occupied. Adrienne's 
eyes unconsciously had noticed this one empty box, 
and now also noticed the gentleman who came in 
and took possession of it. Something in his appear- 
ance struck her. She had her eyes fixed on him for 
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several minutes^ and then turning to her oouBin, said, 
'Look, Agnes, at that gentleman in the box 
facing us, but on the tier above ours : he looks like 
a foreigner. He is very handsome, is he not ? And 
there is something remarkable in his appearance.' 

' Yes, he is handsome,' replied Agnes slowly, look- 
ing through her glasses as she spoke. * He is hand- 
some, and, as you say, a foreigner, — either EngKsh or 
German by his appearance, and yet his complexion 
is more Italian. I don^t know, however, that his 
style is quite to my taste. Look, L^on, at that man 
opposite, in a box alone ; to what country do you 
think he belongs ? ' 

' I wonder, Agnes, you do not admire him,' said 
Adrienne. 'Look at his fine head and intellectual 
countenance, and as far as one can judge at this 
distance, his features are good.' 

* I don't know where he comes from,' replied 
Count d'Aurillac, after looking through his glass, 
* nor do I see anything in the man for either of you 
to have remarked. He is very well ; but pray listen 
to the music, — ^this song is charming. Why, Adri- 
enne, I am astonished at you ; so far as you are con- 
cerned, you might as well have been at home whilst 
this act has been going on.' ^ 

* Not quite, L^on,' she said, for a moment direct- 
ing her attention to the stage ; but very soon her 
eyes wandered back to the stranger opposite. 

* If Madame la Marquise would like, I wiU soon 
find out who that man is,' said poor Fr^sier, who 
would have done anything to have gained thanks 
from Adrienne. 
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* Oil dear, no I ' she exclaimed. ' It is very kind 
of you, M. Fresier, but I am utterly indifferent as to 
who he may be.' 

The piece went on, and each act seemed more 
successful than the last, yet Adrienne knew j^no 
more than her father at home what had been played. 
IJnthinkingly, she had hardly taken her eyes off the 
stranger. He was not unconscious of the notice he 
was attracting, and as often as he could, without 
making it remarkable, looked to see what the party 
consisted of, to whom he appeared to be of so much 
interest. It required little watching for him to dis- 
cover that the darkest lady of the two was the one 
most persistent in looking at him, and he resolved to 
find out, if he could, who they all were. 

The opera was over at last. It was very late, for 
the piece was long. ' Let us get out at once,' said 
Agnes ; * I am horribly tired, and it is so hot.' 

* You can't,' said her husband ; * and if you try, 
you will only get hotter, and have to wait in a 
crowd instead of here, where you have room, at any 
rate.' 

They waited, therefore, till the mob had passed 
out, and then, walking quietly along, they saw at 
the foot of the stairs, down which all who were in 
the boxes had to go, the stranger. He was standing 
with his back to the wall, watching every one as 
they went by. Adrienne felt sure, though she had 
no reason for doing so, that he was waiting to see 
them. The moment they appeared he moved his 
position, and after seeing them all pass, he followed. 
Adrienne fancied he looked very much more at Agnes 
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than herself, and a feeling of vexation and annoyance, 
she was ashamed of acknowledging even to herself, 
was the result. She missed him as they got into their 
carriage, though she looked around to see if he still 
lingered near them. She did not open her lips the 
whole way home; and when taxed with her wonderful 
silence, she said it was fatigue, but for all that M. 
Fr^sier thought that was not the real cause. 

» When she got home and was alone in her own 
room she fell into a reverie. It lasted long, but bore 
no fruit. She asked herself over and over again what 
there was in that man's face that haunted her, that 
was so difierent to any other she had ever seen ; but 
she could find no answer to her question, nor could 
she explain to herself why she dwelt upon it. It 
was a mere vision of a night, that in all human proba- 
bility she would never see again. She almost hoped, 
though why she knew not, that she might never 
meet him. 

The restlessness of his mistress caused Moses 
some imeasv moments. He was not over-certain that 
she was satisfied with him. More than once he came 
and rested his big rough head on her knees, and there 
he waited a few minutes each time for the usual 
caress ; at last, tired out of asking so often in vain, 
for a look, if not a word or a pat, he put up his two 
paws on her, and throwing his head up in the air, 
gave forth k long piteous howl. 

' My dear old dog ! ' exclaimed his mistress, * is it 
possible I have neglected you, or is anything wrong 
with you?' and taking his head between her hands, she 
put her face against it, soothing him and petting him 
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enougli to satisfy him thoroughly. ' I wonder what 
I should do without you, Moses ? Why, you are the 
only real and constant companion I have, and you 
know how I love you, you dear old fellow, notwith- 
standing all the scrapes you get me into/ 

Nothing delighted Moses more than being talked 
to by his mistress. He groaned out answers, and 
rubbed his head against her, and put up, first one 
paw, then the other, and when his happiness got 
beyond all bounds, and he could express it in no other 
way, he began to boo-woo-woo, a habit altogether 
his own, and a very comprehensive way of showing 
his feelings. 

The break Moses made in Adrienne's thoughts 
was good for her, and she went to bed, soon falling 
asleep, and neither dreams nor anything else disturbed 
her till the morning, when she awoke to the sensation 
that something unusual had happened to disturb her 
the previous night, but she had to think for several 
minutes before she could bring to her recollection 
what it was. A good night's rest, however, had forti- 
fied her nerves ; and instead of falling again into de- 
pression, she was inclined to laugh at the silly eflFect 
the sight of an utter stranger at the theatre had 
given rise to. 

For all Adrienne saw of her father, he certainly 
might have remained in his own apartments. Except 
a sort of formal visit in the morning, and dining 
with her, either at home or out, she rarely saw him. 
He thought he was doing a great deal in sleeping 
under the same roof with her, and took credit to him- 
self for great self-sacrifice in consequence; yet he 
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was in fact ten times more comfortable in his 
daughter's house than his own; but he did not 
think so. To do h\m justice, however, he would not 
have allowed that to weigh with him in accepting or 
refusing the Marquis's invitation. The part he dis- 
liked was, being expected to go with her where she 
went. 

Adrienne usually passed her mornings in her 
boudoir, writing letters, reading, or receiving visits 
from one or two of her intimate friends. She was 
looking extremely well on this day, and was none 
the worse for having been to the theatre. She was 
dressed very prettily, and with taste, but as usual 
very simply. She was at her writing-table, which 
was covered with every kind of nick-nack, and looked 
as untidy as a lady's table can. She had a letter to 
her cousin half written, and was only waiting for her 
father to make his usual appearance before finishing 
it, as she wished to know whether he was going out 
with her that evening, or whether she should ask 
Agnes to call for her. 

Twelve o'clock was the General's hour for visiting 
his daughter, and though as a rule he was as punctual 
as the clock, he had not yet come, though the time 
was past. A few minutes, if you are waiting, 
always seem very long, and Adrienne had a great 
dislike to waiting, — it was one of her small faults, 
that she was impatient. The truth is, very patient 
people are always indifferent, so little thanks are due 
to them ; but one must make a distinction between 
endurance and patience. Adrienne was very endur- 
ing, — she bore well mental or bodily suffering ; but 
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sit and expect any one, or be kept waiting, she could 
not do quietly. 

She was now balancing her pen between her 
fingers and tapping her foot upon the floor, and 
comparing her watch with the clock over the fire- 
place ; both agreed, — it was nearly half-past twelve. 
When the half-hour struck Adrienne rang the beU, 
and desired the servant to see if General de Motte- 
ville was at home. 

The answer was, that he was at home, and would 
with permission bring a gentleman to pay a visit to 
her. At once it flashed across her mind that her 
cousin had arrived ; the moment, then, was at hand 
when her great desire was about to be gratified. 
Her heart beat a little faster as she heard footsteps 
on the stairs. The stranger of last night had, for the 
moment, quite driven her English relative out of her 
head, and therefore it was with almost a fresh plea- 
sure she anticipated seeing him. 

The servant opened the door, and announced her 
visitors. She looked up, and was then about to advance 
and greet them, when she seemed as if suddenly 
overcome by a vision : she stood perfectly still, and 
* from a heightened colour she turned deadly pale, 
and half supported herself by the table. She, how- 
ever, quickly gained self-command, and on General 
de Motteville presenting Ivor Trevor, she held out 
her hand d, VAnglaise to greet him. 

Her emotion was not without cause, for in him 
she recognized the stranger at the opera : he, too, in a 
moment remembered her ; but though his astonish- 
ment was as visible as Adrienne' s, it had remained 
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unnoticed ; still it was not without some embarrass- 
ment he began to talk on ordinary topics, before he 
ventured to speak of what would entail a more direct 
address to herself. However, after a little both 
began to feel more at their ease, and the conversa- 
tion continued well enough for a quarter of an hour, 
when the General excused himself, saying he had an 
appointment at one o'clock, but would be back 
soon, and he hoped to find Mr Trevor there on his 
return. 

'What are your engagements to-night?' he 
asked of his daughter. 

* Only a soiree, at Madame Roucher's ; and I 
wanted to know if you would go with me, or whether 
I should send and ask Agnes to fetch me.' 

' I think it would be a good plan, if it were agroe- 
'able to all, if your cousin Mr Trevor dined with us, 
and we might go together to Madame Roucher's 
afterwards.' 

* Can you do so ? ' asked Adrienne. 

' I shall be delighted,' replied Ivor ; * but do not 
ask me to-night, or any other night, indeed, that 
would in the least degree change your arrange- 
ments.' 

' Certainly not,' replied both father and daughter. 
* The arrangements in this house,' continued the 
General, * seem to me to consist in being out of it. 
What is there at the Rouchers' to-night, dancing, or 
music, or cards, or what ? ' 

* There will probably be a little of everything ; 
but dancing, I believe, will be the principal amuse- 
ment.' 
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' Well, Trevor will, I dare say, enjoy it. I used at 
your age to think nothing in life came up to a good 
waltz on a good floor, and to good music/ 

' And with a good partner,' added Ivor, smiling. 

*Ah, that indeed must be understood,' replied 
the General. * Well, I dare say you will find all the 
necessary adjuncts to-night to render it pleasant.' 

* I have no doubt of it,' he answered. 

Adrienne was surprised at receiving none of 
those senseless compliments her ear was so accustomed 
to listen to, that she was as pleased with the origin- 
ality, as she thought it, as well as with the good taste 
of her cousin. 

For the first few minutes after her father had left 
the room Adrienne again felt slightly embarrassed, 
but it soon wore oflF, and she began talking of her 
grandfather, and asked many questions about him. 
She listened with the deepest and most earnest 
attention to every word Ivor Trevor spoke concern- 
ing him. He told her of the lonely, but good and 
useful, life he led; how his one great aim was to 
help those who needed it, to comfort the sorrowftd, 
and to be kind to all. 

' He prays to live to see you ; your occasional 
letters are his greatest pleasure ; his whole affections 
seem bound up in you, and ever since your marriage 
he has hoped to see you. I am the bearer of some 
books for you and this letter ; the books I will bring 
this evening.' 

' It has not been my fault that I have not yet 
seen him,' said Adrienne, taking the letter ; * up to 
within three days ago I hoped the Marquis de Fal- 
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loiix would have been able to pay England a visit 
this summer. It was a very great disappointment 
when he told me business would prevent him ; but 
I was partly resigned when my father told me you 
were expected over. I have so long desired to be 
acquainted with my poor mother's family^ that it 
seemed hardly possible, when I first saw you, that my 
wishes were realized/ 

' When you first saw me,' he repeated hardly 
above his breath, but he stopped himself, — he thought 
she preferred the evening at the opera not being 
alluded to, and yet why P he asked himself. It was 
truly a strange coincidence, but there was nothing 
after all so very wonderful ; still, as she ignored it, 
BO would he. He looked at her for a moment with 
his dark grey eyes somewhat searchingly ; her eyes 
fell instantly, and she coloured up, impossible to com- 
mand that. What she would have given not only 
then, but many and many a time after, to have had 
the power of suppressing the blush that rose, not 
from shame or fear, but an indescribable feeling of 
modesty, roused by the dawn of knowledge, and yet 
a knowledge she could not understand ! She merely 
felt the colour rise hotly to her cheeks, and she 
wished it would not, — ^nothing more. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

The pleasure Adrienne derived from Ivor^s visit 
was experienced, like most pleasures^ partly before 
but chiefly after the realization. During the time 
he wa« there she experienced the sensation of un- 
easiness already described, but now that he was 
gone, and she alone, she passed in review every word 
spoken and every look given, and then she [found 
her 'thoughts go back to the previous evening ; the 
&ct that the stranger who had so struck her^ whose 
face haunted her for hours after, was her own relative, 
her mother's first cousin! It was so agreeable a c2^t^- 
menty that she felt delighted at the romantic occur- 
rence. She amused herself by picturing Agnes' 
astonishment when she too met him ; she would say 
nothing to her, that she might have the pleasure of 
watching her, and see what eflFect it would have on 
her, and how she would receive him, and whether 
she would not now agree with her in thinking him 
handsome. 
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As Adrieme sat thus reyelling in her day-dreams 
Ivor sauntered down the Champs Elysees, till he came 
to the Place de la Concorde, then turning to the left 
he found himself in the Rue Royale, but finding all 
the world seemed going the way he came from, he re- 
traced his steps, and taking a chair, he sat down in 
front of the railings, and watched the Paris world 
driving up the Champs Elysees ifco the Bois de Bou- 
logne. Though he was amused for a time, his thoughts 
wandered back to the singular meeting the night 
before. 

' Most strange ! That I should sit opposite to her, 
and not only that, for in itself that would be nothing, 
but that I clearly was an object of attention, — her 
eyes were hardly ever off me. I wonder what 
attracted her ? what induced her to stare as she did ? 
and how she changed colour and looked so amazed 
when I went in with her father, that she could not 
speak. She is very beautiful — very : those large soft 
brown eyes might do a deal of mischief ; and she is 
very graceful ; but there seems a want of character in 
her, a want of decision. She is very young, however, 
and that will come. I wonder who that was with her 
last night? I was afraid of alluding to anything 
connected with it ; perhaps she thinks I did not re- 
cognize her, and yet I can hardly fancy that. She 
must know she could not sit staring at me for nearly 
three hours, and that I should not know her again. 
However, I dare say, when a few days ^have passed 
over us, I shall know more ; when we become less 
strangers and more cousins the restraint she now feels 
will wear off. It is now three o'clock,' he con- 
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tinued, looking at his watch ; ' I will write a line to 
my dear old uncle, as I promised, and then if I have 
time before dressing for dinner, I will try and find 
out Fred Bennett, and see what his summer plans are, 
if he be not too lazy to tell me/ 

So Ivor Trevor returned to his hotel to carry 
out his propositions. In the mean while Adrienne, 
having tired herself out thinking over and over 
again the same thing, at last went off to pay her 
cousin a visit. Moses, who had had the good luck to 
get a walk with Lucile in the morning, felt very 
much like other people, — the more he got, the more he 
wanted ; so he prepared himself, by a good shake, to 
accompany his mistress. 

*No, Moses, dear beast, I have not the con- 
science to take you with me. You must never again, 
unless by special invitation, put your foot inside the 
Countess d' Aurillac's house. How could you, Moses, 
be such a stupid dog ? It was so utterly unlike you, 
and disgracing me as well as yourself. You, too, who 
can wipe your feet ! No one would believe it. I often 
wonder what your next feat will be ; one comfort, at 
any rate, is, that you can never do anything worse. 
Lie down, dear Moses, till I come back, and I im- 
plore of you to do no mischief.' 

Moses listened to his mistress, turning his head 
from side to side, and trying every now and then to 
reach her face and lick it, and when she ceased he 
grinned, which rather puzzled her, as she had flattered 
herself he had understood all she said ; however, she 
led him to his own bed, a large green fleecy mat in 
the corner of the room, and there she left him. 

VOL. II. 7 
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When Adrienne reached her cousin's house she 
had just gone out^ and L^on was at the door, about to 
do the same. 

' Agnes wiU not be more than a few minutes/ he 
said ; ' she has gone about that eyerlasting dress. I'm 
sick of it, and I am sure she will be a guy when she 
has it on.' 

' Well, if it be everlasting, L4on, you ought not 
to abuse it, for it will do for any other fancy ball she 
may happen to go to. But how do you know she won't 
be long ? ' 

' Because she is coming back to fetch Nathalie. 
I said I would take her out if she would not, and that 
rather aflBronted her, so I know she will come for her, 
for fear I should carry out my threat.' 

' What shall I do P shaU I wait P ' 

' It depends whether you want to see her. You 
are going with us to-night, I suppose, to Madame 
Boucher's P ' 

' Yes; that is, I shall go, and papa says so will he, 
so I need not trouble you to fetch me. But it was 
not about that exactly. I wanted to know if you 
would come and dine with us to*night ; papa dines 
at home, and — ' 

' Oh, here is Agnes, she will answer for herself.' 

'What is it P has anything happened P' asked 
the Countess. ' You and L^on seem talking so seri- 
ously ; what ifl it P ' 

* Nothing in the world,' replied her husband ; 
' at any rate, nothing to be serious about. Adrienne 
wants us to dine with her to-night — ' 

'What, Adrienne,' said Agnes, interrupting, the 
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Count, ' haye you a party P Is it a case' of the cat 
being away and tlie mouse beginning to play ? ' 

* No, indeed, Agnes. My cousin Mr Trevor has 
arrived, and papa asked him to dinner, so I thought, 
as he wlU go with us to Madame Boucher's after- 
wards, that we might all dine together and then all 
go to the ball/ 

*A very pleasant arrangement. Yes, we will 
come. Half-past seven, I suppose, will do P And so 
your cousin has arrived ! Have you seen him P ^ 

* Yes ; he called this morning.' 

'What is he likeP Tall or short? Dark or 
fairP' 

' I should say he was dark and tall.' 
'FatorthinP' 

* Neither,' said Adrienne, laughing. 

* Well, go on, and tell me something about this 
wonderful being, for I am sure he is wonderful in 
your eyes.' 

* The best reason in the world for not giving you 
my impressions, as they would not be unbiassed ; and 
besides, you wiU see him so soon that it is not worth 
while for me to mislead you. So good-bye^ and do 
not be late.' 

* Wait, Adrienne ; can't you drive me P that is,[if 
you have not anything particular to do. I have to 
take Nathalie, and it is such a bore driving alone 
with a child. Then to-night, we surely need not 
have both carriages outP ' 

* I will drive with you willingly, but I think we 
must have the brougham as well as a large carriage ; 
recollect, we shall be five.' 
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* Yes, to be sure. But I should think the three 
gentlemen might sit on one side/ 

*We can decide that later, at any rate. But 
where is Nathalie ? ' 

^Probably screaming up-stairs, refusing to be 
dressed.* 

' I will go and see,' said L^on. 

' Really, I begin to think that all L^on is fit for 
is to be a nurse. I never saw a man go on as he does 
with the children. Nathalie will soon be insupport- 
able if he continues encouraging her in her naughti- 
ness as he has been doing lately.* 

'Why, Agnes, how can you complain? I 
should think the greatest pleasure to you must be to 
see his devotion to your children. Supposing he did 
not care for them, you would then be miserable.* 

* I should be nothing of the sort, I assure you. 
Just now we nearly quarrelled because I refused to 
have Nathalie. He said he would take her, then, just 
as if I could bear to hear people remark, as they 
would do; if he were to do such a thing.* 

Adrienne made no reply. Thoughts about her- 
self and difference between her fate and Agnes* 
began of late to force themselves uppermost, and 
never failed to do so on such an occasion as the 
present. What was the greater wealth she possessed 
worth to her, in comparison with the home joys 
Agnes had ? How gladlj'' would she have exchanged 
with her, if even poverty accompanied her lot ; but 
repining was useless. She knew that, and she had 
the good sense not to encourage it ; besides, as she 
sometimes argued with herself, others were worse . 
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off than she was, and, moreover, would she not gladly 
accept her position, knowing full well all its draw- 
backs, in preference to a convent life. 

' I wonder how much longer we shall have to wait 
here ? ' said Agnes at last, impatiently. 

' The sun is broiling, and here we may bake in it, 
I suppose, till it pleases Mademoiselle to come. I 
have no patience with Leon ! * 

Fortunately, within a very few minutes little 
NathaKe appeared, holding her papa's hand, but her 
lips were pouting and her cheeks red ; clearly there 
had been a storm. 

' 1 thought as much,' said her mother ; ' she has 
been in one of her passions. Come, make haste ; let 
go your papa's hand.' 

Nathalie refused. She had her little plump hand 
tightly grasping one of her father's fingers, and 
though l^he was coaxing her to leave go, and gently 
trying to free it, he did not succeed, nor could he 
without hurting the child. 

'Won't you come and drive with mamma and 
me ? ' said Adrienne caressingly. 

The child looked up for a moment, and then 
turning to her father, said,— 

' Won't papa come, too, with Nathalie ? ' 

' Do,' said Adrienne. ' There is plenty of room.^ 

* I cannot. I must go and see a man I promised 
to meet to-day about a picture. It is, he believes, an 
old painting, and hopes to find very valuable, and I 
am going with him to Gruber, the great man for 
knowing pictures.* 

' Then, papa, Nathalie will go with Cousin Adri- 
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enne, and NathaKe will be good, to please papa.' 
And she put up her Uttle mouth to kiss him, then 
seated herself in the carriage with the utmost care, 
using proper precautions against tumbling her frock. 
' A nice child, isn't she, Adrienne P ' said Agnes. 

* I think she is, Agnes ; but you should be a little 
more gentle with her.' 

* I can't, so there is no use in talking to me ; 
and the child does not care two straws for me.' 

* I love papa,' said Nathalie. 

' Hold your tongue ! ' said her mother. ' You 
are a nice pair, — just suited to one another.' 

The drive was not over-agreeable, Agnes not 
having recovered herself sufficiently to be amiable 
tiU it was time to return home ; then she had a griev- 
ance at having to be ready dressed for the ball by a 
little after seven. Her dress would get tumbled; 
she would be sure to* have something spilt on it at 
table; she would feel genee ; in short, no end of 
annoyances presented themselves ; upon which Adri- 
enne said it would be easy enough for her to return 
home and dress for the ball, and not to raise up 
troubles when none existed. 

However, by dinner-time, when she and her hus- 
band entered the drawing-room, she was looking as 
handsome as ever, and all traces of ill-temper had 
passed away into smiles. Only Adrienne and her 
father were there, but very shortly Mr Trevor was an- • 
nounced. Adrienne introduced him, but before the 
words were out of her mouth Agnes exclaimed, 

* Is it possible ? Why, it was you who so mys- 
tified us all, or rather, my cousin, at the theatre last 
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night, was it not P I feel as if I knew you al- 
ready/ and she shook hands cordially. 

* I did, I think, see you and the Marquise at the 
theatre, but I hardly hoped you would have recog- 
nized me/ And Ivor looked what he felt, — thorough- 
ly gratified. He did not expect so soon to see the 
beautiful face that had struck him as much as his 
had Adrienne, and to find, also, that she, being 
cousin to Adrienne, he might hope for an acquaint- 
ance that would be on an intimate footing, without 
trouble or difficulty. 

' How do you meau you did not think we should 
recognize you?* replied Agnes, laughing merrily, 
and she had a joyous ringing laugh. ' You must 
have seen we rarely had our eyes off you, and we 
wondered whether you were English or Dutch or 
German ; and as to Adrienne, she was positively 
fio— ' 

^ Agnes, look here one moment,* cried out Adri- 
enne, who had been metaphorically on pins and 
needles since Agnes came out so bluntly with an ad- 
mission of having seen him and noticed him; and 
she dreaded lest, in her wild way of talking, she 
would go on to say something still more foolish. 

' Leon, go and talk to Mr Trevor,* said Adrienne 
after calling Agnes to her side, ' and don't say any 
more about last night, please. Agnes, do come 
here ! ' 

But Agnes was launched into an agreeable con- 
versation, and she was too much amused to answer 
her cousin's summons, so she pretended not to hear 
it. Adrienne's nervousness, however, soon ceased, as 
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the conyersation became general when they sat down 
to dinner. 

Ivor Trevor was a very good French scholar, so 
there was not a drawback to the little party, which 
all felt to be very pleasant. Even the General 
seemed interested in the various topics discussed ; and 
though he was not given to laugh^ he more than once 
found himself joining in it very heartily. 

After dinner Adrienne and Agnes went to dress, 
the one up-stairs, the other home. A long hour 
elapsed before they returned, but they both looked 
wonderfully beautiful, yet, as usual, so imlike. Agnes 
gave one the idea of commanding love, Adrienne of 
praying for it. She was so gentle, so clinging, so ap- 
pealing in her manner, whereas Agnes carried all be- 
fore her by a sweeping magnificence. 

* It is too early to go yet,' she said, glancing at 
the clock, and at the same time catching the reflec- 
tion of herself in the mirror. 

'Adrienne, do sing something, if there be time,' 
said L^n. 

*Yes, do, dear, and we shall see if Mr Trevor 
prefers your voice to the great Pauline's.' 

* What, by the way, is all this about last night ? ' 
asked the General. 'I heard you bantering one 
another before dinner about it. What is it, Adri- 
enne?' 

* It was only this, sir,' replied Leon, seeing Adri- 
enne's confusion, 'that it happened Mr Trevor was 
at the '' Bouffes " last night in a box opposite ours, 
so of course we could not fail to see him ; and when 
Agnes saw him here she was astonished naturally; 
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and she is such a torment, that she teases any one 
and every one she can/ 

* And you saw Trevor, too, Adrienne ? ' 

* Yes, papa.' 

* How very odd you should not have mentioned it.' 

* How could IP I have not seen you since you 
went out this morning till now.' 

* The song, Adrienne ; the song ! ' 

'Directly, L^on,' and she looked at him with 
eyes that spoke her thanks right well. 

' My favourite, please.' 

At first her voice trembled slightly, but only for 
a minute or so, — she soon forgot aU else but what 
she was doing. Ivor was standing talking in an 
imdertone to the Countess, but presently the beau- 
tiful rich tones of his cousin's voice attracted his at- 
tention, and he listened enraptured to the end, then, 
on the impulse of the moment, he went up to her and 
thanked her, and told her, what was true, that no- 
thing in singing before had given him such intense 
pleasure. He then begged for another. His man- 
ner was naturally peculiarly earnest ; and no matter 
to whom he talked, he left an impression that he 
was more interested in them, and all concerning 
them, than in the whole outer world beside. It was 
only manner ; very pleasant for the moment, but it 
occasionally created results hard to battle against. 

Adrienne's cheek flushed with pleasure. No 
praise had ever sounded so sweet in her ears. The 
thought that her English relative found her singing 
worth complimenting her on, in the honest truthful 
way he did, was more flattering to her than if Patti 
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had told her she surpassed her. She now sang the old 
English ballad of * Home, Sweet Home ! ' so touch- 
ingly and with so much expression, that all except 
Agnes were moved: the slightly foreign accent 
helped to increase the admiration she drew forth. 
It was exquisitely sang, and yet Ivor Trevor, instead 
of proffering thanks, moved away without a word. 
He rejoined the Countess d'Aurillac, and began at 
once to converse with her in so gay a manner that 
it seemed to be forced. 

Adrienne felt annoyed that he had not spoken a 
word, and was beyond measure vexed wifh herself, 
for choosing an English song. 

Madame Boucher's house was one of those where 
you always meet a great many literary and scien- 
tific people, mixed with smaller geniuses. But 
her entertainments were well attended, and much 
sought after. Madame Boucher was about forty, 
short, stout, and with remains of good looks. She 
had one daughter, who, however, resembled her 
father more than herself. She was tall and thin, 
and her only approach to beauty arose from her 
youth. This daughter Madame Boucher was very 
desirous of marrying. She always said a grown-up 
daughter was a nuisance ; she had to be a kind of 
gendarme, for ever watching her ; and she had the 
constant dread of the evils before her, that either she 
would not marry at all, or else that she would marry 
badly. Her first question concerning all new ac- 
quaintances was, what their position was, and of 
what their fortune consisted. So when General de 
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Motteville presented Ivor to her, she went up to 
Adrienne, and said^ holding her £sai against her 
mouth, as if that prevented any one else hearing 
what she was talking about, ^Has that gentleman 
money P ' 

* Yes/ replied Adrienne smiling. * He will have 
a good fortune when his father dies.' 

'Dear me, what a pity his father is not dead. 
And what will he have then ? ' 

* Why, then, I suppose, he will get alL* 

This vague answer was satisfying to Madame 
Boucher, as she said at once, ' Ah, you people are all 
rich, so I need hardly have asked. He is hand- 
some.' 

* Yes,' replied Adrienne, colouring up very un- 
necessarily. 

* How well he dances with the Countess d'Auril- 
lac. They are a handsome couple. Does he want a 
wife?' 

' I don't know,'(said Adrienne, repressing a laugh. 
* I don't think in England they arrange marriages 
as we do here. People wait till they take a fancy to 
one another.' 

Adrienne knew perfectly well what Madame 
Boucher was thinking about. 

'A shocking system! I know by experience 
that nothing so completely destroys every chance of 
happiness, as marrying two people who think they 
are in love. Assort them well, and don't ask them 
whether they like one another or not. Now, see, my 
dear, how well your marriage has turned out.' Adri- 
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enne sighed, but it passed unnoticed, — ' then look at 
your cousin ; nothing could be better — ' 

'But they did like one another,' interrupted 
Adrienne. 

' Yes, after it was all settled, and that I do not 
object to. I consider their case exactly proves how 
right it is to select for a girl. How is it possible 
she can foresee what she will like when she is ten 
years older ? but we mothers 'and fathers know, be- 
cause we have learnt by experience what the feelings 
and tastes become. But you are not dancing, my 
dear; I must get you a partner, — ^you are looking 
lovely to-night. What a beautiful dress ! ' 

*Pray, Madame Roucher, do not get a partner 
for me. I wiU dance presently, but just at this 
moment I prefer looking on.' 

* Who made your dress ? it is perfect.' 

* Madame Louise ; she makes all my dresses.' 

* I think I must treat Laure to one from her; yet 
she is so thin and tall, nothing ever looks well on 
her.' 

* I heard Laure was going to be married. Is it 
true ? ' 

* No ; I wish it were. We must marry her next 
winter if possible.' 

The dance was over, and Adrienne's eyes fol- 
lowed her two cousins about, as they strolled up and 
down the room. Agnes was looking very animated, 
and talking very fast. Ivor, with his head bent 
down, was listening attentively to her. At last he 
raised his head, and as he did so his eyes met Adri- 
enne's. There was something in their expression 
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that drew him towards her, and he and Agnes pre- 
sently came up. 

'Take my chair, Agnes,' said Adrienne; 'you 
must be tired, and I am not.' 

Agnes slowly removed her arm from beneath 
Ivor's, and accepted her cousin's seat. Adrienne 
moved slightly back, and stood beside her. Ivor now 
requested her hand for the next dance. She accepted 
it, but added that Madame Roucher would think her 
very fickle, as she had declined a partner but a few 
minutes ago. They all chatted on till the band 
struck up another dance, then all joined in it, Agnes 
also having a partner. 

* I do not know how to address you,' said Ivor in 
a low voice, a dangerous tone he was too fond of. 
* I cannot call you constantly " Madame la Marquise," 
— it would be so formal to my cousin, and yet — ' 

* Henri de Motteville calls me Adrienne, and he, 
too, is my cousin.' 

' Then may I do the same ? ' 

' Yes.' 

Adrienne's voice was low, also, and it almost 
trembled. 

' And you wiU call me Ivor ? Try and say Ivor 
with the English accent.' 

' I-vor.' 

* Not quite right ; you must say it quite in Eng- 
lish, — Ivor.' 

' Ivor.' 

'That is perfect. You will not forget it, will 
you?' 
'No.' 
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Adrienne knew she never could. It was for ever 
in her memory when not on her lips. 

Then he whispered softly something in her ear 
about 'Home, Sweet Home.' Better had he left it 
as it was. 



Ill 



CHAPTER IX. 

It Was the day of the Countess d'Aurillac's fancy 
ball,— the first she had ever given of any kind, so it 
was imnsally exciting, and she knew that all Paris 
was talking of it, and looking forward to it. She 
was most anxious that all expectations should be 
realized. The band engaged was the best to be had 
in Paris ; the supper, and everything connected with 
the refreshments, were under the superintendence of 
the famous Potel and Chabot ; the decorations were 
as well cared for, — no expense was spared; everything 
that taste and money could accomplish was done. 
Flowers filled up all available spots ; wax-lights in 
festoons lined the walls; numberless servants, all 
dressed in the d'Aurillac livery, were standing in 
silent groups awaiting the arrival of the elite of the 
Paris world. 

There were many anxious hearts that night : 
some beating with hope, some with fear, others only 
desirous of outwitting their neighbour in their 
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toilette, or, from some jealous desire, wished some 
one haply blessed with good looks might be looking 
their worst. It is doubtful whether, amongst the 
moving mass of beauty, wealth, and high birth, that 
soon assembled in those rooms that night, happiness 
predominated, there were so many counteracting 
feelings at work ; still, to have looked at the whole 
on the surface, and without attempting to dive 
beneath it, how joyous they all seemed. The dresses 
were magnificent, and most of them in very good 
taste: the two cousins never looked more lovely — 
Adrienne's face so suited the character of the im- 
happy Austrian Princess, and Agnes could not have 
chosen better than to represent Isabella of Spain. 

Adrienne was sitting in an alcove lined with the 
most exquisite flowers, and a lamp of coloured glass 
hanging over her head. Had she sat there on pur- 
pose to show off her beauty, she could not have 
chosen a better place ; but she made choice of it for 
a very different motive. She could see, as she was 
placed, all that was passing, but could only be seen 
by a few. The principal door was a little to the left, 
and she saw every one that entered and were received 
by Agnes. 

The family and relations had naturally all ar- 
rived early, but amongst them was not Ivor Trevor. 
Adrienne began to fidget, and wonder what had kept 
him. He promised to be early, he told her he held 
her engaged to him for the first dance, and yet, 
though many had arrived, and the carriages were 
heard rapidly succeeding one another beneath the 
covered entrance, he came not. 
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M. de Motteville and his son were standing near 
to Adrienne, but they had not seen her, Henri 
had remarked on her absence, when his father, turn- 
ing round and looking into the alcove, discovered 
her in her retreat. 

' *- Why, Adrienne, you are the lady in her bower 
most certainly. Henri was just wondering where 
you could be, and, behold, we find you nestled amidst 
these lovely flowers ! You are not acting Marie 
Antoinette to life: she loved to show herself and 
be admired. However, the dress is very beautiful, 
and so is Agnes', and the rooms make one fancy 
oneself in fairyland.* 

* They are indeed exquisite. I am glad, too, you 
like our dresses. Mine is a little cimibersome, but 
not to the extent I expected.' 

'Make room for me beside you, Adrienne,' said 
her uncle, 'and let us have a few minutes' quiet 
chat together. I hardly^ ever see you by yourself, 
and rarely get a word with you that I am not obliged 
to utter before half-a-dozen people.' 

* It is very true, dear uncle. I do not know how 
it is, but in Paris one never seems to have five 
minutes to oneself, there is so much to do ; and yet 
here we are, in the very thickest of the greatest 
gaiety, and find ourselves, so to speak, alone.' 

' I must certainly go to Falloux this autumn, j 
suppose you wiU be glad to see me, child ? ' 

' If one could ever be more welcome there than 
yourself, uncle.' 

' When do you think of returning ? ' 

'I hardly know. I had a few lines from the 
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Marquis to-day : his two days' absence has already 
increased to nearly two weeks, and yet it seems his 
business multiplies instead of being got rid of.' 

' He will be wishing you to retui*n/ 

'Not alpne. I won't take that journey by 
myself.' 

* If I went with you ? ' 

* Then I could, of course ; but I do not want to 
leave Paris yet. I want to stay over the 14th of 
June.' 

* It is getting hot in Paris, now.' 

' It will be hotter at Falloux. Why, uncle, you 
seem to have a design upon me. Why do you want 
me to go ? ' 

' I don't want you to go, child. I only want to 
feel — why, what is the matter P ' he asked, as Adri- 
enne gave a sudden start. 

' Nothing, uncle,' she replied quickly, colouring 
up to the very roots of her hair. * I thought 
Agnes — I fancied Agnes wanted me.' 

M. de Motteville looked at Adrienne, and then 
followed to where her eyes were resting ; and he saw 
Ivor Trevor, standing and talking, in his usual 
marked manner, to his daughter. 

'I have often wondered, Adrienne,' continued 
her uncle, apparently forgetting any interruption 
had occurred, 'whether you still are as happy as 
when you first married ; whether no regrets ever arise, 
no feelings of envy spring up, when you look around 
you and see others.' 

'No, uncle,' replied his niece nervously, her 
eyes wandering and seeking what they had just lost. 
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lost. 'I am as happy as most people, I suppose.' 

* That is not saying much, child, yet — it is more 
than I expected. Ah, Mr Trevor, how are youP 
Tou are late for one of the family.' 

* Why, to tell you the truth, my dress, which was 
duly ordered, had not arrived when I left the hotel, 
so it was a choice of not coming at all or wearing . 
my uniform, which fortunately I brought witli me,., 
though I have no right to wear it, unless, as I am 
doing now, for a fancy dress.' 

* Have you not ? We have that privilege iri 
France of wearing our uniforms on full-dress occa- 
sions if we have once served.' 

As Ivor shook hands with his cousin he pressed 
hers very gently, and apologized for being late. 

' Dancing has not began,' she said, for a moment 
looking up into his handsome face, but letting her 
eyes fall instantly. It is very difficult to look boldly 
into eyes that appear to be gazing intently into your 
own, especially if the eyes be large and full and very 
expressive. Ivor Trevor had a habit — ^a very bad one 
— of looking what is termed through people, that is, 
if they were women, and of course young and pretty. 
He was a flirt of the most dangerous kind, for he 
assumed sincerity. Every woman believed herself to 
be the one to whom he was the most devoted ; and vet 
it was not the words he spoke, but simply his manner, 
— a gentle, earnest, impressive manner, dreadfully 
damaging to a woman's peace of mind. Adrienne 
quickly fell under its influence : to her the feelings 
he aroused were so perfectly new and delightful, that 
she gave way to them completely. Agnes, on the 
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contrary, was not so easily mastered : she met him 
on his own ground, for she was a thorough coquette, 
and so the battle was tolerably even ; but she liked 
him, as aU women did. 

Yet Ivor had no more idea or intention of break- 
ing a woman's heart, or causing her a moment's sor- 
row, even, than he had of committing a dishonourable 
action ; but he could not help flirting, — ^it was a part 
of his nature. 

M. de Motteville soon saw, by the subdued tone 
the two were talking in, that his presence was any- 
thing but welcome ; at least, he thought so ; but he 
was mistaken, — ^neither of them cared a straw. How- 
ever, he got up and strolled across the room to where 
his son was standing. 

* Henri, you seem in the blues. This is not the 
place for that. All here ought to be couleur de rose.' 

* It ought, sir ; but everything is not always as 
it ought to be. Tou have been talking to Adri- 
enne?' 

' Yes. I do not imderstand her. Either she has 
no heart, or else she has one, but wiU not keep it 
long.' 

'I think that is it, sir. Look at her now. I 
never saw her before as she has been since that man 
crossed her path.' 

' You do not like him, Henri ? ' 

' If 0, I do not. I do not think him true, and 
there is a something about him that to me is very 
repulsive.' 

' I should say, if you were not my own son, that 
you were jealous, for you are unjust in your judg- 
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ment ; and^ as a rule, it is jealousy that blinds the 
judgment.' 

'Perhaps I am, sir,' replied Henri in a hard 
tone, and then walking quickly away. 

M. de Motteville stood as one transfixed. He 
CDuld hardly beKeve he had heard aright, still less 
that the words spoken were fact. Could it be true, 
that Henri loved his cousin otherwise than with a 
brother's love? Was it possible that he had been 
brought up with her, had passed some months with 
her before her marriage, when, if love was ever to 
exist, it ought then to have come to life ; that he had 
stayed with her for weeks and weeks together in the 
house, after she became a wife ; and, later stiU, had 
seen her sought after, and courted, and still — to all 
outward appearance — ^there was no more than a 
brother^s afiection ; and yet now, at the end of all, 
he was to find his love of a deeper, a sadder kind ? 
Was it that it required hsr heart to be touched for 
him, to find his had succumbed ? It seemed so. 

Poor M. de Motteville thought the greatest 
misery that could befall him had crushed him that 
night. His eyes saw what was passing ; instinct 
caused him frequently to bow as his daughter's 
guests recogpized him; the sound of music was 
heard, the din of many voices reached him ; yet he 
was, in spirit, not amidst it all. He was wandering 
back to days when his heart's desire had been to see 
Adrienne his only sdn's wife, and when he had ex- 
erted all his influence over his wife's cold, calculat- 
ing heart, to induce her to join him in bringing 
about this his cherished wish. 
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He now saw he had missed one loop-hole, perhaps 
the one by which he might have reached the goal of 
his desires, — that of speaking out freely and bol^y 
his wishes to his son. But where was now the use 
of vain regrets and fruitless repinings ? the moment 
was passed, gone jfor ever, as all such moments are, 
never, never more to return. His eyes wandered in 
search of his son. He could not see him ; but they 
fell on Adrienne. [She was standing, and leaning 
on Trevor's arm, and with her disengaged hand 
plucking a flower, which she presently gave him. 

With a glance M. de Motteville saw through the 
whole thing, but in an exaggerated form. He saw 
Adrienne absorbed, and under the influence of a first 
and all-impassioned love ; he saw his son sorrowing, 
alone and desolate, over a hopeless afiection. At 
any rate, for M. de Motteville all chance of the 
simplest pleasure was over. The music jarred on 
his ears ; the people's happy faces and joyous tones 
made him feel irritated and angry that he was so 
distant from anything approaching it ; and so, with- 
out even being missed, he slipped away and went 
home. 

For the first time in his life he felt bitterly to- 
wards Adrienne ; in his heart he reproached her for 
not having loved his son, his only boy, the now 
only comfort of his life. 

In the mean while Adrienne was giving herself up, 
heart and soul, to the enjoyment of the moment. 
Agnes was so absorbed as hostess that she had the 
lion's share of Trevor's attention. There were 
princes, and dukes, and foreign ambassadors present, 
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whose claims on Agnes had precedence to the simple 
English gentleman ; besides, she liked it : the heart 
had no part or place in her pleasure, she delighted 
in admiration, she could not live without it; she 
halted to feel any one obtained more than herself, so 
sh6 always endeavoured to draw away to herself 
what was proffered to another ; but as to her feelings 
being touched, she knew not even the meaning of it. 
The higher the rank the greater the conquest, but 
for all that she was by no means above seeking 
thoae she thought were sought, and for this reason 
she found sufficient time every now and then to pass 
near enough to Ivor to attract his notice, and to 
bring him to her side, and then to say something, in 
which the eyes played a more prominent part than 
the lips. 

Leon d'Aurillac was, perhaps, the least to be 
envied in those grand rooms. It is true he was the 
master of them ; it is true all present there were his 
guests and by his invitation ; it is true his wife was 
almost, if not quite, the most beautiful woman present, 
and that this was admitted by all ; it is true the 
grandeur and magnificence of the whole scene had 
been rarely equalled, even at the residence of the 
greatest lady in the land ; it is true there were no 
drawbacks in any shape or form : he had no dread 
of the consequences of so large an outlay ; he did not 
even feel he was doing what was not in keeping with 
his position ; and yet L^on d'Aurillac was not happy. 
He would rather have been up in the nursery, with 
his little Nathalie on his lap, her fat little arms 
round his neck, and her downy cheek against his, 
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than where he was. The child loved him ; but who 
amidst that throng cared one iota about him ? 

He and his brother-in-law were standing in one 
of the smaller rooms, where tables were studded 
about with cards on them, for such as desired to in- 
dulge in a quiet game ; but as yet no one seemed so 
disposed, every table being unoccupied. L^on was 
just about to throw himself down on a long and lux- 
urious sofa ottoman when Henri cried out, ' Oh, 
don't sit down ! ' And pulling him by the arm to 
stop him, added, ' Look, you would most assuredly 
have smashed that, and it is a pretty little thing, — too 
pretty to crush.' 

' Ah,' said L^on, taking a fan from Henri's hand 
and putting it on a buhl cabinet, out of harm's way ; 
*some one has been here before us. Perhaps two 
ladies, who, like ourselves, are not quite in harmony 
with the gay scene.' 

' Not a bit of it. Had it been two ladies only, no 
fan nor anything would have been forgotten. It 
has been one lady and one man, depend upon it. 
Well, let us hope they, at any rate, are happy.' 

Henri had hardly finished speaking when Ivor 
Trevor came into the room and looked around ; and 
then, seeing who was there, said in a light careless 
tone, ^ I am looking for a lady's fan. Have either of 
you seen it ? ' 

* Oh, you were the happy man, then ? ' said Leon. 

* Yes ; there's the fan just behind you,' and he 
pointed to where he had laid it. 

'A thousand thanks,' said Ivor, taking it and 
leaving the room. 
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* I would give five francs to know whose fan that 
is/ said Henri. 

' Then go and see.' 
*No, I can't.' 

* You're a donkey ! Then I will for you ; but, 
Henri, tell me first — are you in love ? ' 

* If you want to see to whom that fan belongs you 
had better go at once,' Henri replied curtly. 

' I ! — I don't care two straws, but one has some 
feeling for others on such occasions, so I will go.' 

Two or three moments elapsed before L^on re- 
turned. When he did he sat or rather lay down again 
where he was before, but he did not speak. 

' Well ? ' Henri spoke. 

' Well ? ' L^on echoed. 

' The fan — ^whose was it ? ' 

Leon paused a moment, and then said, 

* It belonged to Adrienne.' 

' Ah, I would have staked my existence it was 
hers.' 

Henri spoke calmly but bitterly, and springing 
up, paced the room, evidently much disturbed. 

' Henri.' 

'What is it?' 

* We have been friends together from our earliest 
boyhood. Your sister is my wife, so I have that double 
claim on you, and I think I ought to have your con- 
fidence. Whatever is weighing on you at this mo- 
ment let me share the burden, let me know what it 
is. You are as dear to me — ay, dearer — ^than my 
own brother ; then do not let me feel, by your want of 
trust, that you do not share my affection/ 
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' My dear fellow, I have no secrets/ Henri spoke 
as if in anger, as if irritability had more to do with 
his vexation than grief; then stopping before Leon, 
he added in a softened one, * Some day, L^on, I may 
tell you — ^not now.' 

* Ton are wrong and mistaken ; for if you do not 
unburthen yourself now, under the influence of the 
moment, you never will. But, listen, Henri ; I can 
see, perhaps, further than you think. I can and have 
read your thoughts more correctly than you imagine. 
There is nothing, if a difficulty exist, like grappling 
with it; nothing like speaking out boldly. Never 
walk round a piece of water you require to see the 
bottom of. Dive, and touch the ground bravely, to 
gain the knowledge required ; do not trust to the clear 
surface, — it always deceives, and exaggerates, and 
enlarges the evil as well as the good. Will you hear 
me patiently, Henri ? you have for long loved Adri- 
enne, but you have not known it, and it never dis- 
turbed you till you believed she loved another. That 
unfortunate business of the Cur^ not long after her 
marriage, poor Fr^sier's attentions, you treated with 
indifference, because you knew by instinct she did not 
care a rush for either ; on the contrary, as is the case 
with all women, if they do not return an aflfection, 
they dislike the man. But now all is changed. You 
have an inward conviction she likes this EngKshman ; 
that she feels for him what she has never felt for any 
one before, and so you are — jealous. It is a horrible 
suflFering, Henri, and you must conquer it and reason 
with yourself — would it tend to your happiness if 
she had loved you instead of him? What could 
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you have had to look forward to ; and without hope 
in some shape or form, what is life worth ? ' 

' Stop, L^on/ said Henri, putting his hand up to 
silence him. * There is no use in attempting to reason 
with me, because, though I know all your arguments 
are sound, I cannot just now accept .them or any 
other. I am not a madman, and yet I almost feel as 
one ; for though I know and see my folly, I cannot 
conquer, it. I suppose you have read the whole 
thing aright ; but where is the use of having done 
so ? I cannot undo what has been done ; I cannot 
bring back Adrienne de Motteville ; and supposing I 
could, I have no right to suppose she could ever care 
for me ; but, see, here are people coming in : let us 
go. I shall go home.' 

* No, Henri, do not go ; you will call forth re- 
marks, and Agnes wiU never cease teasing you till 
she finds out the reason. Stay where you are tUl 
others leave.' 

'Agnes WiU not miss me.' 

* Some one will, you may be sure. At any rate, 
stay to oblige me, and try, old fellow, to shake this 
ofi". You must get away, out of Paris, off to some 
place, where new scenes and new faces will help to 
put you to rights. Come with us, to wherever Agnes 
fixes to go this summer ; you may be sure it will be 
some spot where plenty of amusement can be found.' 

Madame de Motteville was thoroughly satisfied 
with. her daughter's ball, — ^there was not one drop of 
alloy in her cup of happiness. She sat in perfect con- 
tentment, enjoying the brilliant scene : her daughter 
was looking beautiful, and not a shadow on her brow ; 
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her son-in-law was all she could desire. She began 
even, of late, to feel satisfied with his wealth, and to- 
night the satisfaction was complete ; as, if he could 
give such an entertainment, he must have enough 
for any one who was not absolutely unreasonable; 
so to her, at all events, everything was bright, but, 
as we have seen, it was not so with all. 

What was the presentiment of evil Adrienne felt 
in connection with her cousin's fancy ball? She 
had forgotten it, even ; she had been too happy to 
give it a thought. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Some Kttle time had elapsed since tlie Countess 
d'Aurillac's famous ball, and the Paris season was 
over. All had fled to various places, — some to the 
seaside, some to the German Spas, others to their 
country seats, and but very few were left behind, 
and those few were grumbling dreadfiilly, yet the 
fault was their own. 

In one case, as in Madame Roucher's, a pleasant 
cause detained her, — ^her daughter was to be mar- 
ried. At the last moment a tolerably eligible parti 
presented itself, and was quickly taken. It was no 
small satisfaction to the would-be still young mother 
to be rid of that long, lanky, iminteresting daughter. 
Others remained for want of being able to make up 
their minds where to go, or else waiting for others 
to join them; in short, those that were in Paris found 
sufficient and good reasons for being there. 

M. and Mme de Motteville had gone to Trou- 
ville, and it was agreed that the d'Aurillacs and 
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their son were to join them when it suited them ; 
but they seemed to find 'some difficulty in making up 
their minds. Agnes, for some reason her husband 
knew nothing about, seemed to dislike leaving Paris 
this year ; as a rule, she was anxious to get away 
with the first, but now she put it off from day to day, 
and would not come to any decision on any point, 
seeming to be irritated when the subject was mooted. 

One day it was intensely hot, so hot that . it 
seemed impossible to go out, or even to keep cool in 
the house unless by remaining perfectly still. Agnes 
was sitting in the large drawing-room, it being the 
coolest part of the house, the blinds were down and 
the room darkened, and she, half-sleeping, half-in- 
dulging in waking dreams, was endeavouring to keep 
cool by the means of a large fan, that she moved but 
very lazily backwards and forwards. 

She heard her husband coming down-stairs, and 
knew at once where he had been. Without any pos- 
sible explanation, it annoyed her when he went to 
the nursery ; she was not jealous of her child — it was 
only Nathalie, it was not a question of the baby — 
but she possibly felt his devotion as a kind of re- 
proach. Yet she liked the children well enough, but 
she did not love them sufficiently not to feel them at 
times in the way, and that they hampered [her move- 
ments. She was very becomingly dressed in a deli- 
cate light green, which suited her complexion admir- 
ably, and the demi-jour helped, as it always does, to 
enhance her beauty ; it softened her face, which was, 
in truth, all her face ever wanted ; at moments, there 
was a tone over it that required it. 
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'Well, Agnes, at last you have a dress most 
thoroughly to my taste,' said her husband, as he 
came in, and then stood before her ; ' it is very pretty 
indeed. I wonder if you got it because you know I 
am so fond of pale green,' or if — it was by mere 
chance you chose it P ' 

Agnes shrugged her shoulders, pouted her lips, 
and was silent. ' Let me, at any rate, g^ve you the 
credit of wishing to please me,' he continued, 'and 
let me thank you, too,' and he bent down, and 
pressed his lips on her forehead. 

' It is too hot to be kissed,' she said captiously. 
Leon at first made no reply, but after a minute or 
two, still speaking gently and kindly, said, ' Why 
will you not make up your mind to leave Paris ? I 
agree with you, it is too h6t for anything, but that 
is because we are sufibcated in a town ; by the sea 
you would not feel it, and we cannot stay on here 
till the winter comes round, so do, dear Agnes, decide 
whal to do ; besides, the children require change. .If 
you will not think of yourself, I am sure you *will 
think of them ; there is Nathalie quite cross, and I 
am sure it is only on account of the heat.^ ... 

' As to the children, what can it matter to them ? 
they thrive anywhere, in heat or cold ; but of course 
I must think of them before — ^before any one else ; so 
I will go this afternoon if you like — anywhere ; I 
don't care where we go.' 

'That is talking foolishly. This afternoon, you 
know, you could not go, nor to-morrow; but you 
might make up your mind this afternoon or this 
moment where you will go, for you seem to be imde- 
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cided about Trouville ; and, at any rate, it will be a 
step in advance. You know I only want you to do 
as you like in everything, and if you are happy and 
contented, so ^m 1/ 

' It seems so ! Why, I am not complaining, and 
yet you keep urging me to go away. I tell you I 
am ready now, and to go where you like.' 

'There is no use arguing with you, Agnes, in 
this humour. It is, indeed, only for you and the 
children I speak ; however, do as you like, — stay or 
go, I will not say another word.' 

Leon d'Aurillac was very much hurt, and his 
tone implied it. He had a trying life, always sacri- 
ficing his every wish to his wife, and yet never 
receiving the remotest acknowledgment: all was 
taken as a matter of course, and as her due, which, 
however, he never disputed, yet he often longed for a 
little sympathy, if nothing more. He £ad yet to 
learn that between man and woman sympathy never 
went alone, — ^love must always be its companion. 

' Well, L6on, don't bother me any more, and I 
promise you that at dinner to-night I will tell you 
both where and when we will go.^ 

* I do not want you to bind yourself to tell me 
to-night, I only wish you, for your own sake, not to 
put it off till some one gets ill.' 

Agnes began to tap her foot on the floor, and 
fidget with her fan. It vexed her intensely that the 
very moment she ceded an inch he, as it were, gave 
up his point. He saw he had annoyed her, but he 
had not an idea in what way ; so he resolved to leave 
her to herself, his only chance of avoiding what he 
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always dreaded, — discontented looks and snappish 
words. 

'I am going to write some letters, so if you 
should want me, you can send to my room/ 

^ I thought you were going out/ 

^ What, in this heat P ' 

' Well, as a rule, men don't fear weather.' 

* If you desire my absence from the house I can 
go out of it, but otherwise I prefer waiting till the 
sun has gone down/ 

He spoke quite good-temperedly, yet Agnes did 
not like it. 

* I want you out ? Not I. I agree with you, it 
is perhaps too hot for the streets.' And she lay back 
her head against the sofa, and shutting her eyes, con- 
tinued fanning herself. Her husband watched her 
for a moment; and to judge from his looks, his 
thoughts were not happy. When Agnes heard his 
retreating footsteps on the stairs, — ^for every door in 
the house was left open — she raised herself up, and 
with a sigh of relief said, * At last ! ' then she took 
out her watch — ' five-and-twenty minutes after two, 
and he said he would be here at half-past.' 

Agnes had had a mauvaise journee ; that is, all 
had gone wrong with her. Early in the morning 
she had had a note from her jeweller, saying the 
little trinket she had ordered to be ready that day 
could not be delivered for another ten days, the 
enamel having cracked, owing to some careless work- 
mansMp ; then she had been very desirous of looking 
her best, for reasons known only to herself : she had 
scolded her maid, her little dog Bijou was sent out of 
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the room in disgrace, she put on half-a-dozen dresses 
before she could make up her mind to wear the one 
her husband had admired ; then heat, that enervat- 
ing, heayy, distressing heat added to her discomfort, 
and that, perhaps, was the solitary cause she had for 
complaint. But she had no time now to recur to her 
self-created troubles, for, punctual to the moment, her 
expected guest arrived. 

Her heart beat quickly, and the colour mounted 
slightly to her cheeks, as the servant annpunced Mr 
Trevor. 

* It is quite heroic in you,' she said, ' to come out 
in such heat.' 

' Did I not obtain your permission to be here at 
half-past two, and do you think the sun could shine 
that would cause me to be five minutes behind my 
time?' 

* Fortunately there is but one sun to test your 
powers of endurance,' she repKed smiling. ' But it 
is, is it not, intensely hot,? ' 

* Yes, I suppose people call it so, but I am only 
oppressed by heat or annoyed by cold when I have 
nothing but the weather to occupy my thoughts.' 

' And what have you to occupy them now, to the 
exclusion of such an important matter as the weather 
in June P ' 

' What have I P ' he asked in return in a serious 
tone and with a look that told Agnes very plainly 
what he meant to imply ; but after a moment's pause 
he added gaily, — ' I have the aU-important fact star- 
ing me in the face that I came abroad six weeks ago 
with the intention of passing, at the outside, a week 
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in Paris in order to make my cousin's acquaintance, 
and then, proceeding onwards south, and that I find 
myself still here, and still ignorant where destiny will 
lead me. I am anxious to go, and yet I feel I am 
chained here. What am I to do ? Advise me.' 

Agnes remained perfectly tranquil, and yet she 
was under the influence of an imusual emotion, but 
she had sufficient command not to betray herself, and 
the most practised eye could not have discovered 
anything. Agnes d' AuriUac found her master at last. 
Ivor Trevor had succeeded in touching the little heart 
she had, thotigh a week's absence would probably 
cure her ; she had for the moment a slight idea of 
what it was to care for a man sufficiently to desire to 
please him. Hitherto she had been surrounded by a 
crowd of people whom she, by look or word, raised up 
hope in their breasts, or by look or word drove them 
to despair, all soon to return to their usual state ; 
but it was not a question now of doing either. She 
for the first time felt uncertain of her victim, — she 
could not thoroughly understand him. At one mo- 
ment she beUeved him to be deeply in love with her, 
and the next she thought he was amusing himself 
only, and she being duped. ^ How can I advise you ? 
you will do as you like.' 

* No ; I will do as you like. You can make me 
do as you choose.' Ivor's voice was full of deep mean- 
ing as he spoke. 

* Then I am satisfied. It is quite enough for me 
at all times, when I know that, if I like, I can have 
my own way.' 

* I believe you speak the truth ; beyond that you 
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care little/ This was a fact, but Ivor did not know 
it. It was said to draw forth an admission ; but he 
did not yet understand Agnes' nature. 

* We are all in the same difl&eulty/ said Agnes, 
finding Mr Trevor remained silent. 'We do not 
know ourselves where to go. My husband only now 
was worrying me about it, and wondering why I 
still remained here. I never did stay in Paris at 
this season.' 

* Then why have you done so now P ' 

* Do you not know ? can you not guess P ' 

' Not in the least. Will you tell me ? ' As he 
spoke Ivor moved nearer to her, — ^the approach was 
more marked by his manner than the actual distance 
between them. 

Her eyes fell, — she could not meet his, which re- 
mained fixed on her. ' You will tell me,' he said in 
a soft earnest tone ; ^ tell me it was — ' His hand was 
resting on the arm. of the sofa, and he let it fall 
slowly, till it touched hers. For one moment she 
permitted him to leave it, and then starting up, and 
shaking off the dangerous dream that seemed about 
to render her blind to all, past, present, and fiiture, 
she exclaimed in a merry tone and laughing, 

^ My little Bijou was iU, and I could not leave 
my dog.' 

^ Bijou P your dog P ' 

* Yes ; you know Adrienne and I are both crazy 
about dogs. You have seen Adrienne's pet, have you 
notP' 

'No, I have not,' he replied sternly, and then 
rising, he said, ^ I am detaining you ; my visit has 
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been too long ; I will bid you good-bye and — fare- 
weU/ 

* You are not angry with me P ' 

* Angry ! How could I be angry witb you P One 
must have a claim on another to be permitted to be 
angry with them/ And he bowed, as if to leave 
without any fiirther word. 

But Agnes did not intend this. She had, she 
found, gone too far, and once more was subdued. 

' We do not part so P ' she said ; ' we have been too 
good friends for that. I did not mean to offend you. 
Will you forgive meP and she held out her hand, 
which Ivor took and pressed to his lips. * You ask 
me to tell you where to go. Go far, far away from 
here — ^from me ; go where you will, see everything 
that is attractive and beautiful, and forget you ever 
saw me, and I will try and do the same. Do you 
know that I never met any one before in my life 
that I feared P but I fear you. Ah, do not look 
pleased : it is not a cause for joy, at least, to me. So 
will you go, where I cannot even hear of you for two 
years, two whole years P I shall be able to trust 
myself by that time ; by then, though I shall not 
have forgotten you, I shall not care for you, and 
shall be able to meet you again, as I wish I now 
could part with you, with indifference.' 

* It is a hard request. Why should you ask it P 
You are not likely to suffer if I refuse : it would only 
be myself ; let me, then, do as my wishes dictate.' 

* No. Whether you or I suffer, or neither of us, is 
not the question. I ask you to go.' 

* Where to P Where shall I most likely succeed 
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in effacing the last few weeks of my Kfe from my 
memory P ' 

' How can you talk to me in that serious manner ? 
as if you did not know, as well as I do, that in as 
many weeks more you will have forgotten all about 
it, no matter where you are ; perhaps it is a mere 
form of speech, and when you have left me, you will 
smile to think of having succeeded in making a 
French woman believe in your flattery. Am I not 
right P ' 

* No, a thousand times, no ! Agnes, let me call 
you so once : it will not hurt you, and will give me 
pleasure, if we are to part, for two years — ^two years ! 
What an interminable time to look forward to — ' 

' But nothing at all to look back on. Well, go on 
— ^if we are to part, which we will, and must, what 
then P ' 

* Will you promise me not to flirt, not to permit 
words to reach your ear that are likely then to reach 
the heart ? Will you promise me thisP * 

'And pray may I ask why you make such a 
request P ' 

* Because you are a coquette, and that in itseK 
exposes you to dangers others are not likely to en- 
counter, or if they did, would be proof against P 

' You are not flattering, at any rate, at this our 
last interview.' 

' Oh, you know fall well all I mean ; if I dared 
speak, if I dared teU you, how almost from the first 
moment I saw you — ' 

Agnes interrupted him with a merry laugh. 

* You laugh,' he continued angrily. * You laugh 
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because you have no heart; you do not know the 
meaning of love or the bitterness it causes. It is 
well, perhaps, that it is so. But remember, nothing 
quenches love sooner than jesting with it.' 

*So I have quenched yours; that is what you 
mean, of course. Then how gratefiil you ought to be 
to me ; but admit, at all events, that the flame was 
not very terrific that can so easily be extinguished. 
However, do not ever try and make a woman believe 
you fell in love with her at first sight, or if you do, 
she will not believe another word you speak. But 
you asked me not to flirt ; supposing I make you 
the promise ? ' 

' And keep it ? ' 

' If I can.' 

* Ah, Agues, you know how to torture as well as 
to please.' 

* Well, I will promise, and I will keep my word.' 
She was softened by his manner, and was as serious 

and earnest as it was in her nature to be. He took 
her hand and held it in his, attempting to draw her 
nearer to him. For a moment she persuaded herself 
she loved Ivor Trevor ; she was moved, and her soul 
seemed stirred at last; a feeling of joy vibrated 
through her whole frame, her heart throbbed, and 
he felt her hand tremble in his ; then — ^the old leaven 
revived in her, and she gave way to her unconquer- 
able coquetry. Drawing herself quickly away, and 
moving her head back — ^for under the influence of 
the moment it had nearly touched his — she looked up 
into his face, her colour heightened, and the look of 
love in her eyes giving place to their usual haughty, 
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cominanding expression, began to talk as she would 
have done to any ordinary acquaintance. 

' You will have hot weather for your journey ; you 
should travel at night, — ^it would be much cooler. 
When will you start ? * 

Ivor looked at the woman by his side and wondered 
whether it was possible there could exist one so ut- 
terly heartless as she assumed to be, and was it pos- 
sible that, knowing it, he could continue to feel the 
least interest in her ; and yet he was well aware she 
had gained an influence over him no other woman in 
life had ever had before. He felt she had conquered 
him, and yet he would have hated her if he could. 

* You do not answer me, but you look at me as if 
I were a" picture or a statue that was being inspected 
with a view to decide on its merits.' 

* It would not be difficult to do that. You are 
right : night travelling at this season is best. I will 
go at night. ' 

' And where to P ' 

* I wUl tell you — this day two years.' 

' Ah, you are reasonable at last,' she said, a little 
piqued. ^And now wish me good-bye. I would 
rather say that word when none are present to hear 
it, and I expect my husband's aunt presently. ' 

* I would rather never say it at all. Au revoir 
is prettier than Adieu.' 

' It depends upon circumstances. Are you going 
to see Adrienne P ' 

' Yes, I am going firom here. Can I take any 
message ? ' 

' None. Yes, you can. Tell her we are off to- 
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morrow, so she had better come and see me this even- 
ing. ' 

'Off! Where top' 

* I will tell you — ^this day two years.' 

Ivor smiled, but it was a sad hopeless smile. 

' You are wiser and stronger than I am/ he said, 
rising. * God bless you, Agnes ! ' and before she 
could either allow or prevent it he pressed his lips to 
hers, and then left her. 

Had she been able she would have called him 
back, but her tongue refused to give utterance to 
his name till it was too late ; and when she recovered 
herself, she did so completely, and would not have 
recalled him if she could. Her Mvolous nature had 
till now been a stranger to such emotions : she was 
surprised at finding herself so moved, and would 
willingly have drank deeper of the intoxicating 
draught, whilst its influence lasted : but once passed, 
she deliberately dashed the cup aside, half ashamed 
of herself for her weakness. 

She remained quietly on the sofa a few minutes, 
fanning herself. Thoughts did not intrude them- 
selves on her, — she was not calm enough yet to think ; 
though the storm had entirely passed, the waters 
were yet still ruffled on the surface. After a little 
she became restless and bored at being alone. She 
spoke a few silly words to her dog, and then ringing 
the bell, desired the servant to tell the Count she 
wished to epeak to him. 

' Poor L^on ! ' was now . what passed rapidly 
through her mind. * I wonder if he would be jealous 
if he knew aU this Englishman has been saying P 
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Well, after all, he would have no great cause. It was 
a moment's distraction, nothing more ; and as to the 
kiss, I could not help it ; he did not wait to ask per- 
mission, and in truth, he was right, for if he had I 
could not have granted it. The English are strange 
people; now, that man made love to me as if he 
really meant it — as if he felt all that he said ; that is 
not the way with Frenchmen, — ^they seem to act their 
part after having studied it over in private. I like 
the English best. I wonder if he do care for me, 
or if it be a mere fancy ; two years will tell, at any 
rate. Two years ! Why, in two years we may all 
be in our graves : but that is a melancholy view of 
affairs ; however, patience is the thing. I only want 
two weeks — or perhaps two days will do,— ^just to 
shake off this sort of, I don't know what, a sensa- 
tion of uneasiness, hardly sufficient to call regret, 
yet verging closely upon it. Ah, it is very charm- 
ing to feel secure of the devotion of a man like Ivor 
Trevor ; but I do not feel so secure of it : he loves 
me now, I think — a sort of infatuation, which makes 
me fear absence will give him time to let reason 
exert itself. I don't like reason in anything of that 
sort. Heason is the proper thing to direct the affec- 
tions of a husband and wife, and duty, also ; but they 
are both hateful things for all that. Here is L6on. 
Well, Leon,' she said, addressing her husband in a 
much more amiable tone than she spoke to him in 
before, ' I have sent for you to tell you I shall be ready 
to go to Trouville to-morrow or the day after. Now, 
am I not good P ' 

* You seem to have become reasonable at last.' 
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^ That was just what I was thinking about when 
you came in/ 

' Thinking of what ? ' 

' Of reason, and right, and duty, and those good 
things, that so often spring up to spoil our pleasures. 
But about Trouville ; I suppose it is to Trouville we 
are to go ? ' 

^ Well, really, Agnes, you are very extraordinary. 
You send for me and tell me you will be ready to go 
to Trouville to-morrow or the next day, which, by 
the way, is impossible — this is the 20th, and it will be 
out of the question to be ready before the 24th — ^but 
that is not the point. You ask now, if it be to Trou- 
ville we are to go.' 

* Yes, this is the 20th. You are quite right, L6on. 
Tuesday, the 20th of June. Wait a moment. Lend me 
your pencil : mine is gone. I suppose Nathalie has 
taken it, as usual.' 

* Nathalie, always Nathalie if anything be amiss. 
Here is mine; but what does the date signify to 
you?' 

' Oh, nothing ; but I want to remember it.' And 
she wrote it down on her tablets, and then put them 
back into her little embroidered bag, that hung by 
her side. ' Well, then, we will go to Trouville on the 
24th, that is Saturday next. Are you pleased ? ' 

' I do not know that I feel very elated at the idea. 
I am glad you have made up your mind. I hate 
uncertainty ; and I know it will do the children good 
to get out of town.' 

*You are never uncertain about me, are you, 
L^onP' 
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' What do you mean ? ' 

* I mean — ^you never doubt me ; you neVer are 
tormented by a feeling of uncertainty that could 
make you jealous P ^ 

Count d' Aurillac looked steadily at his wife for a 
moment, and then said in a firm tone, * No, Agnes, 
never. I think you flirt a great deal too much ; I 
think you are what is called a coquette — ' 

' Ah, that means heartless,' she said impatiently. 

'They resemble each other a little, but not 
entirely ; however, I think you are one, yet I believe 
you incapable of even thinking wrong for a moment. 
I believe you are too proud to do so. But what put 
such an idea into your head ? ' 

*I don't know,' she replied, playing with her 
fan. ' I was cross with you just now, L^on ; will you 
kiss me, and, as the children say, make friends P ' 

*My darling! kiss you? yes. Why, I did not 
give the matter another thought.' And her hus- 
band's lips brushed off the kiss that she already re- 
gretted had ever been given. Her husband's perfect 
confidence in her roused her pride, and did more to 
bring her back to her old self than anything else 
could have done : she resolved he should never find 
it misplaced. 

* You are dull, Agnes ; why not have Nathalie 
down a little P ' 

* Because she would only fidget me ; besides, I am 
not dull. Only just before you came in my visitor 
left.' 

' Who has been to see you in such a sun P They 
must have been marvellously anxious to pay you a 
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visit to come out in such heat, whether man or 
woman/ 

' It was Adrienne's cousin, — ^Mr Trevor/ Agnes' 
eyes dropped as she answered her husband, so she 
did not see the sudden start and anxious look that 
crossed his face. 

' And what did he want ? ' 

* Only to call, — that was all.* 

* Had I known he was here I should have come up.' 

* I did not send for you, because I fancied you 
did not like him.' 

' The very reason why I should have come.' 

' Oh, my plan is to keep out of people's way if 
I do not like them.' 

' Possibly. Mine differs.' 

' Why, L^on, what is the matter with you ? ' 

' Nothing.' 

*You speak in such a tone, and with such a 
manner ; I did not send for vou to be treated as if 
I had done something to offend you.' 

' Pardon me, Agnes. I feel irritated. No, dearest, 
you have not offended me ; but I confess honestly I 
do not like that Englishman, and I do not like your 
receiving visits from him alone. I believe he will 
yet bring trouble on the family.' 

' How so ? what do you mean ? Tell me, L^on.' 

' I have said too much already ; but I said it, 
fearing you might misunderstand me.' 

* But I do not understand you at all. In what 
way can Mr Trevor bring trouble on us P ' 

* Not on you or me, God forbid ! I am alluding 
to his and your cousin.' 
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* Adrienne P ' 
' Yes/ 

* What of her ? She does not — ^Ivor Trevor does 
not care for her ! ' 

* I do not know, and I do not wish to know ; but 
this much I can say in all truth, — ^I wish he had 
never seen her.' 

Agnes looked serious and troubled. Her husband 
saw it, but mistook its cause, — ^he attributed it to her 
affection for Adrienne. After a moment's pause 
she said, ' Mr Trevor came to wish me good-bye. He 
is leaving Paris to-night, I think, or, at any rate, 
very soon, and he told me — at least he said he 
thought he should not see me for two years. Surely, 
that being so, no great liarm can arise from Iub ac- 
quaintance with Adrienne, or, if any have existed, 
their separation will put an end to it.' 

* Two years did he say he was going for ? Sup- 
posing that is so, you are by no means sure he will 
not see her during that time. Besides, people have 
a careless way of talking about their movements. 
He said two years, and he may not be absent two 
months.' 

' If it be as you surmise, any separation is better 
than none.' 

' No, it is not ; it often does more harm. Where 
a long one may remove the evil, a short one feeds and 
nourishes it.' 

* He went from here to take leave of Adrienne.' 
'Who? Trevor?' 

'Why, of course; who else were we talking 
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about ? And I asked Tiiin to tell her that we left for 
Trouville to-morrow, so I expect she will be here 
by-and-bye.' 

' Say nothing to her, Agnes, I beseech you. If 
we are right in our — ' 

* Don't say our. I never thought anything of the 
kind.' 

' I was not thinking of you, but of Henri. If, 
however, it be true, the good to be done would not 
be by words but by deeds ; if not true, then it would 
be a very sad mistake to allow her to know such an 
idea had ever crossed our minds.' 

'If it were true, I think Adrienne would tell 
me.' 

* What, that she loved Trevor ? Never. In the 
first place, a woman will not put herself into another's 
power by admitting a vsnrong ; and in the next, she 
knows how you tease her if you can, so she would 
never be a moment safe, therefore to yoi;, in any case, 
she would not admit it. But I do not know that the 
poor child is herself aware of anything.' 

' Nonsense, L^on. Don't tell me a woman can 
love a man and not know it. She may not love him, 
and yet fancy she does ; but never the other way. 
Now you will admit, I suppose, that I ought to know 
better than you on such points.' 

'Well, you may; but I am not sure that you 
are right, for all that, this time.' 

' You are so obstinate, L^on, and, like all obstinate 
people, will think yourself always right, and every 
one else always wrong.' 
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'Very well/ lie replied, smiling, *I allow you 
have tlie best of the argument. Then it is to be 
Saturday for Trouville/ 

And L^on d'Aurillac left his wife, happy and 
confident in her integrity, truth, and sincerity. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Marquis de Falloux found such a compK- 
cated state of affairs on his reaching Marseilles, that 
it would have been most imprudent in him had he 
returned to Paris leaving them in that state. At 
least, he must put them in proper trim. At the 
very best he could not fail to be a loser ; and to save 
anything the closest personal attention was necessary. 
But in writing to his wife or her father he said 
nothing of this, — ^he merely spoke of being delayed, 
and hoping soon to be able to return ; so that from 
day to day the Marquise expected to hear he had 
started. The General began to grumble. A fort- 
night had elapsed, and he was still tied. At the end 
of another week he wrote, of his own accord, sug- 
gesting Adrienne should return to Falloux ; he gave 
as his reason that the weather was getting warm, 
the season nearly over, and the great attraction of it 
past,— which was Agnes' fancy ball. 

The Marquis was at home at Falloux when this 
VOL. n. 10 
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letter reached liim, and liis sister was sitting near 
the window in the morning-room with him. She was 
so placed^ that by a sUght stretch of her long neck 
she was able to look oyer his shoulder and read the 
contents of it. With her imconquerable jealous 
dislike to Adrienne^ she was always ready to stir up 
an uneasy feeling, if nothing else were possible, in. 
her brother ; and so good an opportunity as the pre- 
sent one offered was not to be lost. Whenever she 
could, she made people as dissatisfied as the circum- 
stances admitted. Her great aim since her brother's 
marriage had been to make it, of itself, a source of 
misery and, consequently, of regret, that she might 
have the satis&ction of telling him she had foretold it 
before it had taken place. Up to the present she 
had not succeeded ; for however his married life fell 
short of what he had anticipated, the Marquis had 
never regretted it. 

' Have you good news from Paris ? I think your 
letter is from Paris, is it not ? ' 

' Yes ; from General de Motteville. The news 
is neither good nor bad, for there is none at all.' 

* Does he not mention his daughter ? She has not 
written for* some time, has she? ' 

*0h yes; I heard the other day. She is quite 
well.\ 

' And, of course, enjoying herself immensely. I 
wonder she likes going about without you,-^though 
I ought not to wonder at it. I dare say she is as 
happy again as when you are with her. It is very 
natural, after all. She is young, very young, and 
people think her beautiful, though such namby- 
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pamby beauty is not to my taste ; but young men 
are diflferent. And then, you see, brother, you are 
old, and you cannot expect her to care much for 
you. Still, for the honour of the family and the 
name, I should not like, in your place, to be letting 
her go about to, first this ball, and then that, 
and dinner-parties, and musical-parties, by herself. 
She has also the misfortune to have a good voice, 
and it is a dangerous possession in a woman. People 
fall in love with voices sometimes, and as long as the 
voice lasts in such cases, so does the infatuation, and 
all that is a poor look-out for your future happiness 
at Falloux. I dare say, however, you have given up 
all chance of that now, and will think yourself suffi- 
ciently well off if you can retain peace of mind, 
which is, I think, somewhat doubtful also.' 

The Marquis sat quietly till his sister had done, 
and then he turned round to her, and said, ' Adele, 
from the moment of my marriage up to this very 
hour you have done all in your power to make me 
as miserable on the subject as possible. I know per- 
fectly well how to look after my wife, and I know, 
also, what peace to expect, and how much I get, 
without any help from you. Now, I do wish and 
request, from this moment on, you will leave her and 
me to ourselves, to arrange our own plans, and to 
do as we think fit and best. At the same time, do 
not think I am unmindful of your intentions. I 
am sure they are meant well, only they do no 
good.' 

* Ah, brother, it has always been the same with you 
as now : you choose to act as you think right, and 
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will never take advice. However, I am accustomed to 
ingratitude, and so I can bear with it. I do not wish, 
to interfere, but mark my words, you will live to rue 
the day that your wife first became acquainted with, 
any of her English relatives. You know how I 
endeavoured to keep her from all and everything 
English ; you know how in the beginning, when you 
were more ready to listen to me, how I told you if 
an English maid were brought into the house not 
another moment peace would exist for any one of us, 
and I warned you about going to England ; I im- 
plored you to think well before you took her amongst 
people who could have nothing in common with 
us ; but yet, knowing all the risk of evil you run, 
you have permitted her to be on terms of intimacy 
with a man, young, handsome, independent — I don't 
mean as to fortune, but profession — who has his time 
to himself to do with as he likes ; and though these 
subjects are not suited to me, I cannot help remarking 
that we are all of us aware how young men in his 
position do employ their time ; what, therefore, could 
be more destructive to your happiness than your 
wife to be on such terms with one who has the claim 
of relationship as an excuse for familiarity ? I have 
now spoken for the last time, as such is your request,, 
and so I have spoken plainly.' 

' You speak to me as if I had thrust Mr Trevor in 
my wife's way ; to hear you talk one would believe I 
had deliberately brought them together. What have 
I had to do with it ? ' 

* You should not have left her in Paris alone.' 

* I left her in her father's care, and I never knew 
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anything about tliis Englishman's arrival till my de- 
parture was decided on/ 

^Leaving her in her father's care was only of 
use for the sake of appearances ; but as to any good 
likely to be [derived from it, you might as well have 
left her in her own.' 

* But what right have you, or I, or any one to 
imagine Adrienne would do anything I could dis- 
approve of?' 

* Because she is young and you are old ; because 
she is thought beautifid, and young men will flirt 
with young married women, and ten times more so if 
their husbands be absent.' 

' Flirt ! There's no harm in flirting. Every one 
flirts in Paris.' 

'Do they? Well, if you have no objection, I 
ought to have none either ; at any rate, I shall never 
touch on the subject again; only recollect this, 
servants will talk and write, too, and truth often 
comes from their lips and pens, and I think you 
would do well to join your wife without delay or 
desire her to return to you. I have done now.' 

And with that pleasant speech Mademoiselle 
Adele rose, and pretended to be leaving the room. 
She knew full well she would not be permitted to go 
off with that peace-destroying insinuation, so her 
movements were slow and awkward, but her brother 
was too much occupied with her words to pay atten- 
tion to her manner. 

* Stop, Adele. You have either said too little or 
too much — I am inclined to think the latter; but 
having said it, I must beg you will explain fully 
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what it is you wish me to understand. As a rule I 
never listen to servants, still less read anything they 
write, but you seem to adopt a different system, 
therefore I must request you, as you have begun, to 
finish what you know concerning my wife through 
the servants.* 

* I ? I know nothing. Pray forget any careless 
word I may have let drop. I would not for worlds 
anything I said, in the excitement of discussing a 
subject so interesting to me because of vital im- 
portance to you, shoidd awaken doubt or suspicion.' 

* What you woidd not do for worlds I cannot 
tell ; but you certainly have awakened feelings any- 
thing but agreeable, and therefore I woidd wish you 
clearly to explain which servant has written from 
Paris, and which servant here the letter was addressed 
to, and then either to procure me the letter or make 
known to me the entire contents.' 

*I will try and do as you request.^ And this 
time intending to go. Mademoiselle de Falloux did 
not give her brother time to open his lips, but in- 
stantly went out and closed the door. 

The Marquis was deeply vexed. He 'had himself 
had misgivings that with all his endeavours he had 
been unable to queU. He knew as weU as his aggra- 
vating old sistet that Adrienne's was a dangerous 
position, but the thought of any harm arising from 
her acquaintance with this English cousin had never 
crossed his mind ; and yet he knew her very clinging 
romantic attachment to everything and everybody 
connected with her mother, however remote, ren- 
dered her less secure, and more open to impressions ; 
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would it not^ therefore, be natural she should like this 
Ivor Trevor P He had not seen him — ^he wished he 
had — ^yet that would not have helped to ease his 
mind ; on the contrary, it would probably have added 
to his torments. He re-read the General's letter, 
but before he had time to think it over or start any 
plan of action, his sister returned. 

*I am sorry to tell you] the letter has been de- 
stroyed. It was written by Lucile to Jerome, and 
Jerome spoke of its contents before all the servants, 
and Marie repeated to me what she had heard. Now 
you know all I do.' 

' No, I do not. I do not ^^know what Marie did 
hear ; be good enough to tell me.' 

'Lucile wrote^ that her mistress was so happy, 
and so gay, out every night at two or three parties, 
and passing her mornings singing, or painting, or 
out riding with a handsome English gentleman, a 
relation of the late Madame de Motteville ; that she 
thought they were not likely to be home for a long 
time, and that no one missed the Marquis a bit.' 

* Thank you ; that wiU do.' 

' I hope it will,' muttered Mademoiselle Adele, as 
she walked away. ' Very lucky Jerome has burnt 
Lucile's letter; I don't suppose my brother will 
think of asking him anything about it.' 

The Marquis, with lips compressed and hands 
clenched, sat and pondered over the poisonous words 
his sister had uttered, — ^the last few had the most 
venom in them for him. What need was there for 
Lucile to say he was not missed ? she could only say 
that, if they felt his absence a relief. Then he al- 
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lowed his brain to conjure up foolish visions of his 
young and beautiful wife singing to this handsome 
foreigner, and he, standing over her, enraptured with 
her exquisite voice. Then he would start from such 
wretched phantasms, and rising from his chair, half 
ashamed of having for one moment permitted him- 
self to doubt Adrienne's integrity, determined at 
once to write to her and her father. He would not 
allude to Mr Trevor, but he would second the 
General's proposal for her immediate return to 
Falloux, and also press his accompanying his 
daughter; but if that were impossible, she would 
have servants enough to see to her necessities and 
comforts. 

He was relieved when these letters were writ- 
ten and sent; and though he knew three or four 
days must elapse before he could receive any reply, 
he had so much business to occupy him, that he was 
not likely to find much time for worry. He went to 
Marseilles almost every other day, sometimes sleep- 
ing there, but generally returning at night. He re- 
solved, however, on this afternoon, to go and remain 
there for a couple of days, — the time woidd pass more 
quickly, and he would feel less irritated away from 
his sister. Seeing her, kept up his anxiety on Adri- 
enne's account, and his angry feelings towards her, 
for having aroused it. He went round to the stables, 
and himself gave the necessary orders, and at the 
same time looked in at his horses. 

* You must miss Moses, Jerome, I think P ' 
'JNTot now, sir; I did at first, and so did the 
horses. He is a lucky dog. I heard from Mademoi- 
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selle Lucile the other day, and she told me when 
Madame la Marquise was alone she always had Moses 
with her, but that she dared not if any one were 
present, — ^he did such queer things, and such a deal 
of mischief, too. He spoilt a lovely dress, all lace and 
things, of Madame la Comtesse d'Aurillac' And 
Jerome seemed delighted at such a feat. 
' That must have been after I left.' 

* The very night, sir. He got out as the car- 
riage was waiting at the door for you.' 

* And does Lucile give you no other news.' 

' No, sir. She wrote because Madame la Marquise 
desired her to find out what little present I shoidd 
like to have from Paris, and so Mademoiselle Lucile 
thought the best plan was to write and ask me.' 

* And did she say nothing else ? ' 

' She said, sir, she thought Madame the most 
beautiftd lady in Paris, and Madame la Comtesse 
the next.' 

' And what else ? ' 

^Mafoi, sir; nothing more.' 

* Have you got the letter, Jerome ? ' 

' Well, I had it, sir — ^I had it even last night, and 
I thought I saw it on the top of the drawers in 
my room this morning, and yet not five minutes ago 
I went, in order to get the cover, to write down the 
number of sacks of corn we want up from the farm, 
and I could not find it anywhere.' 

* You did not tear it up yourself, by mistake ? ' 
' Oh, dear no, sir ; of that I am certain.' 

* And there was nothing else in it P ' 

' Not a word, but what I have told you.' 
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' No mention about me P ' 

' No — ^yes, let me see. Oh, I recollect ; only that 
you had been away a long time, but you were ex- 
pected back daily.' 

' Thank you, Jerome. I was a little curious about 
the letter, because old Marie told my sister you had 
heard from Lucile, and I began to fear, perhaps, that 
Madame la Marquise was unwell.' 

*Law no, sir. I should have come to you at 
once if there had been the least word of such a thing.' 

The Marquis was intensely relieved. He had 
no doubt now in his own mind that Marie had 
managed to get hold of the letter and had destroyed 
it, and the statements said to be in it were probably 
remarks made by one or other of the servants when 
Jer6me told them of Lucile's admiration for her 
mistress. Still he was none the less anxious to put 
an end to the present state of affiiirs. He would in- 
finitely have preferred going back to Paris himself, 
and bringing his wife home, and he half hoped if 
by her answer he found a delay was likely to occur 
in her immediate return, that he would be able to 
leave his affairs for a few days ; but on his reaching 
Marseilles that evening he found that hope im- 
possible to realize : there he must remain, at any 
rate, for some little time longer. By the end of a 
fortnight, however, he thought matters woidd be 
finally arranged ; still he coidd not bear the idea of 
leaving his wife in Paris all that time ; but for the 
present moment there was nothing to be done, — ^her 
reply must come first. 
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In the evening on the fourth day the Marquis 
returned to Falloux, but no letters had arrived. He 
was hardly disappointed, as it was not tiU the next 
morning that he had expected them ; but the next 
morning came, and yet no letters, nor even by the 
second post, which had to be sent for four miles off. 
Another day passed, and another, and at last, in the 
evening Jerome, who had ridden over daily to Capoul 
since the Marquis had been anxious for letters, re- 
turned with the two so desired. But they were not 
at aU what he had hoped or wished for. Adrienne's 
was written in an easy tone, kind enough, thanking 
him for his anxiety about her, and his wish for her 
return, but she was very well, and her father was with 
her ; she was able to go out quite as much as she 
cared about, so she was not dull, and not to trouble 
about her ; she preferred remaining in Paris till he 
was able to come for her, and there was no hurry as 
long as the d'Aurillacs remained, but they talked of 
leaving in ten days or a fortnight, and no doubt by 
that time he would have completed his affairs and 
be able to fetch her. She was very glad they were 
likely to end satisfactorily. She Sent him a paper 
which contained a very good account of her cousin's 
ball ; she should have sent it before but she had mis- 
laid it ; she wished he had been there, as it was a 
beautiful sight, and so on. 

Though not what he wanted, the Marquis hardly 
felt dissatisfied : it was so naturally written that he 
could not bring himself to believe she was manceu- 
vring to stay away for any special reason of her 
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own. She did not mention her cousin, it is true ; she 
mentioned no one, — ^he wished she had ; but he yet 
had the General's letter to read. 

This one was short and to the point. Adrienne 
seemed happy ; and as the Marquis was likely to be 
free in a short time, he said, to let her go on and have 
her full fling of gaiety. He had suggested her 
return, thinking he would himself be obliged to leave 
Paris, but he found now he could remain a little 
longer, so he proposed leaving things for the present 
as they were. 

This change in the General's tone arose from his 
daughter having begged him to arrange for her to 
remain where *she was whilst the Marquis was com- 
pelled to be so much absent from Falloux. 

* You see by his letter, papa,' she said, ' how little 
he is there, and for me to be obliged to be day after 
day alone with his sister, who hates me, would be 
making my life insupportable.' 

' Nonsense, child ! You are Marquise de Falloux 
and mistress of Falloux ; surely, therefore, it is big 
enough for you and one old maid.' 

' Quite, if she would but keep her own apartments, 
but she won't. She is not content unless roaming 
about, prying into every hole and comer, like a cat 
after mice. But, papa, why do you want me to 
return ? ' 

* Why ? Because I wanted to go to Fecamp.' 
*But you said only yesterday Colonel Malpas 

would be in Paris soon, and so render your journey 
unnecessary.' 

* So he will ; but Paris is getting very hot.' 
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* I do not make it hotter for you by remaining 
in it a little longer, and I am disappointed in my 
journey to England ; so if I am obliged to go back to 
Falloux directly the disappointment will be much 
worse. Write and tell the Marquis I wish to remain 
till the d' Aurillacs leave, and that if he be not able to 
come for me then I will go alone.' 

And so it was finally arranged. The Marquis on 
finishing the General^s letter thought for the pre- 
sent he must let things take their course. He was 
thoroughly convinced, and he kept repeating so to 
himself, that he had not the remotest cause, for un- 
easiness, and yet, in spite of himself, his sister's cruel 
insinuations would thrust themselves forward. Be- 
sides, he was by no means sure that Mr Trevor was 
still in Paris, — ^his stay was not to extend beyond a 
few days ; he was passing through only, so it was not 
in the least probable he was there now. But suppos- 
ing he was not, might there not be some one else 
whose presence created the desire his wife expressed 
to remain. But why need he torment himself thus ? 
It was childish and wronging her. Had she not 
always left Paris with reluctance ? this was not the 
first time she had shown disinclination to return to 
Falloux ; and could he be surprised ? When he 
thought of the bright joyous life she had in Paris 
and the gloomy dull existence at Falloux, he could 
no longer wonder. The comparison was painful, 
doubly painful from its truthfulness. Yet with all 
this feeling of a jealous type, the Marquis de Falloux 
trusted to his wife's loyalty and honour with entire 
confidence. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Ivor Trevor had been a constant guest at his 
cousin's house. He was naturally received as one of 
the family, and he soon felt the pleasurable ease such 
familiarity gives rise to. He admired the Marquise 
de Falloux extremely, as every one did, but her soft 
gentle beauty did not strike him as .did the more 
showy, dashing Countess d' Aurillac ; he never left her 
without a longing desire to see her again : her com- 
manding haughty manner at rare moments toned 
down, but in his presence alone, it was then she felt 
her own weakness. But he was mistaken in her ; he 
imagined her to have a great mind, a fine intellect, 
whereas in truth she had neither the one nor the other : 
she gave most people the same impression, but it 
was simply her proud self-possession misled them. 

Adrienne, on the contrary, not only had naturally 
a finer mind, but she cultivated it, as most people 
do who really have intellect. But Mr Trevor had 
not discovered this, and moreover he was not likely 
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under the present colouring of affidrs to do so, inas- 
much as Adrienne felt timid in his presence, and so 
hid all the riches of her weU-stored mind, and often 
felt as stupid as she seemed to be. Many a time did 
she long to express herself on some trifling subject of 
conversation and felt her inability to do so. She often 
asked herself why it was. Was she timid because he 
was English ? Was it because she desired he should 
think well of her, too well of her, and so she failed ? 
She did not know what created that strange fear, but 
she did know this, that she would have given any- 
thing on earth to have been able to talk to him as 
Agnes did. She did not yet know the power of love, 
and that one of its peculiar properties is to make the 
wisest amongst us little better than fools. 

Adrienne saw distinctly that Ivor admired and 
preferred Agnes to herself, yet she felt no resentment, 
— she only regretted her inability to be as attractive, 
and she feared his thinking her stupid and uncompan- 
ionable : they had as yet not clashed sufficiently for 
any other feeling to have gained ground, or to have 
had her eyes opened to the real state of her heart. She 
imagined that all her liking for him, her great plea- 
sure in hearing his footsteps, the beating at her heart 
when she knew him to be near, and when he 
approached to sit beside her, the thrill of joy that 
passed through her when he whispered some empty 
compliment, were all attributed to the fact that he 
was her mother's relative ; it was not till her hus- 
band's letter of the other day had roused and 
awakened her to the fact that in leaving Paris she 
left Ivor, that a doubt crossed her mind as to how 
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much she cared for him, but as to how much her fu- 
ture would be disturbed by such a liking gaining^ 
ground never then occurred to her. 

A woman's reasoning at such a moment is suf- 
ficient to warrant any one considering her mentally 
blind. In the first place, if she feel any affection 
beyond what is admissible, the man for whom she 
entertains it can never possibly guess it, therefore 
she may safely indulge in what affords her such plea- 
sure and injures no one else. Society only interferes 
when its rules are openly outraged; but surely 
society could never condemn a woman for harbouring 
a love that no one living, not even the object of it, 
is aware of. In Paris people did entirely as they liked. 
Adrienne had often heard this said ; but then to do 
as you like you must beware of any one guessing at 
what you are about. Could any one guess at this 
growing love, so closely veiled in Adrienne's bosom? 
Impossible. Then why, she argued, might she not 
give way to it P was it not something to live for ? 
had she not frequently longed for some object on 
which she might lavish the wealth of a young and 
overflowing heart ? And now for the first time, at 
three and twenty, she caught sight of the light that 
henceforth would brighten her hitherto dull existence. 
Instead of trying to crush it, she nourished it, and 
dwelt upon it, and hugged it to her breast as a newly- 
discovered treasure, she feared, if seen, might be 
snatched from her. 

In her new-found joy, she forgot that anything 
could ever arise to mar it. When we are yoimg we see 
through a glass that produces reflections conjured up 
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by our desires, and such as we wish to see ; when we 
are old the glass is shattered, and we see without it ; 
but we see truly, the sorry miserable past in all its 
nakedness, the present stiU tinged by folKes of our 
youth, and the future hardly worth the having, bereft 
and shorn as it is of all power of enjoyment. 

The first time Adrienne met Ivor after the dis- 
covery she had made in her heart's feelings she was 
walking in the Bois de Boulogne, Moses her only 
escort. It was about a fortnight previous to his fare- 
well interview with Agnes. Adrienne was so happy 
in her thoughts that she did not see him ; his voice 
roused her, yet hardly startled her ; it seemed natural 
to hear it, a continuation in reality of her day-dream. 

* I hardly recognized you, ma belle cousine. Who 
would have thought of meeting you here P ' he said. 

* Or you, still less,' she replied. * I often walk 
here ; indeed, whenever I do walk it is here, as I am 
able to give my dog a good run. In these retired 
parts no one sees him, and he so enjoys it.' 

* What a dog ! He reminds me of one I once 
had. I bought him at Turin, and had to give him 
up before I owned him a month. I was taken very 
ill, and had to get rid of him.' 

' You ! ' exclaimed Adrienne. * Impossible I It 
could not have been you ! — and yet — ^how wonderful, 
how very wonderful ! ' 

' What are you talking about ? ' asked Ivor, 
looking at his cousin in equal astonishment with 
herself. 

* Why, Moses, — ^this dog — ^my dog, could he have 
been yours ? ' 
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* I do not say he was, but he is very like him.' 

* But where did you part with him ? ' 

' Between Toulon and Marseilles, — about a day's 
journey, or perhaps less, from Marseilles.' 

' And you were in a carriage, and had some one 
with you, and you were iU? ' 

* Yes. How do you know all that ? ' 

' Then it must have been you. How many years 
ago was it P ' 

* About five, I think.' 

* How very extraordinary ! ' said Adrienne, who 
now detailed to Ivor the whole of Moses' history. 

* It is, indeed, as you say, very marvellous ; and 
there seems something more than chance in all this. 
Do you not think so, Adrienne ? ' 

Ivor's words were simple, yet the tone of his 
voice was so fiill of tenderness and of far deeper 
meaning, that it went to her very heart. 

* I do not believe in chance,' she replied, presently. 

* Do you not ? And yet there are some things, 
unless the law of nature governs all, men and women 
included, that must be the result of chance.' 

' No, — ^Providence.' 

'Then did Providence cause me to be taken ill 
with cholera in order that you might become, in a 
round-about manner, the possessor of that dog. 
What do you call him ? ' 

* Moses. I don't know how far Providence in- 
terfered in the matter, but I cannot call it chance. 
I do not like the idea of things happening to us by 
chance ; in that way any evil may befall us, and we 
cannot avert it.' 
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'And good as well. Bnt we should be more 
likely to avert chance occurrences than occurrences 
directed by Providence. What were you thinking 
about when I met you ? You seemed so engrossed, 
that I was half inclined to pass you by, and accuse 
you afterwards of cutting me.' 

*That would not have been fair/ she replied, 
smiling, ' especiaUy as I was thinking of you.' 

* Of me ? Tell me, then, your thoughts. Take 
my arm ; there is no one near that can accuse us of 
breaking your severe rules on etiquette ; and if they 
do see us, we have two things in our favour,— we are 
cousins, and I am English, and you really half so.' 

He took her hand and placed her arm within his, 
pressing it gently as he did so, and then leaning 
slightly over her, again asked her, in an earnest, 
pleading tone, to tell him what she had been think- 
ing about. 

' I told you, — of yourself.' 

* I know. But what about me ? That I am an 
awkward, stupid fellow ? that you expected me to be 
fair and good-looking, and you find me dark enough 
for an Italian, and ugly enough for a Portuguese ? ' 

*Do you wish me to pay compliments?' she 
said, looking up with a sweet smile, and her eyes, 
as they for a moment met his, beaming with ill-con- 
cealed love. 

*Not compliments, Adrienne/ he said, for a 
moment taking the hand in his that lay on his arm. 
' You could never speak anything but the truth, I 
am certain.' 

' Compliments may be true.' 
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* They may ; but they are not usually accepted as 
such. You are afraid to tell me all you think of me. 
Tou think it would pain me, and — ' 

*■ Oh no, Ivor ; not that. I am not afraid, only 
it is difficult to speak one's thoughts, they are 
at times so rambling. I was thinking of you, as 
in England, in your own home ; how happy your 
sisters must all be to have such a brother. And then 
I began to think of the difference there would have 
been in my life had I had a brother, or had my 
poor mother lived, or, in short, if everything had 
been different to what it is.' 

* Let me be your brother, Adrienne.' 

*No,' she answered hastily. *I should not like 
you now to be my brother/ 

* Why ? Could you not love me sufficiently ? ' 

* Yes,' she said, hesitatingly ; * it is not that. 
You could never be like a brother to me now. Not, 
for instance, like Henri.' 

* But will you promise to try and love me as much 
as you would a brother, if not with the same love ? ' 
And Ivor once more gained possession of the little 
hand and held it longer this time. 

These were dangerous moments for poor Adrienne. 
She did not answer ; she felt there was no need for 
it. Her heart was beating with a joy never yet 
experienced ; for was he not feeding and bringing 
into full life the love she had as yet but dreamt of. 
It was the first intoxicating draught she had ever 
tasted, and under its influence she would have braved 
any evil under heaven sooner than give it up. 

It was a shady lonely path Ivor had led her into. 
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and the distant hum of life did not disturb her. He, 
however, was not so absorbed as to have his hearing or 
sight deadened, and he distinctly heard horses^ feet 
in the distance now rapidly approaching, and pre- 
sently aslant the trees he saw Count d' Aurillac ridtug. 
It was too late to turn back, too late to avoid being 
seen, so he said to Adrienne in a low tone — ^but how 
clearly and distinctly it sounded in her ear — 

* My darling, here is d' Aurillac ; we had better 
meet him ; we cannot avoid being seen.' 

Here, then, was at once the whole thing, without 
apparently a word to lay hold of that might not, if said 
in a bantering tone instead of one of earnest tender- 
ness, have been taken in joke, now become serious and a 
mystery. Both felt it ; the one had done it, if not 
entirely with premeditation, at any rate fully knowing 
what he was about, whilst on the other hand she had 
but given herself up to the dictates of her heart, and 
succumbed to an influence she was incapable of resist- 
ing. Leon's first impulse was to rein in his horse 
and tell Adrienne she was mad to be there ; his next 
to bow, and waving his hand, excuse himself as he 
was in a hurry ; thus following his second thoughts, 
he was hardly seen before he was again out of sight. 

* So much the better,' thought Ivor ; * at any rate, 
he will not have suspicions aroused in his own direc- 
tion, and it is doing no harm to my little cousin. If 
she fancy she cares for me to-day, she will forget me 
to-morrow, though I would not willingly cause her 
four and twenty hours' trouble.' Both had walked 
on in silence some minutes when Adrienne said, 

* Ivor, I think my carriage is a long way from 
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here. Had we not better turn back ? I left it near the 
water-fall/ 

' Oh, stay a little longer ; two such meetings can- 
not take place in one day, whether by chance or — 
Providence/ 

And Adiienne was too happy to offer any positive 
resistance, so on they strolled, at moments silent, at 
others words spoken hardly worth repeating, yet each 
producing an effect from the tone and manner with 
which they were uttered. 

Ivor had said nothing to Adrienne that he felt 
was passing a boundary he had laid down for himself, 
according to his own code of what was honourable and 
right, and yet he had said enough to fan a gentle flame 
into a consuming fire. He did not love Adrienne, 
but he thought her very loveable ; he loved Agnes 
d'Aurillac, though he felt she did not possess half 
the heart of the other. He knew her to be vain, con- 
ceited, and selfish, and yet he had never seen a woman 
for whom he felt the same infatuation as he did for 
her. 

At this moment, as he looked at the gentle sweet 
face of his cousin, and brought before him the more 
classical and commanding beauty of the Countess, he 
wondered why it was, and now more especially, 
when he had learnt, as he surely had, that Adrienne 
was not indifferent to him, it did not require any- 
thing beyond common instinct for him to feel that 
she loved him ; yet her love was of no value to him, 
because he did not estimate her character. Her 
beautiful cousin eclipsed her : he could make use of 
it to amuse him, to cause an excitement for the 
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moment ; aiad his vanity did not admit of his resign- 
ing it, so he encouraged it; moreover, it was very 
pleasant to him, and when he could not be with Agnes 
he was glad to be with Adrienne. 

*Do you mean,' said Ivor, at last feeling it 
absolutely necessary to speak, after a long interval of 
silence, ' do you mean to say you came here solely 
on account of that great ugly brute ? ' 

' I do, indeed ; but why do you speak disparag- 
ingly of Moses ? he is not ugly in my eyes/ 

' That is so like a woman. She has but to like a 
thing at once to find it possesses a thousand hitherto 
undiscovered attractions. What a lucky beast he is. 
Come here, Moses. He does not know me in the least. 
It would be a miracle if he did.' 

' And yoUy do not believe in miracles ? ' 

' No, indeed ; do you ? Oh, I forgot. You were 
brought up in the religion which admits the possi- 
bility of miracles, and so you believe in them, do you 
not?' 

* Yes, I do. That is, I believe in those our Church 
teaches us as authentic ;' were they not proved to be 
facts they would not be permitted to be taught.' 

' But miracles are contrary to nature.' 

' Very true ; but our Lord, being the Son of God, 
was able to do things contrary to nature, and trans- 
mitted the power to his apostles, and they, again, on 
to certain chosen Christians, whose lives were as 
nearly approaching their great Master's as it was 
possible for erring mortals to be.' 

' But how can you receive the dogma of transub- 
stantiation ? if you do, you must admit the power of 
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performing miracles is given to any man who is 
priested. But, Adrienne, I am wrong to talk to 
you thus, and we must not argue on the point 
again.' 

* Argue I cannot ; but to hear you talk is a great 
deKght to me, so do not stop. Who can tell who is 
right?' 

' Ah, who, indeed ! But my views are peculiar 
and such as I do not desire others to partake, at any 
rate through my teaching, therefore I will not talk 
about them.' 

* My mother was of your faith ; I wish I, too, had 
been brought up in the same.' 

* You are as well as you are. All religions are 
alike in one sense : they are instituted for the govern- 
ment of mankind ; without them there would be no 
respect of laws; property and people would alike 
suffer if religion did not exist. 

* No religion at all ? That would be an impossible 
state of things. But tell me, what is the great differ- 
ence between your belief and mine ? ' 

* The great difference is that your Church is based 
on superstition and traditions, and the reformed 
Church casts both on one side, and accepts only the 
Bible as its foundation. But do you not know the 
various points on which the two religions differ P ' 

* No. As girls at the convent we were not per- 
mitted to talk or even think on such subjects ; and 
since I left it I have not cared to inquire. I know 
there is much that is wrong in our faith ; but I do 
not know that which is right.' 

* Do not trouble yourself about it, at any rate, at 
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present. Tou will take from the pleasure of life if 
you begiu to worry yourself about theology ; for if 
the love of studying it once takes possession of your 
mind you cannot shake it off; you go on and on, 
diving deeper and deeper, till you reach the bottom ; 
and then, when that is gained, what are you benefited 
by it?' 

' You have gained knowledge, have you not ? ' 

' No, you gain nothing.' 

* Nothing ! I do not understand you.' 

* I do not wish you to do so. Listen, Adrienne. I 
was, as you know, in the army, and I retired be- 
cause my regiment was ordered to India. Being an 
only son, my father did not like my leaving the 
country, so I gave in to his wishes. However, the 
idea of doing nothing was unbearable, and I resolved 
to study for the Church. I did study, and the result 
of that was, that I gave up the idea of becoming a 
clergyman, and resolved to travel ; and here I am — 
not tmvelling, you will say — but I ought to be, and 
that very shortly. Tou know what has been keeping 
me staying on here.' 

* But tell me your reasons for not entering the 
Church,' replied Adrienne after a moment. She per- 
fectly understood what he implied by the last words, 
but she took no notice of it beyond ablush mantling 
her cheek. 

' No, I will not. I will tell you this much, — I con- 
sulted your grandfather, and he agreed with me, I 
was right in taking the step I have done.' 

' My poor grandfather ! You never mention his 
name that I do not long to know him.' 
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'And when will you go to England ? * said Ivor, 
glad to turn the conversation. 

* Oh, you know it does not rest with me. I would 
start to-morrow if I could.' 

' This is the right time of year for England ; all 
will be looking lovely now.' 

' And yet you have left it ; of your own free- 
will.' 

* Yes, and gladly too. And I have not yet made 
up my mind where to go.' 

'Whichever route you choose, Marseilles will pro- 
bably be on the way ; will you then come and see us 
at Falloux ? ' 

* How gladly I need not tell you. But shall I be 
welcome ? ' 

* Do you think it possible you could be other- 
wise?' 

* Is there not an old lady there who is as great 
a foe to my countrymen as a cat is to a bird ? ' 

* Old Ad^le ! ' said Adrienne laughing. ' Agnes 
has told you about her, I am sure. Yes, there is an 
old lady who used to be the terror of my life and the 
worry of Moses. But I have nearly got over my fear 
of her now ; and though she and I will never get on 
t ogether, she cannot vex me as she used.' 

* I have a great horror of old maids. I think I 
must wait till she is away before I go and see you.' 

* Then you will wait as long as she lives, for she 
will never stir.' Adrienne spoke in a half pettish, 
half disappointed tone. 

' Would you wish me very much to come ? ' he 
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asked in a soft tender tone, bending over her and try- 
ing to look into her eyes/ 

' Yes/ she murmured very low, loud enough, how- 
ever, to reach his ears. 

' Then I will, though the place swarmed with 
old maids,' he replied in his usual gay manner. 
* Here we are,' he continued presently, ' where 
you were wishing to be half-an-hour ago. How 
pleasant it would be if half-hours generally brought 
the fulfilment — of our wishes. I know what mine 
would be, if I had the power this moment of obtain- 
ing a wish.' 

Ivor said this in a way intending to draw forth 
an inquiry from Adrienne as to what his wish was 
about, but she asked no questions. She knew as well 
as if he told her, that it was in connection with herself, 
— ^instinct was sufficient to make her feel this, so she 
wisely held her tongue. Her carriage was standing 
on the opposite side of the road, and Ivor beckoned to 
the servant to come across. 

' Will you drive with me as far as the Champs 
Elysees ? ' asked Adrienne as he placed her in her 
carriage and Moses jumped in after her. 

He declined, however, and said he preferred walk- 
ing; 'besides,' he added, as the servant was now 
out of hearing, ' I should feel jealous of that dog; ' 
and without giving her time to answer, he bowed and 
moved away. 

' Jealous of you, my dear old Moses ! Why, you 
are ten times more dear to me, because you were once 
his. Ah, he has no cause for jealousy. I think I 
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could even make up my mind to part with you if it 
pained him to keep you ; but no fear of that : I am 
not likely to be tried. He must have been joking. 
Jealous of a dog ? impossible ! ' 

Whilst Adrienne was driving home, full of happy, 
delightful thoughts, recalling every word and look of 
her cousin's, thinking of the intense pleasure it would 
be having him at Falloux, and what a heaven on 
earth he would make it by his presence ; then think- 
ing what old Jerome's amazement would be like 
when he heard who the sick gentleman was that left 
Moses in his care, and travelling on in thought to 
the days and weeks they might pass together, he — 
Ivor — ^was debating in his mind whether he should 
not at once go off to the Countess d'Aurillac's, and if 
by good fortune he found her at home, tell her of his 
imexpected meeting with Adrienne in the Bois de 
Boulogne and of his walk, or, as he thought of express- 
ing it, his walking back with her to her carriage, and 
so prevent the Count's story causing any misconcep- 
tion. But Ivor, with what is known as the devil's 
luck, was saved all trouble by seeing the Countess' 
carriage drawn up with several others, and she chat- 
tering to two or three people who were standing 

round it. 

' How handsome she looks,' thought Ivor. ' How 

far superior to my pretty cousin ; yet she would soon 
love me, I feel sure of that ; and Agnes ; ah, it will 
be more difficult to win her love ; and vet what would 
I not give to possess it ! ' 

Ivor Trevor joined the group, and in an easy, off- 
hand manner unburdened himself of the affair, which. 
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though it could not be said to worry him, he still 
was glad to have off his mind. Agnes was so vexed 
Adrienne had gone home, — ^it was such a pity they had 
not met; but she was so stupid, she always avoided the 
crowded parts, and only went there when driven by 
necessity. Ivor was delighted that Agnes took it as 
she had, at the same time he was a little nettled that 
there was not the remotest appearance of jealousy. 
The fact was, Agnes could not be jealous, because 
she could not love : it was not in her nature to care 
sufficiently for any one to rouse jealousy. Besides, 
she knew she felt sure of Ivor, and did not grudge 
Adrienne having a little flirtation with him, if she 
liked. She had not the faintest idea Adrienne cared 
for him ; on the contrary, she believed her to be too 
cold and indifferent ever to be in love, there was 
therefore no fear on that score ; and she so rarely 
paid attention to what her husband said, that when 
he did relate the circumstance to her she shrugged 
her shoulders as if it were a stupid idea of his own 
brain, and said she thought Adrienne might walk in 
the wood with her cousin or any one else she fancied, 
and it was no concern of theirs. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

After leaving the Countess d' Aurillac on the day- 
Ivor Trevor had engaged not to see her again for 
two years, he could not summon up courage to go at 
once to his cousin's. His interview with Agnes had 
been too disturbing ; he felt he required a Kttle time 
to gather together his thoughts, and to calm down 
his agitation. It was an unusual occurrence with 
him to feel nervous, and yet he was so now. The 
battle he felt now to be an imequal one ; she had the 
command over him, and the advantage that is ob- 
tained only by keeping the heart untouched. He 
knew if he could but make any way in her affections, 
all would be in his own power. 

He stood leaning against one of the great massive 
lamps that decorate the Place de la Concorde, at the 
comer of the Champs Elys^es, his eyes following the 
carriages, one after the other, as they passed rapidly 
before him. There were not many of them, and no 
one in them that he knew, so they did not disturb 
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his reverie ; on the contrary, the moving multitude 
around him — ^for there are hundreds of foot-passen- 
gers at that spot, no matter what the season of the 
year may be — ^made him feel more solitary than 
had he been in those lonely walks in the Bois de 
Boulogne, where some days back he had met 
Adrienne. 

He wanted now to decide on his own course. He 
had written home several times, but his most fre- 
quent correspondent had been his Uncle Philip Trevor. 
To him he had sufficiently withdrawn the veil from his 
heart, as to let him see it was in some way touched, 
but whether by his own grandchild or the young 
Goimtess Mr Trevor could not tell. He earnestly 
prayed it might not be the former, as in that case 
two beings, both dear to him, must, he knew full 
well, sufier, whereas if the latter, at any rate only 
Ivor's troubles would affect him. 

He had written as cautiously and yet as dis- 
tinctly on the subject as he dared, and this letter 
Ivor had received that day, only half-an-hour before 
he paid his farewell visit to Agnes. Mr Trevor 
urged his nephew to go away, to begin the travels 
he had left England for the purpose of pursuing, 
and not waste any more time in leading a profitless 
life amidst a society that, as an Englishman, he could 
not really care for. 

But there Ivor's uncle was mistaken, for he did 
care far more for it than he had ever done for society 
in his own country. Still he felt the wisdom of the 
advice, and resolved now — little thanks to him, for 
he had nothing more to remain for — to start at once 
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for some place where he could pass the next two 
months, and that the climate would be more suitable 
than the East, and then early in the autumn start for 
Syria and the Holy Land. 

Switzerland, the Rhine, the Italian lakes, the 
German Spas, all rose to the surface one after the 
other as offering attractions ; but his heart was not 
in it, and so, as with all things under the same cir- 
cimistances, he rejected them, each having draw- 
backs. He was giving it up, resolving to take the 
train to Strasburg first, and when there let fate 
direct him, when he felt a hand rest on his shoulder, 
and an English voice exclaim, 'Well, old fellow, 
who would have thought of seeing you like Melan- 
choly not on, but beside a monument ; looking for 
all the world as if you had an old relation who would 
not die, and whose money you were bound to inherit. 
And in this gay city, too ! ' 

*Why, Hawkesley, how are you? I am right 
glad to see you,' said Ivor Trevor, shaking hands 
warmly with his friend. ' When did you arrive ? ' 

* Only last Saturday, and I am off again the day 
after to-morrow. Which way are you going ? We 
may as well walk as stand here.' 

* Oh, any way — ^your way. Where are you 
going ? ' 

* I am going to the Lake of Como first. It will 
take one a fortnight getting there, as I mean to do 
a little Switzerland en route. Come with me, 
Trevor ? There are three of us have agreed to pass 
a couple of months knocking about, and we want a 
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fourth. You know the other fellows, — Gerard 
Mousley and Fred Bennett.' 

* What, is Fred back again in Paris'? * 

' Yes. He went to Hamburg for about ten days, 
and was bored, and "all that sort of thing, you 
know " ; and then tried Baden, and last came back 
here ; and he has promised to be one of our party on 
the understanding he has no earthly trouble, and not 
compelled to get up in the middle of the night.' 

' Poor Fred ! He is a good fellow, but infernally 
lazy. I should like, of all things, to join you, and I 
see nothing against it. I think my good genius sent 
you this way, for I was, at the yery moment you 
saw me, pondering over in my mind how I should 
get through the next two months. I am, or ought 
to be, bound for the East, but I cannot summon 
sufficient courage to go off there in this weather. If 
the heat be almost unbearable here, what must it be 
in Jerusalem ? ' 

* Jerusalem ! Why, Trevor, if you attempted to 
start for Jerusalem now, I think I should get two 
doctors to sign a certificate of lunacy against you.' 

* I am not quite mad yet, you see, as I wish to 
avoid going there now. Here I am at my quarters. 
Where are yours ? ' 

' What, are you at the Bristol ? Have you come 
into a fortune lately ? ' 

'No, not exactly. 1 am not responsible for 

being here. A connection of mine, — ^you know who 

I mean, — General de Motteville, my Uncle Philip 

Trevor's son-in-law, took a room for me here. I 

don't find it so overpoweringly expensive as I 
VOL. n. 12 
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believe families do. I have only a bed-room, and I 
always dine out, so that I know my expenses to a 
fraction.' 

' We are all at the Grand Hotel/ replied Major 
Hawkesley, ' on the fifth floor, I believe ; but I have 
never walked up to my room yet. Now let us settle 
when we are to meet. What are you going to do 
to-night ? ' 

' Nothing/ 

' Then come and dine with us at V^four's. We 
can't stand the heat of the Table d^Hote at our 
hotel, — ^it is unbearable just now. We dined there 
the first two nights, and then resolved never to try it 
again. Besides, you pay immensely, and don't get 
half enough to eat. If there be a good dish it is sure 
to be finished before it reaches you,' said Hawkesley, 
laughing. 

' That is the case at most dinners,' replied Trevor. 
* Yery well, I will meet you at Vefour's at haK-past 
seven. Will that do ? ' 

'That is rather late, for we want to go to a 
theatre afterwards.' 

' Name your own hour, and I will be punctual.' 

' Then let us say half-past six.' 

So it was settled. 

When Major Hawkesley left Ivor he looked at 
his watch, and finding it already past four, he 
thought he had better at once go to Adrienne's 
house, tell her of the proposed plans and of the 
Coimtess' determination to leave Paris. The break 
his meeting with his old friend had made in his 
thoughts had also brushed off the first sensation of 
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regret under whicli he had been suffering ; he was 
quite ready now to go and sit with Adrienne, and 
indeed more inclined for it than for solitude. 

As he approached the house he saw the carriage 
drive up to the door, so she must be either on the point 
of going out or else coming home ; in either case he 
was fortunate not to miss her. The doors were open, 
and as he entered he met his cousin coming down- 
stairs. 

* I gave you up,' she said, holding out her hand ; 
' you never come so late as this,' she added, with a 
little reproach, he thought, in her tone. 

'I am late, because I met a friend who only 
arrived from England last Saturday, and he was 
taUdng so much of his plans, that the time slipped 
by unnoticed.' 

' Are you coming in ? ' asked Adrienne. 

' I was coming in, but I will not now. I can 
return after your drive, only I have promised to 
dine with some friends to-night early, so I am 
afraid my visit will be short.' 

' It will be better for my drive to be shortened 
instead,' she half-whispered, and then aloud said, 

* Come in now, and I will drive later. I have nothing 
particular to do; indeed, I was going out more to get 
rid of time than anything else ; the heat has made 
the day seem long.' 

Adrienne sent her carriage away, saying she 
would send for it when she wanted it, and then with 
Ivor went up to the drawing-rooms. 

* I wanted so much to see you,' said Adrienne. 

* This morning I had a letter from the Marquis de 
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Falloax, and he will be home to-morrow morning ; 
he leaves Marseilles td-day, and we shall be returning 
to Falloux almost directly/ 

Adrienne's manner and tone told the tale of her 
heart. She might try as much as she chose to con- 
ceal what she felt, but it was all useless : she was 
pulling pieces of silk out of the fringe of her white 
parasol, she bit her lips, and did not dare to lift her 
eyes ; but for all that the tremulous, hesitating voice 
could not.be commanded. And Ivor Trevor was not 
in a mood to make her more at her ease ; his inter- 
view with Agnes had steeled his heart against her 
gentle, loving ways, and whereas he would at any 
other time have met her on the same ground, he 
now felt at a loss what to say. Anything common- 
place was not in his nature, even if he had to deal 
with a woman for whom he felt perfect indiflference ; 
and though not more conceited than the usual run 
of men, he was flattered and pleased at the prefer- 
ence shown him by Adrienne. He knew how she 
was sought after and flattered, and he knew that a 
look from him or a word had more weight than all 
the fulsome compliments strung together, that she 
was daily in the habit of hearing. His silence was, 
after all, the best under the circumstances ; she 
thought he, too, felt their approaching separation, 
and therefore could not speak. After some little 
time, he said, 

' In a few days, then, the last few weeks of my 
life will be like a dream, and all of us dispersed in 
different directions.' 

Ivor felt now for the first time in his life regret 
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at having flirted and gained the affections of a young 
and beautiftd woman ; he would have given much to 
have undone the work of the last few weeks in con- 
nection with Adrienne. As he watched her now, 
and saw that a shade of sorrow tinged her face, he 
reproached himself bitterly with being the cause of 
it. Fortunately for his own peace of mind, he had 
no time to dwell on it at that moment. There he was, 
too, beside her, and must talk to her to-day as he 
would have done yesterday : it was too late to remedy 
the evil, but he must endeavour not to make it 
worse, and,if possible, rise above the difficult ies, and 
then disperse them. 

It is so easy to talk and reason with a cool head 
aud a cold heart ; but if either happen to be affected, 
it is utterly useless attempting it. He could argue 
with himself, but how could she ? 

* I have not long left the Countess d'Aurillac, and 
I am the bearer of a message to you, to the effect 
that she leaves for Trouville immediately. 

* Really! But by immediately I suppose she 
means next week ? ' 

' I do not know ; I rather think sooner than that. 
I have taken leave of her, and shall not see her 
again.' 

' You say that, Ivor, in a tone that it would make 
any one think parting was a great sorrow.' 

* Did I ? ' he exclaimed, looking up suddenly. 
Adrienne's large brown eyes were fixed on him with 
a melancholy reproachful expression, one he could 
not resist; gentleness and a kind of submissive 
manner to whatever might be her lot made him 
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accuse himself of the sorrow he had wrought, and so 
thinking to make amends, he doubled the wrong he 
had already committed by deliberately using decep- 
tive words. 

* Parting with you is a great sorrow. Do you 
not know it ? ' he said earnestly. 

* No ; I sometimes think the contrary, and some- 
times — ' 

* Well, sometimes — tell me what you were going 
to say ? ' 

' I forget ! ' she cried, springing up from her 
seat and walking towards the writing-table, making 
pretence to look for a letter, though she knew no 
papers, or letter, or anything else was there that she 
wanted ; but her eyes had filled, and all seemed dim 
to her, even Ivor, and so she made an excuse to wipe 
the tears away before they fell. 

Once again Ivor was sorry, yet what could he 
do ? What was the use after all, if even they loved 
each other mutually ? she was not free to choose him 
or any one else, so why worry himself about it ? 

* Have you decided where to go ? ' she asked pre- 
sently. 

* Almost. As I told you, I met an old friend, a 
brother officer, and he and two others propose going 
through Switzerland to North Italy ; they have asked 
me to join them. I dine with them to-night, to make 
all necessary arrangements.' 

* And so after all you will not go through Mar- 
seilles ? ' 

* It is better not. I will return that way. * 
' When ? ' 
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* In two years/ 

* Two years ! What a time ! it will never pass ! * 
^ It will pass so quickly, that you will hardly 

believe it possible when you look back.' 

* Perhaps so ; but I cannot look back now, I may 
not care to do so then. I have but the future to hope 
in.' 

' And yet you are happy. ' 

'I was, in a kind of way; I am not so any 
longer.' 

' Adrienne, do not say so ! I cannot tell you the 
intense pain it is to me to hear you talk so. I feel 
as if I could do anything in the world for you ; I 
could bear, even, never to see you agaiji rather than 
feel for one moment I had caused you a single 
hour's regret — if I have done so. ' 

* You, oh no, it is not you ; it is myself. I have 
no one to blame ; it is my own discontented nature, I 
suppose ; but we won't talk any more about it. Let 
my unhappiness remain sealed up in my own heart ; 
I ought not to have alluded to its ever being there. 
Let us talk of Agnes. She has, then, really made up 
her mind to go to Trouville at last ? I am very glad 
of it, for the children's sake ; and she herself is not 
looking the better for late hours and the fatigue so 
much going out entails.' 

* I thought her looking very well to-day.' 

* She is very handsome, is she not ? ' 

* She is to my mind,' said Ivor, * the most fascine 
ating woman I ever met with, and she is wondrously 
handsome. I do not think, however, I should call 
her beautiful.' 
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A thrill of pain passed through Adrienne. She 
began at last to see that Ivor Trevor entertained a 
warmer feeling for Agnes than mere admiration. 
She spoke, however, naturally, though a Uttle too 
calmly for a close observer not to see that it was 
forced. Ivor was thinking of Agnes, so Adrienne 
was not heeded. 

' Her husband is so good, so kind, and so devoted 
to her/ said Adrienne, feeling as she spoke Leon's 
praise, that Agnes had no excuse for caring for any 
other man. 

' Yes ; d^AuriUac seems a good enough sort of 
feUow, but weak, I should think, and too fond of his 
children. ' 

' Do you think that possible ? I do not. L^on 
is only weak where Agnes is concerned ; he is firm 
enough otherwise, and so upright and honourable. 
My Cousin Henri thinks so very highly of him.' 

* And that to your mind is sufficient to render 
him perfect ? ' 

*No, not quite,' replied Adrienne with a sorry 

smile. ' Henri was very pleased at his sister's mar- 
riage, and told me she could not have married a 
better man.' 

' And was he equally pleased at yours ? ' 

* At mine ? Oh, I don't know. A cousin and a 
sister are two distinct things, and the interest felt 
in them so different. I do not think he did quite 
like it.' 

' No, so I thought.' 

Trevor spoke curtly. He could not have said 
why, but the turn the conversation had taken did not 
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please him. He rose to take leave. * I will do my- 
self the pleasure of calling on the Marquis to-morrow 
about this hour. I would not disturb him so soon 
after his arrival, but I think it more than probable I 
shall be leaving the next day. I shall find you at 
home also, shall I not ? ' 

* Yes, I shall be here.^ 

Instead of sending for her carriage when Ivor left 
Adrienne covered her face with her hands and burst 
into tears, the first tears of sorrow and bitterness she 
had ever shed, — tears drawn from the consciousness 
that her misery originated in wrong ; she knew it 
now ; it required no words for her to understand it, 
it was all too palpably before her. She allowed her 
tears to fall unrestrainedly, and felt relieved by 
doing so. Then she roused herself, and resolved 
henceforth to crush all forbidden love from her heart. 
It was not her fault that she could not love her hus- 
band, but it would be her fault if she gave to another 
what he alone had a right to. It would have been 
ten thousand times over better if she had gone back 
with the Marquis to FaUoux, — she would not then 
have met Ivor Trevor. Her life, if not happy, at any 
rate was not the reverse, and after all, she had but little 
to complain of. But now she had learnt the great 
secret of love, she knew now of whatf her heart was 
capable, she knew the intense happiness she might 
have experienced, had her fate been to marry a man 
to whom she could have given her affection. A 
strange feeling of desolation came over her : she had 
no one, with all her wealth and rank, no single being 
to whom she could confide her sorrow ; that sorrow 
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site must struggle against, and, cost wliat it miglit, 
conquer. If she had a sister, if her mother were 
living, — ^her mother, whom she had so often regretted, 
so often wanted, how she would have guarded her, 
and sheltered her from these storms that her inno- 
cence had exposed her to. But what was the use of 
these vain regrets ? but wasting time, and nourishing 
a morbid feeling that imfitted her to cope with her 
difficulties, which she must leam to bear alone, and 
which, after a little, she would feel thankful at none 
knowing her secret. It is only in the first intensity 
of an unrighteous sorrow that the desire to confide in 
some one is so great, — this longing after a little wears 
off*; but if by any chance, under the suffering of the 
moment, the secret has been revealed, then what 
bitter regrets arise ; for words cannot unsay what 
the tongue has uttered, and the poisoned arrows re- 
main in the hands of another to shoot with, when 
and how their humour may direct. 

Never tell another what might at some future 
occasion be repeated to the injury of yourself or those 
you love. A friend to-day may prove an enemy to- 
morrow. 

Adrienne wondered as she sat nursing her own 
trouble whether poor Maurice Bermont's love for 
her had been such as she felt for Ivor ; if so, she 
could imderstand his distracted state ; and yet 
could he have loved as deeply, as intensely ? She 
thought not; she thought no love on earth ever 
came up to what she knew now filled her whole 
heart, and soul, and mind. But she would destroy 
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it, she would crusli it out, for it was an unholy 
love, and no peace or rest could be hers as long as it 
existed. She was about to leave the room when the 
Countess d^Aurillac was announced. 

* Why, Adrienne, how is it you are at home at 
this hour ? ' she asked. * I called merely to leave a 
message ; I stayed at home till now expecting you, 
and here you are still ; have you been out or are 
you going out ? ' 

* Neither. Ivor Trevor called and kept me,' 
she replied ; * he gave me your message, and I should 
have come to you later. So you are really off to 
TrouviUe?' 

* Yes. I feel, Adrienne, as if I were doing such a 
grandly good thing in going away the first ; for our 
little circle was very pleasant, however, matters were 
going a little too far, and, mafoiy I did not know what 
follies I might have committed, had I not brought 
the whole affair summarily to a close. You see, 
he is very fascinating.' 

* Who, dear ? what do you mean ? ' 

*Why, have you not guessed, you innocent 
child P You are so silly ! Your handsome 
cousin, to be sure. He nearly came to a declara- 
tion to-day, but I laughed it off, and we have 
parted, ma chere, for two whole years. I really 
thought at one moment I should have been unhappy, 
and I think I am a little; but Trouville wUl 
distract me and drive away all dull thoughts, so 
I shall not suffer long, shall I ? Why how serious 
you are, Adrienne, and you look pale — what is the 
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matter, Adrienne? you don't care for Trevor — do 
you?' 

* No, no, Agnes. I do not care for him ; why 
should I?' 

Adrienne forced herself to answer, but the blow 
she had received was great. She had thought that 
Ivor liked Agnes, and she knew how much he ad - 
mired her ; but that he should come direct from her, 
his lips fresh from uttering a long sorrowful farewell 
to her, and that he should then have spoken to her 
the words he did ; that he could have told her of 
these two years' absence as being a painful separation 
from herself, caused such a revulsion that she 
felt her heart, as it were, wither up, her whole 
nature seemed suddenly to have undergone a 
change, — a change not for the better. The dis- 
covery of having been duped and deceived never 
improves us. 

*You know, dear,' continued Agnes, always 
heedless and never dreaming any one possessed feel- 
ings deeper than her own, * one gets oneself rather 
talked about if one is seen flirting with a foreigner, 
and especially at those watering-places, otherwise I 
should have liked very much to have asked him to 
have joined us at Trouville.' 

* Would Leon have liked it ? ' asked Adrienne, 
her eyes looking larger than ever from the pallor of 
her face and lips. 

* Oh, I don't know, but that would not signify. 
Henri, I know, does not like him, but brother's likes 
and dislikes are never regarded. However, I have 
not asked him — ^for my own sake.' 
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* Ah, Agnes, you love with your head, not with 
your heart/ 

* And the very best thing possible to love with. 
I can steady my head, but if the heart becomes 
touched, I could not reach that/ 

* I wish I were like you, Agnes.' 

* In what way P ' 

* In every way.' 

* Comfort yourself, dear ; you might be worse off 
than you are. I think you are to be envied. When 
does your husband return ? ' 

* To-morrow.' 

*And you will return to Falloux at once, I 
suppose ? ' 

* I suppose so.' 

* I will call to-morrow, at this hour, shall I ? ' 

* Yes — ^no. No, not at this hour. I shall be out. 
Come early .^ 

' Twelve P ' 
' Yes.' 

* And we will talk over our plans. I cannot stay 
longer now: I am going to Madame Louise to 
hurry her with my dresses. I shall require to take 
cool things with me.' 

So the two cousins parted, one occupied with a 
first heart's sorrow, the other with her toilets. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Marquis de Falloux arrived, as was ex- 
pected, in time for breakfast on the day after his 
letter was received. Adrienne met him with cor- 
diality; she had resolved henceforth to do her duty to 
the utmost of her power, to be loyal in thought, 
word, and deed ; she would try and bring about a 
happier state of things between them. Time had 
enabled her very much to conquer the timidity that 
for so long caused a barrier to her daily pleasure 
and peace ; she could, at any rate, now speak out 
openly and unrestrainedly. The last few weeks of 
her life had, however, wrought a greater change in 
her than all the years that had passed since she was 
a cluld. 

The night after Agnes had laid bare her folly 
and admitted that for her own sake she had parted 
from Ivor Trevor for two years, and told her cousin 
of his love for her, Adrienne reviewed all the past 
that was in any way connected with him. She saw 
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now the cup of poison she had held so near her lips 
that her escape was almost miraculous; she would 
have drank it to the dregs, if once a drop had passed 
them, but Agnes had been the means of saving her. 
Though her first feelings were hard to define, being 
between jealousy and envy, she was not long in 
finding out that she owed her much. Could she 
have met her husband as she now did, if the feeUngs 
of yesterday morning were still rampant in her 
breast P She had, therefore, much to be thankftil 
for. She now knew she could love passionately — 
that her whole soul had been longing for some object 
to love as she did Ivor Trevor ; that it was for this 
she pined when she first went to Falloux ; but now 
having found it out, she must guard against giving 
way to such absorbing, all-powerfiil feelings; she 
must crush it out, and then it could never happen 
again. She could never love another as she loved 
Ivor, but for the future she must endeavour to be 
less a woman and more of the heartless coquette. 
If she succeeded, she might at any rate spare pain 
to herself. 

And now that for the time being she and the 
world were to part, and that she was on the point 
of returning to her coimtry home, she would see if 
she could not make her husband more her companion, 
and endeavour to take her place as his wife, and not, 
as hitherto, her sister-in-law the mistress, and she as 
a mere visitor. 

Like all people who desire to do right, with 
their heart not in it, she rushed at once headlong at 
her task. The cold salutation gone through, she 
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asked her husband about his journey, and then his 
affairs, putting a series of questions about the how 
and the where the money he had been uneasy about 
was invested ; how much lost and how much saved, 
endeavouring to show a desire to be interested, yet 
a bystander might have seen with what a nervous 
manner she spoke, and how laboured and forced it 
all was. But this proved her earnestness, and the 
more credit was deserved by her than if her interest 
had been genuine. There is no earthly praise due 
to people who do their duty when it is pleasant, but 
when it goes against the grain, when what they do 
they detest, but do it on principle, then may they 
claim some credit. 

The Marquis was extremely astonished ; it was 
difficult to say whether he was most surprised or 
most pleased. At first he answered straightforwardly 
enough, but as she went on he said he was sure 
such questions could not interest a lady, and that 
matters of that sort were only suited to men and 
very old ladies. 

* But all a husband's business ought to interest a 
wife, ought it not ?' said Adrienne, *and I want to 
learn all about your affairs.' 

The Marquis gave an uneasy start. In a moment 
it flashed across him that Adrienne was being made 
a tool of by some one desirous of ascertaining the 
state of his affairs, or to get money from him, or for 
some evil purpose to learn all she could. 

'This sudden interest is strange,' he said; 'you 
never cared before to question me as you have now.' 

'You think it strange?' she said thoughtfully. 
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* Yes, and you have reason, for it may appear sudden 
to you, and yet I only want to do as other wives do, 
to try and be more your companion and help, and to 
feel you have some trust in me. I have been little 
else than a child up till this, and now I wish to be 
L'ke what I am, a woman, and to act and think 
as one/ 

* It is a pleasure, Adrienne, and a very great one, 
to listen to you, yet when I look at you I cannot 
fancy you fitted for an old man's companion and 
help: you are more suited for society. Continue 
your life, child, as it has hitherto been ; do not 
change it ; it would not be adapted to your age. 
As long as you are happy, I am. I can manage my 
business without your sharing the worry.' 

* You do not understand me,' persisted the young 
wife. * I wish to do it, I wish to help you, I wish 
to be more with you, to go about with you, and to 
be interested in what interests you. I now regret 
not going with you to Falloux, — it was selfish of me, 
but that is past; it is the future I want to make 
better ; but you must help me, and not tell me you 
do not want me, and that I am only fit for balls and 
parties, and not for home life. I will make myself 
fit for you if you will let me, and you must also 
help me to take my proper position at Falloux. 
Your sister, hitherto, has not allowed me to take 
any share in the direction of the house. Will you 
do this ? will you support me ? I ought to be there 
what I am here. I know it will be a struggle, but 
my life is not happy as it is now, and I have won- 
dered why it was so, and this is the conclusion I have 
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come to, that I am not acting rightly, and yet not 
altogether by my own fault.' 

Adrienne once having forced herself to speak 
out, was able to do so freely enough, but the Marquis 
was too much taken by surprise to know what to say 
or. how to act. Had all this been at the time of 
their marriage, though great the disparity in their 
ages, they might have.been very happy ; but now they 
had each^^entered a groove of their own, and though 
Adrienne in her great desire to throw off the mantle 
that love had wrapped around her, and to emerge 
again from it as she was before it had enveloped her, 
fancied that if the Marquis would take the proper 
line of action she would be like any other wife, 
happy and contented with her lot, it was utterly 
impossible now for her ever to enter the same path 
as his. The feelings prompting her were aroused 
from a desire to do anything that could bring 
about a change. She wanted to bury the past 
in oblivion, she wished to brush it entirely off the 
tablets of memory, and nothing could do that so 
effectually as painting something perfectly different 
over it. 

Adrienne waited patiently for her husband's 
answer ; she wanted a distinct one, but she did not 
get it. He seemed to have suddenly frozen up again 
to what he used to be in his most formal days, 
and said, 

*Any wish of yours is respected by me, and 
nothing gratifies me more or is more flattering to 
my feelings than to hear you express such praise- 
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worthy desires. You may rest assured that what- 
ever I can do shall be done, here or at Falloux/ 

Adrienne rose with an impatient shrug of her 
shoulders, and walking up to the window murmured, 
* I am not to be allowed to do right, it seems ; how- 
ever, I will try ; I have said for the present all that I 
can, and I must leave the rest for actions. What do you 
propose doing ? ' she said, turning round and facing 
the Marquis. * Do you intend returning to Falloux 
immediately, or remain on here, or go elsewhere ? ' 

* What would you wish to do ?' he asked kindly, 
*0h, you know I have but one wish, and that 

one is not likely to be gratified.' 

'To go to England?' 

Adrienne nodded her head. She was put out, a 
rare occurrence with her, but she had had cause — ^to 
find, with the best desire to do right, she was to be 
left still to depend on herself alone. 

* Where is your father ? ' 

* TJp-stairs, I suppose. He rarely is down before 
twelve ; he knows, however, that you were to arrive 
this morning, bo lie may probably be here earlier.' 

* Adrienne, if your father will take you to 
England, you shall go.' 

* Again to be away from you ? No, I will not go 
unless you go also.' 

This decision was indeed a triumph over herself, 
but one, perhaps, that in a cooler moment she could 
not have come to. She tapped the floor impatiently 
with her foot, and tears, angry tears, filled her eyes. 
She could not understand her husband. She won- 
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dered whether he cared for her, — perhaps he did not, 
he might even dislike her. How could she otherwise 
accoimt for his cold reception of her proffered Mend- 
ship, and now after all she said, his proposing she 
should go without him to England. And yet not 
more than six weeks ago he had left her reluctantly 
in her own house and surrounded by relations ! 

The fEict was, the Marquis began to feel perfectly 
secure against his imagined eyils. One by one 
those matters that had tormented him concerning 
his wife, and which his sister, having first conjured 
up had then magnified, disappeared imder the in- 
fluence of her words and manner. He was sure that 
no one, neither English cousin nor French, had for a 
moment touched her heart, so that he felt disposed to 
let her do anything she liked and go anywhere her 
fancy led her; he also really wished to spare her 
the worry of business matters, which he was in- 
wardly convinced, however much she might desire 
it, she could never imderstand; he did not apply 
this only to her, — ^he imagined no woman, with one 
exception, and that one his own sister, could grapple 
with business; but she was not like a woman, so that 
cleared his difficulty at understanding how even 
she could. 

* I am afraid/ he said, *it will be impossible for 
me to go over, or if I went I could not be absent 
more than a fortnight or three weeks. I must be 
back at Falloux by the end of July.' 

*That is a month hence. "We might start at 
once.' 

' We might.' 
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* I shall be satisfied if you remain only a fort- 
night there. Will you go?' And Adrienne's 
brown eyes looked up anxiously and pleadingly into 
her husband's face. 

* I will/ he replied. He could not have refused 
then^ had she asked him anything less feasible. 

* Thank you/ exclaimed Adrienne with almost 
childish delight, and looking once more^like her own 
self. 

At last, then, the great wish of years was about 
to be realized. For the first few hours after it was 
decided she felt so happy that, for the moment, all 
other thoughts were drowned in the all-absorb- 
ing delight of seeing her grandfather, and Ivor's 
father and mother. It was that reflection brought 
her back to her senses again ; still there would be 
great pleasure, though pain were mixed with it. 

When Agnes called that morning, according to 
her promise, she became very envious when she 
heard of the plan, and said to Adrienne, in an 
injured tone, * You don't envy me now, I suppose ? 
The tables are turned, I think.' 

* You have not the same reason for longing to go 
there I have ; had you, you would have been there 
long ago.' 

* No, I should not ; for if I had no better reason 
to desire for going than to see an old grandfather, I 
should not go at all. Shall you go, uncle?' said 
Agnes, turning to the General, who had joined them 
a few minutes previously. 

* No, Agnes; de Falloux is going ; that is enough. 
I know how it would be if I went, — ^I should be kept 
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there to look after Adrienne ; and I have had enough 
of that/ 

* Why, papa, I have been no trouble.' 

* None at aU. Still, I have returned you safely 
into your husband's care, and there you will remain, 
as far as I am concerned.' 

* Come to Trouville, uncle ? ' 

' Possibly I may do that, but I shall not go far 
this summer. You have all stayed so late in Paris, 
that you will no sooner be gone than it will be time 
to return.' 

* What shall you do with Moses, Adrienne ? ' 
asked Agnes. 

* Take him with me,' she replied, at the same 
time turning to her husband to see if he demurred. 

' I hope he will not play any of his tricks, then, 
whilst there, or your EngKsh relations will think you 
crazy to have such a beast. You know what he did 
yesterday ? ' said Agnes. 

'No indeed, I do not,' replied Adrienne, anxi- 
ously. 

* Oh, you need not look so alarmed ; it was nothing 
belonging to you he destroyed. He seems to know 
most perfectly what is yours and what is not. You 
remember yesterday evening, after the heat of the 
day, it became a little fresher, and I had on my soft 
knitted shawl, — that white one with a blue border : 
it is very large, and the wool so fine, it is like lace. 
Well, as I was coming up-stairs, it fell off my 
shoulders, and the porter picked it up and laid 
it on the seat at the bottom of the stairs, so that I 
might see.it when going out. But Moses also saw it, 
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and, Tinfortunately, before I did. I suppose he has 
a horror of white or of me, for he no sooner sniffed 
at it than he laid hold of it, and shook it and tossed 
it, and shook it again, as a mad buU might be ex- 
pected to do with a red cloth. The porter tried in 
vain to rescue it. Moses growled, and tore up and 
down with my poor shawl, till he at last left it 
in pieces about the place. Adrienne, I cannot con- 
ceive your keeping such a dog, though I suppose you 
hold to him ten times as much since you found out 
who his original master was. If I were you. Mar- 
quis, I should be jealous.' 

' If you were, me, Countess, you would be exactly 
as I am, and do as I do, which is to submit entirely 
to the will of the ladies,* replied the Marquis, 
promptly; and then added, addressing his wife, 
* Have you found out where the dog came from ? ' 

* Yes ; my cousin, Ivor Trevor. He it was who, 
when seriously ill, happened to see Jerome and asked 
him to take Moses off his hands. But, Agnes, I 
really am very sorry to think you are again a sufferer 
through Moses. I cannot possibly imagine what he 
means by attacking your things in such a way ; and 
you won't let me give you a new shawl or a new 
dress. I really don't know what to do.' 

* Have the brute shot ! ' said the General, 
gruffly. 

' Not she,' said Agnes. * Moses is the only He 
that ever stirred up her heart into action ; isn't he, 
Adrienne ? ' 

* You are complimentary to the Marquis, Agnes,' 
said her uncle. Agnes shrugged her shoulders, as 
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mucli as to say it was not probable the Marquis could 
ever do that. 

* Indeed I would not have him shot/ said Adri- 
enne. 'Poor dear Moses! Do you know, Moses 
never fails me. If I want sympathy, he gives it me ; 
if I want society, I find it with him; if I want 
affection, he is ready to lavish it on me ; if I want 
care, he protects me ; if I want amusement, he — ^ 

* Affords it at my expense ! Thank you, Adrienne. 
I really think you are mad about that dog; and 
such a huge, black, rough, shaggy beast ! Now, if he 
were like Bijou, — silky, soft, and gentle — ' 

*And snapping at everything and everybody,' 
said Adrienne. 

'"Well, that is better than tearing clothes to 
pieces, and lying on white satin dresses when he has 
just come out of the river.^ 

'Really, these two ladies are very amusing, 
General, with their dogs,' said the Marquis. 'It 
ought to take the conceit out of us, the way they 
talk of the value they set on them.^ 

'Very stupid, I think. I wonder either you 
or L^on allow them to keep dogs at all,' was the 
reply. 'I am off now, de FaUoux,— I am going 
back to my own quarters. If you and Adrienne 
are really going to England, you ought to write to 
Mr Trevor at once. You will go to him, I suppose, 
direct ? ' 

' Of course, papa. Why, it is only to see him I 
want to go.' 

' Ugh ! Next time, I suppose, it will be to see 
the country.' 
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'Adrienne will write,' said the Marquis. *But 
though she says we can start in a couple of days, I 
know what it will be, — ^it will take three times a 
couple for her to get ready.' 

* Indeed, it will do no such thing,' replied Adri- 
enne. And she was right. Knowing, as she did, that 
her husband cotdd not be absent longer than the end 
of the following month, she resolved to gain every 
day she could by hastening their departure. She 
wrote and told her grandfather that at length they 
were to meet, and, with every affectionate expression 
she could string together, she spoke of her antici- 
pated pleasure. 

In the afternoon Ivor Trevor, as he proposed, 
called on the Marquis. Adrienne had not forgotten 
his visit, but she purposely refrained from mention- 
ing it. The Marquis was reading the papers, and 
inwardly groaning over the policy of the existing 
government. He was a thorough-going Conserva- 
tive, and all progression had certain objections for him ; 
but though he admitted as the world went on pro- 
gress to a certain degree was not to be stayed, he 
could not endure Liberalism in its mildest form. In 
every shape he set his face dead against it, and it 
was beginning to dawn in France; the Marquis 
never ceased saying that when it had advanced, as it 
must do under the existing ministry, to freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, and every other freedom 
conceivable, then would France enter the autumn of 
her history. She was now in her prime ; she stood 
at the head of civilization ; her capital was the finest 
in the world ; she upheld art and advanced science ; 
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she was one of the greatest of the European powers ; 
but if the ministry then in office kept it long, she 
would soon be brought to the level of any other in- 
significant kingdom ; her grandeur would decay, and 
her sun set for ever. 

These reflections, brought to the surface by some 
fresh power being granted to the people, and which 
was being discussed by the press, did not conduce to 
the Marquis' good humour, so when Ivor Trevor was 
announced he was received in the most formal, cere- 
monious, and cold manner possible. It was not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at that Ivor's first impression of 
the Marquis was unfavourable, and that he thought 
him a pompous, proud, disagreeable man. StiU he 
did not curtail his visit: he was willing for Adrienne's 
sake to put up with him, and he was anxious to 
receive an invitation to FaUoux. It is always 
pleasant to a man to be in the society of a beautiftil 
woman, and ten thousand times more so if she likes 
him, and does all in her power to please. Though 
Ivor had decided to join his friends and was therefore 
not likely to be in the neighbourhood of Marseilles for 
some time, he wished, if chance took him there, to be 
able to present himself at the request of the Marquis 
as well as of his wife. 

His astonishment was great at being told of the 
immediate visit to England; Adrienne had not hinted 
at such a thing being probable ; he was rather an- 
noyed at the idea, he would have liked to have been 
at home ; he would have wished all the county to see 
how his beautiM cousin preferred him to others, when, 
as he knew would be the case, she was being sought 
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after on all sides. Nothing would have delighted 
him more than feeling he had her all to himself, 
there being no other present to whom he would 
have preferred giving his attentions. However, 
fortunately for Adrienne, her cousin was going 
in a different direction, and for her sake it was 
devoutly to be hoped that she would never meet 
him again, till at any rate her feelings had undergone 
a change. 

It was Ivor's nature to let his feelings be in- 
visible, — ^he had great command over himself at all 
times, and on this occasion so little was required 
that it is hardly probable his vexation would be 
seen. He had the tact to express his regret that he 
would not be there to give them a welcome on 
English ground, but his father would do that better 
than he could, and he would write at once to Deanley 
apprising them of their approaching arrival. 

*Do not pray do that,' said the Marquis. 'We 
will go to an hotel as near as possible to Mr Trevor's, 
so as not to inconmiode any one.' 

Ivor smiled at the notion of there being an hotel 
at or near to Milton, where the Marquis and his wife 
and servants could put up. 

' That is impossible,' he replied, ' as you will see 
on reaching the place; besides, my uncle would 
naturally be excessively pained if you did not go to 
his house. My father's place is about twelve miles 
from Milton, — ^they would be more than pleased if 
you went there; but I fear my imcle would not 
willingly spare his granddaughter, especially as your 
visit will be so short.' 
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' I must leave her to arrange all that, I suppose. 
You are going to the East, I understand. Do you 
propose making a long stay, or merely the usual 
tour of the present day ? ' 

' I wish to be absent from England for at least a 
couple of years, and to see during that period as 
much as I can ; therefore I do not think I shall do 
more than pass the autumn and winter there, then 
return to Europe, and visit all that is most worth 
seeing.' 

*You are right to travel. I always regret I 
wasted so much time in my youth in society ; now I 
am too old to go very far from home. I do not like 
roughing it, and there are few countries — even in 
our time when travelling is luxurious — one can visit 
thoroughly without great personal discomfort, and 
nothing now could compensate me for that.' 

' My object in going first to the Holy Land is 
that I know I shall find plenty to rough there, and 
that in almost any part of Europe one finds civilization ; 
not that I care very much about discomfort, only it is 
felt less at first than after enjoying the luxuries to be 
met with in first-rate hotels. But I am going to 
spend JiJy and August in Switzerland, and early in 
September take the Trieste steamer to Malta, thus 
escaping the great heat.' 

*And on your return, should you pass in our 
direction, I hope you will find your way to Falloux.' 

The Marquis was beginning to thaw a little. 
Conversation had driven the newspaper partially out 
of his head, and his manner was less stiff. To a 
certain extent only, however, coidd he shake off 
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formality, — ^it had become a part of himself; he 
would die with a degree of ceremony ; he could not 
help it. 

Ivor thaoked the Marquis, assuming a manner 
of indifference, as if he did not care two straws for 
the invitation, — and in truth it was vague enough 
not to be of much value, still it was sufficient to be 
made use of if required. 

He had not yet seen Adrienne ; he now inquired 
for her, and whether he should have the pleasure of 
seeing her, but she was not at home. Just as Ivor 
was leaving the Marquis asked him if he could not 
dine with them the following day, and they could then 
take leave of him. Ivor accepted, of course, but at 
first seemed to hesitate, not being sure that he 
would be able ; however, he foimd he could remove 
all obstacles, and so it was settled. 

The Marquis, quick of thought, argued that a 
dinner was in all cases safer than a morning call, 
where there exists any doubts, and Ivor would 
assuredly have paid another visit to take leave of 
his cousin had the Marquis not invited him to 
dinner. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

Great was the joy at Milton Rectory when 
Adrienne's letter arrived. Mr Trevor could hardly 
believe he read aright. He took off his glasses and 
rubbed them to clear them, and then passed his 
handkerchief over his eyes, thinking they too were 
dimmed, and he again read the letter. It was true 
enough; his prayer at last was about to be answered, 
and he was to see his grandchild — the child whose 
birth had brought about the greatest sorrow of his 
life, rendering his heart and home alike desolate. 
Yet how he yearned to clasp her to his heart, to see 
again her, who, when she left his roof, an infant of 
a few weeks old, was alike unconscious of love or 
hatred. 

The morning passed away in conjectures and 
fancies, and dreams of past and fiiture, till at last he 
was roused to the present by the deep tones of the 
church bell striking twelve. He at once summoned 
his housekeeper, to confer with her as to the best 
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arrangements that could be made for his expected 
guests. 

'I think, Mrs Simmons/ said Philip Trevor to 
this important member of his small establishment, 
after stating the simple fact that he expected visitors, 
*I think if you prepare the blue room and the room 
off it for the bed-rooms, and turn the dressing-room 
into a kind of sitting-room, it will do very well; 
don't you think so ? They are the largest rooms we 
have, otherwise my own room is more prettily 
situated/ 

* Yes, sir ; that will do for the gentleman and 
lady, but where will the servants go ?' 

* I don't suppose they will bring more than two, 
a man and a maid ; you can stow them where you 
like.' 

^ Well, sir, being foreigners, I don't suppose they 
will mind the accommodation they get, provided 
they have plenty to eat. They do eat, sir, those 
foreigners ; they will have to do without frogs and 
snails whilst they are in this country.' 

' To be sure they must, Mrs Simmons. I don't 
think they will miss them much if you give them 
plenty of good beef and mutton,' replied Mr Trevor, 
endeavouring to conceal a laugh. * I would have the 
rooms newly furnished for my granddaughter if there 
were time, but they are to be here on Saturday, so 
there is nothing for it but to make the best of what 
there is in the house, and you will do your utmost, 
I am sure, Mrs Simmons.' 

Mrs Simmon^ having assured her master she 
would, returned to her own quarters, and by degrees 
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confided her news to the other servants. The advent 
of a parcel of foreigners was commented on in these 
lower regions in terms little complimentary to their 
nationality. The uneducated classes, even in the 
present day, have a notion that all foreigners are 
alike, whether French, German, or Italian ; all are 
dirty, all are greedy, and all bear a comic appear- 
ance, — ^their only notions being derived from some 
stupid representation at a theatre ; in the country 
the people's ideas are the same, but greatly ex- 
aggerated. 

If one could have opened the housekeeper's head, 
and seen the impression in her mind as to what 
Adrienne was like, we should have found the likeness 
of a very large, dark, coarse-looking woman with an 
incipient moustache, and a few short bristly hairs 
growing out of her chin, enormous hands and feet, 
a square build, ready to eat any amount of soup at 
all hours of the day, and smoking cigarettes in the 
intervals. 

The Marquis, on the contrary, would have been 
portrayed very tall, thin, and with very long legs, 
in very tight trousers, always walking on the points 
of his toes, and apparently ready to commence and 
dance the Minuet de la Cour. 

The prejudice against all foreigners among this 
class is insurmountable ; they look on them as 
capable of committing any atrocity in a moment of 
passionate anger, — they believe that to oflFend one is 
to run the risk of being forthwith poisoned ; and no 
amount of reasoning against these foolish stupid 
notions is of any avail. If, after an acquaintance 
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with one or two, they find them as humanized as 
themselves, and often very much more so, they only 
believe them to be exceptions that form the rule. 

Saturday, though so near as to leave no time for 
much to be done in the way of preparation, yet 
seemed to Mr Trevor, at least, a long way before it 
actually came. He found the evenings long, and 
that arose from his inabiKty to occupy himself, he 
sat broding over events long since passed away ; so 
the hours passed slowly. However, at length the 
day dawned, the morning was lovely, and Milton 
looking in all respects its very best. 

There is something very beautiful in the calmness 
of the country in the early morning : nature awaken- 
ing into busy life ; here and there a bird's sweet voice 
raised in song ; the as yet but half-distinct sounds 
for the preparation of the day's labour; the soft 
breeze brushing away the dew-drops from the heavily- 
laden flowers ; the warm sun, becoming brighter and 
brighter and tingeing all with a joyous hue. Mr 
Trevor was looking out of his window, and thinking 
how beautiful was all creation ; his heart lifted up in 
thankfulness for bare existence only. There are such 
days in our life, however weighed down it may be by 
sorrow, when it is worth haviiig, for the sole 
enjoyment of living, of breathing the fresh air of 
heaven, and this was one of them. The air was 
still cool, and as it fanned his face and he gazed 
around, he felt that indescribable love of life that 
is such an antidote to all the daily troubles we are 
bom to meet with. He stayed at the window, 
enjoying the glorious view before him, which em- 
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braced land and sea, but not troubled by any deep 
thought till he was summoned to breakfast^ and then 
began the turmoil and pleasures of the day. 

He went down and found the paper and his 
letters placed on the table ready for him as usual ; 
one bearing a foreign postmark was the first he 
opened, — ^it was but a few lines from Ivor giving his 
uncle his various addresses for the next fortnight, 
and begging him not fail in writing to him, and 
telling him of the de Falloux's arrival and what they 
thought of England. 

Ivor's letter was dated from Strasburg. He wrote 
hurriedly, being tired and only a few minutes to save 
the post ; he had just come in from sight-seeing : 
visiting the Cathedral and its world-wide celebrated 
clock; and the less interesting exhibition of the 
Count and his daughter embalmed, and in full even- 
ing dress, rendering the sight still more ghastly. 

'Why did he go and see them at all?' was 
Philip Trevor's instant remark, as he laid down the 
letter, and then the next conmient was, *he seems 
very anxious to hear of the de Falloux, or more 
probably Adrienne. Is it she, or her cousin, he 
admires, I wonder ; — ^well, no matter, he can't marry 
either, so he will not be such a fool, I hope, as to 
allow himself to care about them.' 

The second letter he opened was from his sister- 
in-law. He had written to ask all the Deanley party 
over to meet his guests, leaving them to choose their 
own day, as he knew they frequently had engage- 
ments, whereas he had very few. Mrs Trevor fixed 
on Tuesday. 
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* The whole eight, I suppose ? Well, that will 
almost fill my room ; I can, however, ask three more, 
and with ourselves that will make fourteen/ 

This important point settled, Mr Trevor opened 
the remaining correspondence ; nothing, however, 
of interest was in it. His breakfast over, he 
determined at once to see about his sermon, which 
he had to write for the morrow ; with him this was 
no easy task, as he had to be very cautious only to 
preach that of which none could possibly find cause 
to complain; they might whisper amongst them- 
selves, that he was too this or too that ; that at times 
his doctrines were not as sound as they ought to be, 
or that he left the impression that he was not 
thoroughly orthodox, but his main object was to 
keep them to that and not give them the loophole to 
pass through and go further. He would often read 
an old sermon, and no one would recognize it ; the 
few intelligent beings there were in his congregation 
were young, and perhaps had not heard them to 
listen to before ; the elders, on the contrary, though 
they had both heard and listened, did not recollect 
them, and woidd often express approbation of what 
they had previously condemned, and say that they 
thought Mr Trevor was turning over a new leaf, and 
was improving in his views. 

Where is the use in an educated, intelligent man 
wasting his energies amongst such people ? How- 
ever, fortunately, Mr Trevor did not argue in that 
strain, — he always bore one object in view — duty. It 
was his duty as long as he imdertook it, to preach the 
gospel in all its simplicity, endeavouring to render 
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it intelligible to all, choosing such portions of Scrip- 
ture to preach on as could be explained according to 
his views and not touching on those that could lead 
to controversy. But the sermon for the morrow was 
a more difficult task than usual^ as he hoped his 
grandchild would be present ; and though he rarely- 
said aught that could hurt the feelings of any 
member of other Christian Churches were they pre- 
sent, he desired on this occasion to say that which 
might prove that a true follower of Christ, be he 
Protestant or Papist, ought to have no prejudices 
against his brethren who differ from him in the 
branches and not in the root of their faith. 

It had always been a matter of deep regret to him 
that Adrienne had not been brought up a member of 
the Church of England, not but what he was tolerant 
of all religions, believing that, according to our faith, 
so are wo saved ; but he had one insuperable objec- 
tion to Boman Catholicism, and that was the influ- 
ence the Church brought to bear on individuals and 
in their homes, though he believed, and rightly, that 
that did not exist in Catholic countries to the extent 
it did in our own. 

He chose for his text 1 Cor. xiii. 2. It was one 
that gave him ample scope without trenching on any 
point objectionable to either side. Charity was a 
God-like attribute, the very bond of peace and love, 
and without it one is indeed as nothing. The sub- 
ject once chosen the chief difficulty was removed, 
and it was an easy one to deal with ; therefore in a 
couple of hours he was free to follow his housekeeper 
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round the house and see that all was ready and com- 
fortable. 

,The station was some miles from Milton. Mr 
Trevor sent another carriage besides his own to 
meet his guests. At one moment he thought of 
going himself; but then meeting at a railway- 
station is awkward, especially if the meeting be one 
where the heart has a share in it. Then, too, he 
woidd probably occupy room that might be required, 
and altogether there was much more against than 
for his going ; so he passed his time in making out 
plans to be carried out during their stay. This gave 
him some occupation, and that was the only good 
gained, as the whole could be done without the 
trouble of previous planning. 

He expected them at half-past six. It was six 
now — and he began to experience a nervous, anxious 
sensation, akin to fear. At a quarter past he could 
bear it no longer, and, pushing his papers aside, he 
took his hat and went out, and walked up and down 
the lawn. Every minute he fancied he [heard the 
sound of wheels in the distance, and so he did, but 
they happened to be cart-wheels. However, at last 
he heard the quick step of the horses' feet, and the 
light rumbling noise of the carriages ; in a few 
minutes more they drove in at the gates, and in 
the next Adrienne was clasped in Mr Trevor's 
arms. 

It was a moment of deep happiness to both. 
Though they had yet to become acquainted with one 
another, and though each might be disappointed 
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with the other, their first meeting was, at any rate, 
untinged by the shadow of a drawback. 

* I must look at you by-and-bye, my child,' said 
her grandfather, leading her into the house. ' I can 
only welcome you now, and your husband also,' he 
added, turning with a warm greeting to the Marquis. 

But though he said this to Adrienne, he had 
taken in at a glance her features, — ^her beautiful 
eyes, so like her mother's in their soft, loving ex- 
pression ; her oval-shaped face, straight nose, small, 
but full-lipped mouth ; he saw it all in a moment, 
and felt that his heart had not deceived him in the 
picture his aflfection had painted for him of this un- 
known grandchild. 

As he had seen Adrienne, so had he seen the 
Marquis, — the first glance made him almost start, but 
he surpressed every emotion except pleasurable onjBS ; 
he was resolved nothing should mar his happiness 
that was not palpably wrong : it might be an im- 
aginary and false notion that he was not the man 
suited as a husband for the beautiful girl by his side. 
It was not always age or looks that insured happi- 
ness ; at any rate, he would see how matters really 
were before he allowed any hasty impressions to give 
him the least uneasiness. 

When Adrienne had been shown her room and 
with the door shut was alone with her maid and 
Moses, who in the confusion of the moment had 
slipped in unwelcomed and unobserved, in fact, had 
been entirely forgotten, though permission had been 
asked and freely given to bring him, she said : 

' Lucile, I never felt such a sensation of peaceful 
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happiness in my life. It seems as if I had now found 
a home for the first time. Did you see my grand- 
father? What a fine head, what a noble face he 
has ; — his nephew is very like him. I always thought 
I should love him, yet I never pictured him to my- 
self what he really is.' 

' He is a very handsome old gentleman, Madame, 
and I think, too, M. Trevor is very like him.' 

Lucile thought also, what she did not add, that 
her mistress' grandfather was not older looldng than 
her husband : Adrienne never permitted her to — 
what is termed — talk ; that is, she was not encouraged 
to chatter, though she was more confidential with 
her than is usually the case, owing to the fact that 
she had no one else she could converse with, yet she 
never allowed the Marquis to be the subject between 
them. Adrienne often wished for some companion, — 
it was one of her trials that, except when Agnes was 
near her, she had no one to whom she could talk ; 
and even with her she could not always express her 
thoughts, for there was little in common between 
the two cousins. They were fond of each other, quite 
as fond as are the majority of 'sisters, but for all that 
there was little sympathy, so it was that Lucile came 
in for all those little remarks that one likes to make, 
though they may be of no importance. 

* What a difference in the way my grandfather 
received me and the reception I had at Falloux on 
my marriage. Do you remember that, Lucile, that 
dreadful night when Mademoiselle de Falloux at- 
tempted to light up the chS,teau ? ' 

* I shall never forget it. But Moses, Madame, 
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pays off all debts for you ; lie certainly made Made- 
moiselle Adele suffer now and then.' 

* I hope/ said Adrienne, ' he will be equally just 
here, and behave as well now as he did badly then, 
and so show his sense/ 

Moses hearing his name, came crawling out from 
beneath the heavy mahogany four-post bedstead ; he 
gave himself a comfortable shake, Kcked his mistress* 
hand as if to redssure her touching his good conduct, 
and then turning round and round on the same spot, 
finally laid himself down, looking like a colossal black 
ball. 

*Tou must look after him, Lucile. He seems 
tired, and won't care to follow me down ; but pray 
see that he does not get into any mischief, or I shall 
never forgive myself for bringing him here. ' 

* Never fear, Madame ; you may rest in peace. I 
will see that he stays in your room. I am not likely 
to leave him, for he is the only creature that can 
imderstand me now, so I shall be very attentive to 
him.' 

Adrienne's first evening at the Rectory was passed 
in asking questions and answering them ; there was 
so much to talk about, so much to hear and see, that 
the time passed very rapidly. She talked English 
fluently, but with a decided accent, and once or 
twice in her anxiety to understand or express herself 
more rapidly, she began what was in reality her own 
language, then Mr Trevor had to refresh his memory 
and call back to mind the days when French was 
almost the same to him as English. 

The Marquis had brought over a heap of news- 
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papers and reviews, and so was independent of his 
host for that evening at any rate. It was now getting 
late, and a move was proposed, for Adrienne looked 
and was tired ; but Mr Trevor begged she would sing 
him one song before she went to bed ; he had heard 
from Ivor how beautifully she sang, and he had 
hired a piano for her use, and so he asked her not to 
refuse him. 

* Grandpapa, I will never refuse you anything,* 
she said, putting her hand in his and looking up 
lovingly in his face. 

She sang the pretty song of ' Dites Lui * out of 
Offenbach's Opera of the ' Grand Duchesse,' giving 
it such expression that Schneider might have been 
envious had she heard her, and the richness and 
beauty of her voice giving it a charm unknown to it 
before. 

The following morning Mr Trevor told Adrienne 
his duties occupied him for a couple of hours in the 
church, and if she would go with him, what pleasure 
it would give him. In a moment, and without hesita- 
tion, she said she would certainly attend the service ; 
and when she went to her room to prepare for it, she 
recollected it would be as well to tell her husband 
what she was going to do, so she returned to the 
library, where she left him, and telling him her inten- 
tions, asked him if he would not go also. 

'There is nothing,' she said, *that they preach 
in the Church of England that we do not preach in 
ours ; the only difference is we believe and teach so 
much more ; so you cannot mind going, and it is 
something to do.' 
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'You seem to understand the difference very- 
well/ said the Marquis, 'but you had better leave 
such subjects undiscussed. Not believing* enough 
is as bad as believing too much or nothing. You 
can go if you like ; I don't suppose you will under- 
stand much, at any rate, as you say, you are not 
likely to hear anything objectionable. What have 
you done with Moses ? I have not seen him since we 
arrived.' 

' He is in my room. He is so quiet that I think 
he cannot be well.' 

* Take care he is not up to some mischief. He is 
generally quiet before perpetrating some enormity.' 

* Oh, there is no fear ; he can do no harm here.' 
So Adrienne accompanied her grandfather to 

church. A footpath connected it with the Rectory, 
so thev started but a few minutes before the service 
was appointed to begin. Adrienne found the prayers 
long and the music bad, but then she was accustomed 
to the finest music in churches or none at all, other- 
wise the simplicity of the service struck her as being 
very impressive. Mr Trevor had just concluded the 
Morning Prayers, and was going to the Communion 
Table to read that service, when he heard a person 
behind him give a great shriek; this was followed by 
the most piteous howl. Mr Trevor turned round 
and saw a great rough-looking animal Kmping up 
the pulpit steps. He was not sure what it was at 
first, a black sheep or a dog; however, Adrienne, 
who was just beside him, in the Rectory pew which 
was close to the Communion Table, said in a whisper : 

* It's my dog ; he has got out ; he won't hurt.^ 
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'Never mind him/ whispered Mr Trevor in 
return, passing on, and no longer heeding poor 
Moses, who by this time was in the pulpit, and 
with his fore paws resting on the crimson velvet 
cushion, his big black head on his paws, gaz- 
ing very attentively at the congregation. A few 
people saw him, and with difficulty suppressed 
laughter, wondering what the parson would do 
when he found his place was occupied. But Mr 
Trevor was quite equal to the occasion; knowing 
what he was about to encounter, he gently pushed 
Moses on one side, and took his place. Moses, how- 
ever, was not quite prepared or willing to submit to 
this, and tried very hard to retain his post, but 
finding with all his pushing he remained unheeded, 
he gave up the contest, and quietly laid down till the 
sermon was over. 

Poor Adrienne hardly heard a word, her whole 
thoughts were occupied with Moses; she was ex- 
tremely vexed at what had happened, aud so angry 
with Lucile for letting him escape, that it was im- 
possible to listen to the sermon. 

When they left the church, Moses followed, and 
Adrienne began to pour out excuses for her ugly 
favourite. But her grandfather told her there was 
no need to give the matter a second thought, — the 
dog had done no harm. But Mr Trevor was curious 
to learn what could have induced a lady to choose 
such a pet. 

Of course Adrienne gave Moses' entire history, 
remarkable now, as well as interesting, from Ivor 
having been his original master. She dwelt on this 
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part in proportion as she herself felt interested 
in it. 

* And so/ thought Mr Trevor, * it is my grand- 
child Ivor likes, and she likes him! May God 
Almighty keep them apart! It must indeed be a 
wonderful love that the reflection can even shine on 
such a brute as that ; it can only be that, that could 
cause her to care for such a hideous monster.' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Adrienne had been about ten days at Milton 
Rectory when Mr Trevor found time to write Ivor 
the following letter : 

' My Dear Ivor, 

* Had you not asked for a letter, I should 
stiU have felt disposed to write to you, for when the 
heart is full it longs to speak, and so relieve itself, 
whether from joy or sorrow. I can almost fancy my 
darling Mkry is restored to me when I see her child 
before me, she is so like her, yet more in manners 
and expression and the tone of the voice, than in 
feature. I can shut my eyes and listen to her, and 
imagine my lost treasure is by my side ; but Adri- 
enne has a gift her mother did not possess : her 
singing is magnificent ; it is what one might fancy 
one would hear in heaven ; but you have heard her, 
and therefore you can judge of my feelings in 
listening to her. 
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*I have so mucli to tell you I don't know- 
where to begin, and my time is limited, as she 
is to be home in a couple of hours, having gone 
out for a ride with Lilly, who I invited at her 
request to stay here for a few days; she is ap- 
parently her favourite amongst your sisters, as 
I believe she is with yourself. I will try and 
give you a sketch of what has. passed since she 
arrived. They came last Saturday week, and on the 
Sunday Adrienne went to church with me. I asked 
her to come, having written a sermon bearing in 
mind she might be present to hear it, and so avoiding 
anything that could possibly offend her as regarded 
her own creed ; but I might have spared myself the 
trouble, as owing to a slight eccentricity on the part 
of a hideous monster, Moses by name, and a dog by 
nature — but the beast was yours, she tells me, so 
you must know him, and I am not surprised you got 
rid of him — ^Adrienne had her attention so com- 
pletely absorbed that I do not believe she heard one 
word of what I said. That is not the only time this 
Moses has, by his peculiar ways, overthrown my in- 
tentions. On Monday all your people from Deanley 
drove over and paid a formal visit to my grandchild 
and her husband. I think your father seemed to 
take to the Marquis ; they at any rate got on so well 
that he made him promise they would spend a day 
at Deanley before leaving, as I distinctly refused to 
allow them to do more. On Tuesday my dinner 
came off, and tolerably well, the only contre-temps 
being occasioned by Moses, who not having ever 
tasted a Devonshire fowl, seemed not inclined to lose 
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the present chance, a pair of boiled fowls having 
been placed for a moment outside the dining-room, 
and stupidly with the cover off; the servants had 
seen him sitting as demurely as possible on the 
landing, watching all the English manners, when sud- 
denly with one bound he sprang down, seized a fowl, 
and bolted back again. I need not tell you no man 
here would have attempted to have taken it away, so 
he had his fowl in peace ; but I, knowing nothing of 
this, was surprised to see one brought in on a dish 
large enough for three, and looking aU smudged. I 
asked no questions, — I felt it best under the cir- 
cumstances, but I heard it all afterwards. 

' Every one was enchanted with my darling. She 
looked very lovely. She was dressed in white, and 
wore a single red rose in her soft brown hair. I 
wonder her husband is not more wrapt up in her 
than he seems to be. His manner is kind, but so stiff 
and ceremonious : they never seem to have a confiden- 
tial talk ; they meet, and they separate, like any other 
two peojAe who are friendly enough and on very 
good terms, but otherwise nothing in common. 
There is no consulting as to plans, no eager desire 
to learn the contents of each other's letters ; they are 
not even like father and daughter ; the nearest thing 
I can compare them to is a guardian and his ward, 
where respect exists, but no affection. And after all, 
how could one expect it to be otherwise ? married to 
him when a mere child, not Ijnowing him, not even 
seeing him till she did so with the understanding 
that she was to consider him as her future husband ; 
the great disparity of years ; the consequent differ- 
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ence of taste and maimer ; the marvel to me is, with 
her great beauty and attractions, she has not dis- 
covered how utterly she is thrown away. 

* Her voice is in itself so perfectly beautiful that it 
is enough to turn any man's head to listen to her. 
From one or two trifling words that have been let 
fall, and from her reticence on several matters, I 
have taken an idea to myself which causes me 
anxiety. I trust I am wrong ; more than that, I pray 
I may be so. Otherwise she has been open enough, 
freely answering all my questions concerning herself 
both as to the past and present. She seems un- 
boundedly happy here, and I see a cloud overshadow 
her face whenever the Marquis says a word about 
their return to FaUoux. 

' We have been asked out two or three times by 
some of our neighbours, but Adrienne says she feels 
as if dining out in that way was diminishing the 
time she had to remain with me ; she prefers being 
quietly at home. I often sit and watch her, Ivor, and 
wonder what her fate would have been had I had 
the care of her. Perhaps not better than it is now. 
Her visit has been an indescribable joy to me. I 
can die happier when my time comes ; and another 
point is also gained, that if any circumstances should 
arise in which she could require help, or support, or 
aflection, she knows where to seek it. Before, she 
could only think of me as existing, but an utter 
stranger and a foreigner ; now I am her mother's 
father and no longer unknown, nor, I hope, unloved. 

' Considering all things; she speaks English well, 
and I have persisted since the first day, when she had 
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her own way, in refusing to talk French with her, 
therefore she has improved, but more, I fancy, through 
LiUy than myself, for she corrects each mistake 
most diligently. The Marquis understands it, but 
will not speak it. He joins in our conversations, but 
always in French. I am afraid he has not enjoyed 
his visit very much; indeed, how could he? I have 
shown him the chief beauties of our neighbourhood. 
Of all the spots that have struck him the most, is a 
small bay to the east of Prawle Point. He says he 
thinks a house built on the rising ground overlooking 
it would be the most perfect marine residence imagin- 
able. I laughingly suggested he should build one, he 
would not find the land dear ; but he shrugged his 
shoulders and smiled, and remarked he was not an 
Englishman. 

'Adrienne seldom joins in any conversation in 
which her husband takes a part. I do not know if 
that arises from indifference or from a slight degree of 
timidity. His manner is certainly enough to repulse 
any familiarity, and yet he is extremely gentlemanly, 
at times too polite, and seemingly worries her by it. 
I dare say no one but myself would see all these shades 
and degrees in the matter, but my love, where she is 
concerned, makes me very clear-sighted. 

* Last Sunday she again went to church. This time 
her maid tied up Moses in his mistress's room, so my 
pulpit was not pre-occupied, as I found it on the pre- 
vious occasion. Once or twice discussions have arisen 
which led to the topics of religion. She has several 
times expressed her regret at not having been 
brought up in her mother's belief. I explained to 
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her very carefully the differences between the two 
Churches, and the yarious points on which they are 
80 thoroughly at issue. She was apparently intensely 
interested, and more than once said she would rather 
belong to the Keformed Church than her own, but she 
saw no possibility of it. Her husband and his sister 
were bigoted to such an extent, that she wondered he 
had not raised objections to her attending church with 
me. She is evidently herself free from any deep- 
seated fallacies; and were she left alone would, I 
think, see matters in their right light ; at any rate, 
there is no use in vexing her on a point she cannot 
for the moment alter, and it will not affect her here- 
after, and from all accounts the old priest at FaUoux 
seems to trouble her but little. 

* I think, with the exception of another escapade of 
that brute Moses, which I must relate, I have told 
you everything, and you cannot complain of the 
shortness of my letter this time at any rate. 

' It was one morning as we were about to sit down 
to breakfast, the man-servant the Marquis brought 
with him came into the room and spoke in an under- 
tone to Adrienne. I saw the man's face foretold no 
very serious matter, for apparently it was all he could 
do to keep serious. Adrienne, however, looked very 
much frightened, and rose quickly from the table. 
" Gh*andpapa, excuse me a moment ; Moses — " and be- 
fore I heard more she was outside the room. The 
Marquis raised his eyebrows. " That dog," he said, 
"will one day do something for which he will be 
hauged ! " " What is it ? '' I asked. " Indeed," he 
replied, " I did not hear more than you did, I sup- 
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pose/' I suggested our going to see, and we were but 
just in time to witness the strangest sight you ever 
saw in your life. Adrienne was at the hall door, and 
Moses holding in his great huge ugly mouth a little 
baby, not more than a fortnight old. Outside and 
coming up were some ten or a dozen people, armed 
with sticks and hay forks, and two of them had guns. 
" What is all this ? " T exclaimed. " Oh, grand- 
papa,^' cried Adrienne, " I know what it all means. 
Moses has stolen a baby." " Stolen a baby ? " I re- 
peated, and at once understanding the anger and fear 
expressed on the various fax^es, now rapidly advancing. 
" Don't be afraid, my good people ; the child is safe," 
I instantly said ; indeed, the child was safe and in 
Adrienne's arms. To no one else would the beast 
give up his prize. She held it tiU the father came 
and claimed it, and then she promised to call and 
see the mother, who was in the most intense alarm 
till some one ran back to her and relieved her anxiety 
by the assurance that her baby was unhurt; then 
Adrienne rushed away, as if she had been the culprit. 
It seems that Moses, being now tolerably at home 
here, had taken it into his head to take a ramble by 
himself, and was seen strolling about in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fletcher's cottage. I don't know if 
you recollect it, — ^near the sea, and to the left of the 
lighthouse. Mrs Fletcher was washing some things 
in the fresh- water stream that runs past their house, 
the baby was in the cradle beside her. She noticed 
the dog — who would not ? — ^but she did not heed him, 
especially as he went to a little distance and lay 
down; but she had to return to the cottage for a 
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moment, and when she came back her child was gone, 
and of course the dog as well ; her terror was that 
the dog was no dog, but a wolf or a bear, and that 
her child was torn to pieces and eaten up. She raised 
an alarm, and fortunately some one had seen Moses 
and recognized him as the dog belonging to "the 
foreign lady at the Rectory,'* so he was quickly 
traced. The rest you know. I hope they will not 
attempt to revenge themselves. On the whole they 
are not bad people, and may therefore forget the 
fright they endured, especially after the substantial 
kindness shown them by Adrienne. 

' Before concluding my letter I must teU you of 
a little bit of gossip that has reached me, as it will 
interest you. If it be true, you are sure to have con- 
firmation of it before long. It is, that Laura is 
really likely to become Mrs Wood. You know poor 
Wood always had a hankering after her, and it was 
only her High Church tendencies kept him aloof; 
but I think she saw this, and is now coming gradu- 
ally down, and finally, no doubt, will meet Wood on 
his own platform. I hope this will be agreeable 
news to you. I think it ought, as my notion is every 
woman ought to become a wife. She has neither 
position nor employment otherwise, her temper 
becomes soured, her views narrow, and selfish to a 
degree. Laura is old enough not to play the fool if 
she wish to escape old maidenism; and she had 
better not play too long with her fish, or he may get 
away from her. I believe Wood to be a good sort 
of fellow, and of such stuff as to be perfectly redeem- 
able from his present absurd and wrong-minded 
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views. If once he become your brother-in-law you 
may take him in hand, but you must go gently to 
work if you wish success to crown your efforts. We 
go to Deanley on Friday to spend the day, and on 
the following Tuesday my darling one leaves me. I 
dare not yet think of it, I know how terribly I shall 
feel the parting. I could almost wish I had found 
her less loveable, — the pain of separation would then 
be diminished. 

* Let me hear from you soon. TeU me all you 
see, and where you go, and what you do. I forget 
Switzerland in detail, I only recollect one or two of 
its chief and now world-wide known beauties. I have 
a vivid remembrance of the view from the bridge at 
Geneva, just where the Rh6ne leaps out from the lake, 
that dark deep blue is now before my eyes, rushing 
onwards till it becomes almost hidden between the 
high rocks it has itself rent asimder. I also remember 
the village of Miirren some five or six thousand feet 
high : it is reached from Interlachen by the Lauter- 
brunnen valley. I recollect it chiefly on account of 
it being from there I first heard and saw an avalanche, 
thousands of tons of dense masses of falling snow 
coming straight down with a noise like the deepest 
rolling thunder. It was a grand but a very awM 
sight, and one all these years have left still fresh on 
my memory. I address this, as you desire, to 
Xandersteg. I cannot conceive your making that 
hole your resting-place, and I feel many doubts as 
to it ever reaching you ; should it, however, let me 
hear very shortly to that effect. I hope your 
travelling-companions are pleasant. I am glad you 
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have joined others, as half the pleasure of travelling 
is lost if you are alone. 

* Always, my dear Ivor, 
* Affectionately yours, 

* Philip Trevor.' 

* I have just written a long letter to Ivor, Adri- 
enne,' said her grandfather as she came in from her 
ride, looking as fresh and blooming as any English- 
bom girl could do, and her cousin Lilly following. 

' Have you, grandpapa ? and have you told him 
how delighted I am with Milton, and how happy I 
am with you, and how I wish I had never to leave 
you?' Adrienne stood close beside Mr Trevor as 
she spoke, and she put her hand to his face and drew 
it gently towards her and kissed him. *I never 
thought I should love you as I do ; it seems to me 
as if I had known and loved you all my life.' 

* Foolish child ! ' was her grandfather's only 
answer. His voice shook and his eyes were dim, but 
he hid them by bending down to give her the asked- 
for embrace. 

*I think, uncle, you will be running away from 
us one of these days, and we shall be hearing of you 
at Falloux,' said LiUy. 

* Indeed, indeed, I hope he will,' said' Adrienne. 
The next best thing to being here with you is your 

being there with me. You will come, dear grand- 
papa, will you not P I shall care for nothing when 
you are with me ; nothing will trouble me then.' 

* Why, Adrienne,' said Lilly, ' what can you have 
to trouble you P With all your money and carriages 
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and horses, and a beautiful house in Paris, and your 
old chateau, and your jewels, and so pretty that 
every one admires you, and a Marquise yito the 
bargain ; I should, were I you, be so horribly happy, 
that I should be incessantly fearing I was in a dream, 
and that I should awake to find myself Lilly Trevor 
again at Deanley.' 

'Yet, Lilly, I would change with you,' said Adri- 
enne in a triste tone. 'It is true I have all you say; 
it was to have them I married the Marquis de Fal- 
loux, but there is something more wanted for real 
happiness. You have that something, and I have 
found it here, but for me it only exists for the 
moment, it cannot last; you possess it and can 
retain it.' 

' Why, Adrienne, what have I that you have not P ' 

' A mother's love, sisters to sympathize with you, 
a brother to be interested in all that concerns you, 
a father who is proud of you ; and you have, besides, 
this house and my dear grandfather within daily 
reach.' 

' But that is only having a lot of relations, my 
dear child, and you, too, have them. Your father is 
living, and that Countess something Ivor used to 
fill his letters about,— he gave that up latterly,— she 
is the same as a sister to you ; then her mother, who 
brought you up, you have her. Oh, Adrienne, you 
ought to be a very, very happy woman. If you did 
not like your husband, why did you marry him P ' 

' You ask such straightforward questions, Lilly,' 
said Mr Trevor ; * I never knew any one so blunt as 
you ate.' 
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' She need not answer them, uncle, only I want 
to get to the bottom of things, and see what there 
is really to complain of.' 

*I am not complaining, Lilly. I hardly know 
how the subject was started ; but you have asked me 
a plain question, and I will answer you plainly. In 
France a girl is not asked if she love a man before 
he is proposed as her husband, a marriage is arranged, 
and takes place without any question of affection ; 
sometimes objections are raised, but they are rarely 
listened to. However, I never dreamt of offering any 
difficulty ; on the contrary, when on more than one 
occasion my Cousin Henri de Motteville spoke to 
me on the subject, I laughed at the idea of my not 
being happy. I thought my prospects were bright ; 
the Aiture was all fair and clear, and for a time 
the novelty kept up the illusion. My husband was 
kind to me from the first, but ceremonious tod 
formal. As you see him now, so he was then, — ^he has 
never changed ; and oh, LiUy, if you knew at times 
the craving and longing I have had to pour out all 
my thoughts, to feel I had some one to sympathize 
with me, to love me, for me to be first with ! I have 
it now ; I feel as if there were nothing I could not 
tell my grandfather, that he could and would guide 
and direct me in all difficulties, and share with me 
my sorrows and pleasures. You spoke of my Cousin 
Agnes just now. We are very fond of each other, — ^we 
could not be otherwise, but there is no sympathy 
between us; her disposition and tastes are all 
different to time.' 

* For my part,' began Lilly, and looking round 
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the room, added, 'now uncle has gone I can speak 
out ; were I you, my great trouble would be that I 
could not love my husband. It must be an awM 
thing to be tied to a man you cannot love/ 

' No, that does not trouble me ; there is no need 
to love him/ 

'But you must love some one'; we can't live 
without it/ 

' Grandpapa — ' 

'Fiddlestick with your grandpapas! Whoever 
in this life heard of a young woman being satisfied 
with no other love than a grandfather's P I don't 
believe it in the first place, and if I did, I should 
think you a most unnatural being. Adrienne, you 
with your own face belie your words. If I can read 
expression at all, you feel you have not spoken the 
real truth when you said, or were going to say when 
I interrupted you, that your grandfather's love would 
suffice you.' 

' LiUy, I am awkward at deception, I believe ; 
and yet if I told you all — ^if I let you read my 
heart, what would it benefit either of us ? you would 
perhaps scorn me, condemn me, and yet — ^it would 
be an xmbounded relief to me.' 

' What you say, Adrienne, is perhaps true. Your 
confiding in me would probably not benefit either of 
MS, yet I do not think, however I might condemn, I 
should ever scorn you. Though I am not fond of 
being any one's confessor, I believe secrets are un- 
healthy and injurious, and you may be better by 
getting rid of yours. I am older than you are, 
Adrienne, by several years, and I have no romance 
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about me, — ^it was all crashed by a disappointment I 
had ten years ago, and I shall never marry, though 
my sisters do not believe that, as I am generally 
merry and happy, but I am blessed with common 
sense, and I know I am very matter-of-fact, so you 
must excuse me if I am what uncle calls, a little 
blunt ; you see I can't help it, — it is my nature, and 
I am too old to change.' 

' It is that truthfiil, honest manner, Lilly, that 
you call blunt, that first made me like you, and 
made me prefer you to your sisters, though I like all.' 

'Well, dear, if it will be any comfort to you, 
tell me your secret; never fear, no earthly power 
could wrench it from me afterwards ; so out with it 
all. If you want to place confidence in any one do 
it thoroughly ; no half measures, — they never pay, 
depend upon it.' 

' Sit down, Lilly, — ^there — so.' 

Miss Trevor was sitting in a great arm-chair 
and Adrienne standing behind it, leaning on the 
back of it, and her hand on Lilly's shoulder. 
It was a pretty picture, the two cousins in their 
riding habits, their hats, one on the floor, the other 
lying on a chair, the window wide open, the flower- 
garden brilliant in colouring, and the sun in streaks 
lighting up the sombre room. 

' LiUy, it is very hard to tell a secret — a heart's 
secret.' 

* Let me see, child, if I can help you. You have 
foxmd out that the love that is strongest in a woman's 
breast is not of the same stuff as that you feel for 
your grandfather!' 
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' Don't laugh at me, Lilly/ 

* My dear, I am not laughing ; I only want you to 
admit you cannot be in love with your grandfather, 
and that in all human probability you are with some 
one else. Now, who is it ? Tell me that, and your 
difficulty is over.' 

Adrienne was silent. Lilly again urged her to 
speak if she wished to confide in her. Then 
Adrienne murmured in her ear,— 

* Your brother.' 
avor!' 

LiUy started round and looked up at Adrienne ; 
her face, which was pale before, now became crimson. 

' Adrienne, I am very sorry. No woman can love 
Ivor with a trifling love ; his nature is one, if I mis- 
take not, that can command a woman's whole devo- 
tion, — a man to make a woman forget both God and 
the world for his sake ! Oh, I am very, very sorry ! 
And he loves you ? ' 

Adrienne shook her head. ' No, Lilly ; I thought 
at one time he did, I believe now he loves Agnes 
d^Aurillac, my cousin.' 

Lilly breathed more freely. 'I am so grieved, 
Adrienne ; so grieved, dear. I was prepared to hear 
of some foolish fancy, some silly liking that might 
have been pardonable under your singular circum- 
stances ; but this is a difierent matter, one that may 
cloud over your whole life. You must shake off this 
love, this infatuation ; you must crush it out, now> 
whilst you have the power. It may be painful to 
you, child, but it is a mercy he does not return it. I 
should have no hope then of bringing you to see the 
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edge of the predpioe yon are on ; but now look at it 
at its least sorry phase. To what can it lead? But 
misery only, not eyen redeemed by the feeling that 
your loye is mutual. I won't say more^ dear, now. 
I don't condemn you ; I pity you, and feel for you, 
from the bottom of my heart.' 

And Lilly turned to Adrienne, who, with her hce 
buried in her hands, was sobbing bitterly; and put- 
ting her arms round her, kissed and soothed her, and 
led her away to her own room. 
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CHAPTEE XVn. 

Lilly Trevor was in a most perplexing position. 
She had abnost sought Adrienne's confidence, and 
she would now give anything she had never placed 
it in her ; moreover, she knew not how to act or what 
to do. Ask another's advice would be impossible, 
and if she did, it would be of no avail. What could 
any one advise ? The gravity of the case consisted 
in Adrienne being a married woman; the vexa- 
tious part, that her own brother was the man she had 
chosen on whom to lavish the fulness of her heart ; 
and the part that gave a gleam of hope that all 
might come right was that the love was on one side 
— ^if it were. LiUy could hardly believe it to be so : 
Adrienne's soft, feminine beauty was the very kind 
that would be likely to attract her brother ; then her 
position, so dangerous to herself, was just what a man 
would find suitable for attaining his ends. If it 
had been any one else, or if it had been one of those 
fancies that might last as long as a visit in a country 
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house or a week or two at the sea-side, and then, 
change of air and scene would dissipate, but here was a 
serious and sorry state of affairs, that the more Lilly 
pondered over them, the worse they appeared to be. 

LiUy Trevor had a good head and a kind heart, 
and would do by others as she would have been done 
by. She was John Trevor's second daughter, and 
had passed her thirty-fifth birthday ; she was the 
sensible one of the family ; and any one who wanted 
sound advice never failed to get the best there was 
to be had, if they applied to LiUy. When three and 
twenty she was engaged to be married to a young 
soldier who was ordered off to Canada so suddenly 
that it was decided to put off the wedding till he 
could obtain leave and return to England ; it was to 
have taken place a couple of months after his depart- 
ure, and the young people very naturally wished it 
might just be reversed, and hastened on instead of 
postponed ; but the Trevors of Deanley had peculiar 
notions about marrying their daughters, and, unlike 
most parents with half-a-dozen on hand, seemed more 
anxious to keep them than to part with them, so 
they would not listen to poor Lilly's modest petition. 
William Blake went out to Canada, and died there 
within six months of his landing. LiUy Trevor 
mourned him bitterly, — she thought she should never 
be happy again, but time had taught her differently. 
She was not a woman to waste her life, so she resolved 
to render herself as useful to every one as she possibly 
could. She knew she should never many, she kept 
the memory of her lost love enshrined too closely in 
her heart, but she never bored others with her sorrow. 
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Grief had made her a sensible woman. She had 
known enough of the workings of love in the human 
heart to be patient and tolerant with all ; but she 
did not know the world well enough to be aware of 
how much wrong existed and remained quietly un- 
disturbed, even by the mildest voice being raised 
in reproof. She knew but the innocent wrong as it 
presented itself to her in Adrienne's case, and that 
to her seemed sad in the extreme, and yet she 
doubted if Adrienne saw the wrong as she did even ; 
she would try and point out to her, in all gentleness 
and affection, the true evil that existed. That there 
had been a difficulty in owning she loved at all was 
evident, but there was no shame because she loved 
where the laws of God and man alike forbade it. 

LiUy pondered all these things over, and became 
impatient at the sudden sea of difficulties she saw 
around her, and beating her foot on the floor, sat in 
her room wondering how she was to get out of them. 

Her brother was away, that was one blessing, and 
far away, too, and she had gathered from her uncle 
that he was likely to go still further, though this was 
told her in confidence, — ^her mother was not to know 
it at present. Lilly wondered whether it would do 
to consult her mother, but she put the idea aside the 
next moment. It might have been advisable had Ivor 
not been the hero of the romance, but being such an 
idol as he was, Lilly knew Mrs Trevor would say 
directly, ' Well, my dear, I am not surprised ; every 
one must love dear Ivor.' 

They were all going to Deanley on Friday. She 
would wait, therefore, and see what turned up between 
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this and then. She felt something must be said, 
because she had brought herself into the position 
that entailed advice giving. To tell it to another 
would not do, — ^it would spread the mischief, and 
moreover be violating her promise. It now lay in a 
nut-shell, and the best thing would be to keep it there 
and endeavour to stamp it out, crush it whilst there 
was yet power to do so, and it was but in its infancy ; 
six weeks ago they were strangers to one another. 

' That will be my right line,' said Lilly to her- 
self in bed that night, unable from agitation to get 
her usual sound sleep, for Lilly had no more troubles 
of her own to disturb her, and her sleep was, like that 
of a young child's, peaceful and deep. ' Point out 
to her that she is doing wrong, and that will stop it all. 
Poor child ! It is very easy for me to talk. Whether 
married or single, once loving my poor William, I 
should have loved him on, — it could not have de- 
stroyed my love simply being told it was wrong. I 
might have said it would, but it would not. Will 
there, then, be any use in trying it with Adrienne ? I 
doubt it ; but I will try, I must try, — ^it is right to 
do so.' 

And with this questionable comforting conclusion 
Lilly turned round in her bed, and endeavoured to 
put all worrying thoughts aside and go to sleep. 

She awoke in the morning refreshed and strength- 
ened, and fully determined to attack Adrienne as 
promptly as she could, and have done with this most 
painful affair. The opportunity soon presented itself. 
The day was so fine, that Mr Trevor proposed a ride to 
Dartmoor ; he, however, excused himself from accom- 
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panying the two ladies, as he had parish matters he 
must attend to, and that he had sadly neglected of 
late ; the Marquis found he had letters to write when 
he heard how far distant Dartmoor was and what to 
be seen on reaching it, so they were left to the care 
of the groom and Moses. The horses were steady, so 
there was no need for a fiirther escort. They started 
soon after breakfast, and Lilly Trevor broke out on 
the subject so uppermost in her thoughts at the very 
first long hill that presented itself. 

' Adrienne, I want to talk to you about Ivor. I 
could not sleep last night for the worry it was giving 
me, and I was so glad when the Marquis and Uncle 
Philip excused themselves fipom joining us to-day, as 
I don't know when we shall have another opportunity 
so good as this. Adrienne, dear, it is wrong of you 
to like Ivor.' 

Adrienne was silent. Lilly had said the same 
thing yesterday, and Adrienne had pondered over it. 

' It cannot be more wrong to love Ivor than any 
other,' she said at last. 

* No, not more wrong, certainly ; but it is wrong 
for you to love any one except your husband. Now, 
don't mistake me. I am not such a fool as to tell you 
you are not to love your own near relations, but 
cousins are dangerous connections, and best left out.' 

'Yesterday you told me I must love some one; 
that a woman could not live without loving.' 

* I did. It was very stupid of me, as had I really 

suspected it, I should never have said it; I was 

joking you more than speaking in earnest. I never 

thought you had really a serious attachment. But 
VOL. n. 16 
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that does not make it the better. I ought not to have 
spoken so ; and^ child, look at the matter full in the 
face. What is it to end in P ' 

^Endin? Nothing!' 

' Then where is the use of it ? ' 

' Lilly, did you ever love P ' 

* Yes, dear ; I told you as much yesterday.* 

' And where was the use of it ? What has it 
ended in ? * 

' Very true, the end of mine was death ! But, 
Adrienne, I had hope to begin with : I should have 
been his wife had he been spared.' 

Yes, of course ; but for all that, had your parents 
refused their consent, and you never had had the 
hope of being his wife, you could not have helped 
loving him still, could you ? * 

' No. But that is not the same thing. You are 
bound to another ; you married him with your tree 
will ; he is good to you and kind, and therefore you 
have no excuse, or if you fancy you have any, you 
must not allow it to weigh with you in giving to 
another the affection your husband alone has a 
claim to.' 

' But he does not claim it.' 

' No matter ; it is his, or ought to be, if he choose 

to take it.' 

' But he never will. As you see him now, he has 

been ever since our marriage. Nothing ever seems 

to move him. I believe he is utterly indifferent to 

me. Perhaps it might have been otherwise if, like 

Agnes, I had had children.' 

' Those matters are in God's hands, and he directs 
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all for the beat ; but admitting all you say, your duty 
remains the same.' 

'But listen, Lilly; I don't think you quite 
understand me. I do not wish to love your brother, 
I would hate him if I could, nor do I wish to care 
for any one else — ^but of that there is no fear. I told 
you I think Ivor likes Agnes d'Aurillac, and she will 
never break her heart for any one.' 

* So much the better for her ! But what can my 
brother be thinking about ? He must have deliber- 
ately tried to do wrong; and I thought him so 
honourable and upright.' 

* He thinks, I dare say, as I have heard many 
Englishmen do, that he might flirt with foreigners 
with impunity, that French women flirt with every 
one. It is a mistaken notion, I think. But I cannot 
see the great wrong you speak of. I do no harm to 
my husband in giving to another the affection he 
does not care for or want ; the harm is to myself ; 
it is I who sufler. I used to think that sorrow 
arose from having no one to love ; I think difier- 
ently now.' 

' I cannot believe, Adrienne, that Ivor does not 
return your love.' 

* And yet, Lilly, I am sure of it. I suppose I 
ought to contemn myself, and my pride ought to 
make me feel I hate him, but nothing of the sort 
helps me ; I wish it did. This only has come to my 
aid, and has done so already, that I never could con- 
tinue to love any one if I felt assured they did not 
return it. I have through life found this so, from my 
school-fellows up to my own family.' 
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* Then do you always return the affection given 
youP' 

* No ; that is impossible. A fool may set you up 
as his idol and may worship you, but you could not 
for all that return his devotion. Lilly, you have 
taken me to task, and I am sure rightly so, for I 
do not think you could err in a question where your 
judgment directs you ; but will you tell me what you 
would have me do ? ' 

' I would have you occupy your mind with some 
amusement that is to your taste, and prevent yourself 
dwelling on the past; and if ever you find your 
thoughts straying away to dangerous ground, force 
them back, never give way to them. Nothing so 
magnifies an evil as constantly looking at it. Shut it 
out of sight completely. Try, also, and unbend a 
little towards your husband. It is true he is cold and 
formal, and he does everything with too much cere- 
mony ; but do you know you may turn the old as 
well as the young from their ordinary ways. Up to 
twenty and after sixty men can be moulded; it is 
between those two ages they are like rocks, obstinate 
to a degree ; and that is why a fool is a dangerous 
man to deal with, — ^he cannot be turned from his folly 
any more than a gambler can from play, or a 
drunkard from brandy, till it is too late. I think if 
you are judicious you have much in your own hands. 
You must know pretty well by this your attractions, 
as I suppose for the last four or five years you have 
heard of little else ; try and turn them to good 
account, make use of them to please your husband. 
If you try really and truly I think you will succeed^ 
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and depend upon it, it is worth, wlule ; and at any 
rate, if you fail, you will have the satisfaction of 
feeling you have done what is right, and that con* 
sciousness alone brings its reward. Nothing comes 
up to the pleasurable sensation arising from the 
knowledge that one has performed a duty, and the 
more disagreeable it has been the greater the pleasure 
afterwards/ 

Adrienne was silent. She listened attentively to 
all her cousin had said and felt the force of it, but 
she doubted her own powers in carrying out her 
advice. Only the other day, just before leaving 
Paris, when her husband returned fipom Falloux, she 
had endeavoured to break down the wall of ice that 
seemed every year to increase in size between them, 
and it was met kindly and politely, but left her 
whe;re she was. She had told Lilly of this, and yet 
she felt herself she had not done it in the spirit her 
cousin meant : theve was no affection in her manner, 
but she felt she could never pretend what she did 
not feel, she could not act what the heart reftised to 
prompt. 

They were riding on fast now, but her thoughts 
travelled at a quicker pace still. She allowed them 
to do, what a few minutes before she had been 
warned against, dwell on one or two of the happy 
hours she had spent with Ivor. His earnest manner, 
his soft, impressive voice, his tender looks, all came 
up vividly before her; she thought now she could 
feel his warm breath as he bent his head to whisper 
some trifling words, nothing of themselves, but as 
he said them, meaning much. She was in a de- 
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llclous dream, and with her head down and her eyes 
half closed she was unconscious altogether of the 
present. 

Suddenly a sharp cry escaped from Lilly, causing 
Adrienne quickly to look up. At the same moment 
the groom called out, 'Turn your horses' heads, 
ladies, and we may escape him ! ' Moses howled out 
a warning to his mistress. 

The sudden alarm arose from a bull that Lilly 
saw coming towards them as rapidly as the animal 
could. He was tossing his head up and down, tearing 
at the ground as he advanced, then bounding against 
the hedge, or rather the rising ground that causes 
the Devonshire roads all to resemble lanes, from 
their being so completely shut in, that one can never 
see to the right or left. There was no time for 
reflection and little for action. Turning the horses 
round was the only hope of escape, for the road was 
narrow, and even had it not been, the fury of the 
animal was so great that escape from him would 
have been next to impossible. The horses felt the 
danger and became frightened; it was in vain for 
Lilly and Adrienne to pull at them. They stood stock 
still and trembling in every limb, the only movement 
perceptible, when being dragged and pulled, was 
jibbing, and that so trifling that it was hardly felt. 

The groom put spurs to his horse, to endeavour 
and get him to the front and turn the other two ; but 
though he could have managed to turn him, he could 
not get him to advance. There was now but one 
chance left, and that was to divert the bull from 
attacking the horses, but how to do that was the 
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question. He was very near them now, not fifty 
yards off; the groom was swearing at his horse, at 
the bull, at his ill-luck at being alone, but unheeded 
by the two ladies; he might have sworn at them, 
and they would not have known it. Adrienne was 
utterly helpless, — fear had rendered her powerless; it 
was all she could do to keep her seat. As to attempting 
to manage her horse after the first few moments was 
useless, — ^her hands almost refused to hold the reins. 
Lilly, on the contrary, was digging the heel of her 
little kid boot as hard against her horse's side as she 
could, working away at the reins, see-sawing them 
with all her might, but all in vain. She had her eyes, 
however, fixed on the dreaded bull; she saw now 
there was little chance left. They must expect evil 
in some shape. Had it not been for those abominable 
perpendicular earth waUs they might have jumped 
off their horses and gained the fields, but not a gate 
was within reach, and to attempt to cKmb the sides 
would have been folly. The bull might have sent 
them over it, but in no other way could they have 
succeeded. 

Lilly's eye caught sight of Moses. He was 
standing close beside his mistress, as stiff-looking as 
if made of wood, his eyes glaring, and looking as if 
they were pieces of red glass with a light at the back 
of them : they were fixed on the bull, moving as he 
moved, and had all been still, a low angry growl might 
have been heard. Lilly at once called out to him, 
' At him, Moses ! ' 

The tone she spoke in rendered her words in- 
telligible, otherwise Moses had failed to learn a word 
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of EngKsh. She repeated them once or twice, when 
he gave an impatient glance up at her, and his tail 
wagged for a moment. She understood him, and 
felt he understood her. She pinned her hopes now 
on Moses; she felt certain the dog knew best what to 
do, and of what he was capable. On came the bull, 
and Lilly said, 

' Never fear, Adrienne ; I think we shall get out 
of the mess. Moses is equal to the occasion.' Lilly 
spoke more hopefully than she felt, but she wanted 
to put a little spirit into her cousin. 

^ He'll kill the dog, Miss,' said the groom. 

* "Well, James, that is better than killing us ! ' 

'Oh, save poor Moses,' said Adrienne, hearing 
something about danger to him. 

'Hold your stupid tongue, James! The dog 
is right enough, Adrienne.' 

As Miss Trevor spoke the dog advanced very 
slowly for about six or seven feet, then again stood 
still. The bull now saw this troublesome enemy, and 
with the instinctive hatred all bulls, and cows too, 
bear to dogs, he made a plunge at him. Moses leapt 
on one side, and so got a little behind the bull. This 
was what he wanted, to judge from his next move, 
which was to spring on the bull's back. 

Once there, his next endeavour was to remain 
there, but the enraged animal tossed right and left, 
tearing up the ground and switching his tail round 
and round poor Moses, each blow inflicting severe 
pain. The dog, however, would not have relinquished 
his post for that, but a sudden and violent movement 
of tiie bull threw him off, and unfortunately he was 
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thrown in front of him ; in a second the bull bore 
upon him, and the next poor Moses was up in the air, 
like a ball spinning round and round. He gave one 
piteous cry, which was echoed by his mistress, and 
fell, gored and bleeding, almost between the two 
horses. The bull, now more infuriated than ever, 
turned again to attack his opponent, but this time 
seeing the horses and fully understanding their fear, 
he would have made short work of them, had not 
his career been brought to a timely close. A well- 
directed shot from the rising ground close above him 
went through his brain and ended all further danger. 
But enough harm had been done and fear endured, 
though the whole thing from first to last did not 
occupy more than two or three minutes ; yet even 
that time passed in mortal fear seems prodigious; 
then the strain on the nerves, the sickening sight of 
blood, all rendered the event one never to be for- 
gotten. 

The man to whose well-aimed shot it is more 
than probable one or two lives were spared, now 
came over into the road. 

' D — n the brute ! ' he exclaimed, looking at 
the enormous carcase as it lay there powerless and 
harmless. Then, as if recollecting himself, he turned 
round, and touching his hat, hoped no one was hurt. 

Adrienne could not speak. She was deadly pale, 
and hardly able to keep on her horse, but she pointed 
to her dog. The groom was already down- by his 
side. Lilly spoke. 

* It is a great mercy we are not all killed. I never 
felt so frightened in my life. Was the bull yours ? * 
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' Yes, ma'am^ he was. I shot him to save your 
lives, and it's a clean hundred out of my pocket/ 

' The creature was mad,* she replied, shuddering 
as she looked at him. ' The dog is hurt, I'm afraid. 
He saved our lives, or we should all have been gored 
before you came up ; the horses woyld not stir ; they 
are trembling still.' 

' Let me get down,' said Adrienne at last in a 
scarcely audible tone. * "Will you help me, if you 
please ? ' 

The young farmer took her [;by the waist and 
lifted her to the ground. Adrienne went to her dog. 
She sat down on the road by his side — she could not 
stand, — and bending her face down to his, he looked 
up with eyes dimmed by agony ; but she understood 
what he meant. Had he been able to speak he would 
have told her he cared for nothing but her ; he 
moaned very piteously when she attempted to lift him. 
Her eyes were streaming as she looked up and said 
to the groom, 

* What can we do for him ? ' 

' Let me see what his injuries are, ma'am,' said the 
farmer. ' I am a bit of a Vet, and I dare say I can 
tell you if he be past anything being done for him.' 

The man handled him, Adrienne thought, some- 
what roughly, but she kept her hand on the dog's 
head, to make bim understand why he was being so 
treated, and she then put her face down to his, 
whispering some fooKsh words, but the tone of her 
voice and her caresses comforted the poor animal, and 
he lay passive till the farmer had done examining his 
wounds. They were very bad, there was no doubt of 
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that^ and he shook his head ; but when he saw 
Adrienne's beseeching face he could not tell her what 
he really thought. He had seen on her ungloved hand, 
as it rested on Moses' head, her wedding-ring, ahd he 
muttered to himself, 

* I would bet anything she has no children, or she 
would never take up with this ugly parcel ; but he's a 
knowing one, I'll be bound, and I dare say worth 
curing — ^if he can be.* 

' WeU,' said Lilly, ' can't you speak P Will the 
dog live P ' 

* He may. If you think him worth it, you should 
have a Veterinary to attend him instantly.' 

* Where is there one to be found P ' 

* I know. Miss Trevor,' said the groom. * There 
is a first-rate one at Salcombe ; but how is he to be 
got there P ' 

' Put him in a conveyance, of course,' said Lilly. 
' I beg your pardon, ma'am, are you Miss Trevor 
of Deanley P ' asked the farmer. 

* Yes, to be sure I am.' 

* Then you are a long way from home. Might I 
take the liberty of asking you to come to my house P 
it is only across these two fields, and then I think we 
can do something at once for the dog.' 

' Oh, do, Lilly, please do. Anything to relieve 
the poor beast,' said Adrienne. 

* Of course, child, we will. But you must get a 
wheel-barrow,' said Lilly, turning to the farmer, * to 
take the dog up in ; it will hurt him to carry him.' 

' I think not. If you,' he said to the groom, 
* will take him up and gently place him across my 
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arms, like this — do you see P ' And he stretched 
out his arms, and then formed them into half circles, 
giving ample space and sufficient support for the dog 
to rest on. Lilly dismounted now and stood holding 
the three horses by their bridles ; Adrienne helped to 
lift the poor dog, and he was laid on the farmer's 
arms as he suggested. 

* Now, ladies, if you will follow me,' he said. 
There was no need for the invitation. Adrienne 

would not have lost sight of Moses, and Lilly natur- 
ally followed her, James brought up the rear with 
the horses. 

* Confound your ghost ! ' he exclaimed, giving a 
look at the dead bull. * A pretty day's work you 
have made of it.' 

They soon reached the farm, and thanks to Lilly 
being her father's daughter, Moses obtained 'every 
care and attention ; but the dog was very badly hurt : 
he writhed with the agony he suffered whilst the 
necessary remedies were used, yet he never changed 
his expression when looking at his mistress, and his 
eyes followed every movement she made. 

Poor Adrienne at this moment would have given 
anything to have had Jer6me at hand. He, like most 
people who live in places where medical aid is difficult 
to procure, was a good doctor, at any rate for dogs 
and horses, and here Adrienne felt as if away from 
civilization ten times more than even amidst the 
desolation of Falloux.' 

After the dog's wounds had been dressed he 
seemed a little easier ; he had drank freely, and was 
now lying on the table where he had been placed, 
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and witli his eyes half closed, but if Adrienne moved 
they were open in a moment, — ^he seemed to be in 
dread of her leaving him. 

The farmer's wife proffered hospitality to her 
guests, and begged they would not think of moving 
till they were quite rested. 

* I think our best plan is to get home as soon as 
possible,' said Lilly. * Do you think you are up to 
riding back, Adrienne ? ' 

'Oh yes — only — ^poor Moses; how can we take 
him ? ' 

Lilly looked askingly of the farmer. 

* You had better leave him with us till to-morrow 
at any rate. I will take care of him. He runs a 
better chance of getting over it by perfect rest. If 
your man carried him, the jolting of the horse woujd 
injure him.' 

' I cannot leave him,' said Adrienne, being half 
ashamed of the emotion she felt and that she could 
not entirely conceal. *He would fret terribly. I 
think I must manage to get him home somehow. Is 
there no carriage to be had here ? ' 

' Nothing but my trap, ma'am ; but if you wish it, 
it is at your service. ' 

* Thank you very much. I could then take Moses 
on my lap. How far are we from home ? ' 

* Oh, you're a long way from Deanley, ma'am, 
about — ' 

'But we are not at Deanley. We are at Milton, 
staying with my uncle at the Rectory,' said Lilly. 

* Then that is not very far. I could drive you 
over in less than an hour. Will both ladies drive ? * 
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' No, I will ride ; and the sooner we start the 
better/ replied Miss TreTor. 

' In a yery few minutes/ said the fieirnier. ^ I sent 
all my men down to get up the bull ; I will go and 
look after theuL They must get it off the road, but 
when that is done they can leave it/ 

' I shall like to give you something towards your 
loss and the trouble you have taken/ said Adrienne, 
taking out her purse and handing a ten pound note 
to the farmer's wife. 

* And I will add half of that sum to it/ said Lilly, 
* but I can't give it you now, for I have not got it. 
I don't go about with bank notes,' she said smiling, 
' like my cousin. I will send it to you.' 

With the same care a human being would have 
had was poor, good, ugly Moses Ufbed into the farmer's 
trap, and with his mistress beside him, he was 
driven back to Milton. 

A sorry ending to their intended ride to Dartmoor. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The terrible accident to Moses caused universal 
grief. Lucile cried like a child, and was so violent 
in her mode of showing her sorrow that it made poor 
Moses himself begin to howl. Mr Trevor was 
grieved on Adrienne's account, but also, notwith- 
standing his general abuse of him^ he really had 
began to like the ugly beast, if for nothing else than 
his eccentric and mischievous nature. His sagacity 
in the present imfortunate affair was what called 
forth regret from the Marquis ; it was a gallant deed, 
he said, and deserved reward. All agreed, however, 
that if the poor dog recovered he was henceforth 
entitled to the universal consideration of the family, 
and to be treated with due regard and attention. 

* If he recover ! ' echoed poor Adrienne. * Do 
you think, grandpapa, he will get well ?' 

' I do, dear ; I have great faith in Saunders. He is 
a first-rate man for dogs, and he told me he thought 
he would; that the injuries, though horribly severe, 
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are not fatal. You must not, therefore, worry about 
it. Why, Adrienne, if the dog were a child you 
could not make more fuss about him.' 

' He takes the place of a child to me, ^grandpapa. 
When I have been dull beyond measure, Moses has 
cheered me, and I could always talk to him when I 
had no one else. You do not know him or under- 
stand him as I do, or you would see why I so grieve 
at the bare chance of losing him. I have never been 
afraid of anything when he has been with me.* 

* Except of the bull to-day,' said Mr Trevor, 
amused by his granddaughter's excuses for loving 
her dog. 

* Yes, I must admit that, I suppose ; but if I lost 
Moses, I should at any rate lose that which loves me 
most in the world.' 

' Adrienne ! ' 

* Dear grandpapa, do not look so pained. I did 
not mean you, or any one in England. I was thinking 
then only of Falloux and Paris. I am first with 
no one.' 

^ You are with me ; first and last, too. I have 
none other; I had but your mother, and she was too 
much my idol, and when she was taken, and I 
wanted to keep you, your father thought it better to 
let you be brought up by his family, and I resolved 
never to let my affections rest on mortal being again ; 
yet you know how I clung to the hope of one day 
seeing you, of having the blessing of your love ; my 
dreams were that some turn in the wheel of life 
would bring you to me before you married, 
but there again I only met with disappointment. 
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Even the probability of seeing you after your 
marriage, which you yourself held out, seemed to 
have no chance of being realized; till at last you 
wrote and told me you were coming. I am going 
over all this to you, my dearest child, to prove to 
you that in spite of myself I have loved you from 
your very birth, and loved you as the most precious 
thing on earth. Who could be first with me if you 
were not? My nephew, Ivor Trevor, whom you 
know almost as well as I do, I have a great affection 
for, but it is not the same I feel for you. You 
are almost like my own child restored to me ; when 
I hear your voice I close my eyes, to render my 
fancies more real, you speak so like your poor 
mother. It is a Kttle thing, darling, at your age to 
be first with an old man, but never -again say you 
are not the first with any one.' 

'Forgive me,' said Adrienne, looking up, her 
large brown eyes filled with tears. ' I spoke, as I 
told you, thinking of my own home and not here. 
And, grandpapa,' she continued, laying her hand 
affectionately on his arm, 'you never longed more 
to see me than I have to see you. From my earliest 
childhood my great desire has been to know my 
mother's family, so I am not likely to be wanting 
now in affection or gratitude towards you especially, 
for you are naturally the principal one to me. 
This horrible accident to-day has affected me,' 
she said in a more cheerful tone, ' but to-morrow I 
shall be all right. To-morrow we go to Deanley, do 
we not?' 

' Yes; and you will then see a no bad specimen of 
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a thorough English country house, and the master of 
it a warm-hearted, hospitable English Squire. To 
appreciate John you must see him at the head of his 
own table.' 

' I liked much what I saw of him, but I liked 
Mrs Trevor the best of them all, except Lilly.' 

* And the more you know her the better you will 
like her. She is a gentle, loving, true woman, 
simple-minded, but enduring. I never saw her in 
my life really out of temper ; indeed, her disposition 
is such that no one could easily ruffle it. The girls — 
like all girls who are so no longer — ^are well enough ; 
each has taken up some hobby, and they have adopted 
what we term in this country High Church views ; 
they like a certain amount of mystery to be mixed 
up with their reKgion ; they are fond of deeply-stained 
glass windows, an invisible organ and choir, lighted 
candles at the Communion Table whenever there is 
an excuse for them, and, in short, they make their 
worship to God as entertaining and as attractive as 
they can.' 

*Your church, and those in the neighbourhood 
that I have seen, strike me as being so bare, and yet 
constructed so that you cannot move about ; they are 
filled up with all that woodwork of seats, which cannot 
be moved, and the walls look so cold and naked, and 
the altar with nothing pretty about it, no wood 
carving or decoration. Modbury is the prettiest I 
have seen. The exteriors, however, with the ivy 
growing over them, as seems to be general here, are 
beautiful indeed. My cousins ought to become 
CathoKcs if they are fond of decorated churches; 
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tow they would admire some of ours. Do you like 
HighChurcli?' 

* No ; I think the whole a mockery. The great 
God who created the world aud all things it it, can- 
not regard paintings and statuary, and gold and 
silver candlesticks and carvings, or anything that 
could be put inside a house set apart to worship him 
in. God is a Spirit, and must be worshipped by the 
spirit within us, and not by flaring about a few 
shillings' worth of candles. Nor do I see any use 
in putting on stoles and chasubles or any other 
drapery. Stand in the clothes you always wear, and 
God will always listen to you, whether you have on 
a black coat or a blue.' 

* But you wear a big dress, — a white one first, 
and then a black one.' 

* I do, because I hold a living in the Church that 
commands its ministers to do so, that is, as far the 
surpKce or white dress, as you call it, goes; the 
black is a custom, and one the people do not like 
being given up, at least in this parish. If you want 
to influence the uneducated and keep a tight rein on 
them, various measures are of service, and dressing 
up clergymen, no doubt, creates an awe of them in 
their minds, but when you come to talk of such 
follies being acceptable to God Almighty, it becomes 
a farce.' 

' No, perhaps not, — ^He is too great. But do you 
not think when all the saints look down and see the 
gorgeous ceremonies and the rich vestments used 
only in their honour, they must be propitiated, 
and more likely to hear the petitions that they are 
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asked to be tlie medium of presenting for us to 
GodP' 

*My dear Adrienne, do you think if a child 
desired to ask some indulgence from his parent or 
forgiveness from a displeased &ther, that either 
would be the sooner granted by others being made 
the medium of intercession P do you not think the 
child would go himself straight to the father and ask 
boldly what he wanted, feeling sure beforehand, if 
good for him, it would be granted ? but if a tribe of 
other people interfered and asked for the child, what 
would the parent feel? — "My child does not love 
me, he has no trust in me, or he would come him- 
self." So I beKeve it to be with our heavenly 
Father. He wants neither saints nor ceremonies to 
render him indulgent to our wishes, and if it be 
possible that those who have once inhabited this 
world can in the next hear our petitions, I believe 
they would, if they could, tell us the folly and 
absurdity we are perpetrating in asking them to do 
what we can do better for ourselves.' 

* Then you would do away with all prayers 
except direct to God ? ' 

* Most assuredly.' 

'Then you would have neither vestments nor 
ceremonies ? ' 

' Neither.' 

' And yet you could not reconcile yourself to see 
the blessed sacrament carried about by a man dressed 
as you now are, and no one to carry candles or 
incense P ' 
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' I would not have it carried about at all. What 
good does it do P * 

' They say it does all kinds of good to the faith- 
ful. It cures the sick, and prayers oflfered before it 
are heard.' 

Mr Trevor smiled. ' Mj dear child, this question 
that we are now very lightly touching on, and that 
we have once before broached, is of so vital and 
grave an importance, that it must not, to be 
thoroughly understood, be slurred over in a careless 
manner. It must be taken firmlv in hand, it must 
be piece by piece gone through, each little point be 
cleared where the least obscurity casts a shadow over 
it. There is so much that, with care and thought 
and a moderate understanding, is intelligible, that 
we are not called on to dive down to those very few 
questions that with our finite minds it is impossible 
to grasp. We can reason on aU things connected 
with religion, past and present, that have occurred 
this side of the grave ; beyond that we know nothing, 
and never shall here. We may surmise, but our 
surmises would not be worth the paper we put them 
down on.' 

* Our Saviour tells us that when we die, if we have 
done right we shall go to heaven, and there find joy 
indescribable ; and also, that if we do wrong, we shall 
go to hell into everlasting fire.* 

* We certainly have the authority of the apostles 
that our Lord said so ; but they may have added to 
or taken from his words, or totally perverted his 
meaning, 'as he accuses them of doing more than 
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once. Our Lord may himself have believed that 
such was the end of the imiighteous, but I do not 
accept the words as some of our Churchmen do. At 
any rate, Adrienne, you need not fear; your sins have 
not been such as to warrant a dread of hell, or fire, 
or devil, or anything of the kind. And now, dear, 
we have talked enough; but you must be tired of 
such a subject.' 

' No, grandpapa, I am not ; it interests me ex- 
tremely. I have often heard people talking on these 
matters, but then I paid little attention to them; 
and I thought, moreover, I was better not talking 
on them ; but I do not feel this with you, as I am 
sure if you thought it wrong you would stop me.' 

'It can never be wrong to try and reach the 
truth,' replied Mr Trevor, *even at the cost of 
losing the good opinion of those whose esteem you 
value. Truth never misleads; and so long as one 
sticks to it and by it, there is no fear of falling into 
error. A coward only will deliberately shut his ears 
to it, and it is because we have so many cowards 
that we have so few true, godly men.' 

'Ivor once spoke to me on the subject, but I 
could not enter into it with him as I have done with 
you. I should like to hear you and a Homan 
Catholic priest discuss the difference of belief be- 
tween you.' 

' That would be a controversy likely to last 
longer than your patience, Adrienne. The truth is, 
the Boman Catholic religion is reached purely by 
the senses, and the Protestant by the heart. Each suits 
its followers. The impressionable French, Spanish, 
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and Italian are worked on by delicious music and 
sweet scents; the matter-of-fact stolid northerners 
require their feelings stirred and their hearts reached; 
and though we have many on both sides who have 
become seceders, the change is not really suitable ; 
the whole thing is false to their nature, and it is for 
this reason, once in it they rush violently to the 
utmost extreme in order to keep up to the mark. I 
know no more thorough, obstinate member of the 
Reformed Church than a man who has entered it 
^fter he has reached maturity ; he goes to the furthest 
lengths, he tolerates no other religion, his views 
become narrow and illiberal; and so it is on the 
other side : the most bigoted of Roman Catholics are 
those who have been brought over from another 
belief; they carry every dogma to a pitch of ex- 
aggeration you could not understand. They go to 
mass oftener and to confession more frequently than 
those whose lives are devoted to religion only, and 
the abuse of the Church they have left knows no 
bounds. Nothing would induce them to retain in 
their household any one whose belief diflfered from 
theirs, the same even in the employment of trades- 
people. They fast and they pray, they wear their 
beads out with continued counting, they attend every 
ceremony, and delight in being acquainted with a 
priest. In short, in neither case are they in a natural 
or healthy state, the mind is distorted, and toleration 
a stranger to them. Let each keep to the religion of 
their country, — ^it is as a rule the1>est suited to them.* 
* Then you would not think me right in changing 
mineP' 
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Mr Trevor started, — ^he was not prepared for such 
a question ; indeed, he had been carried away by the 
subject, and had been forgetful with whom he was 
arguing. However he answered, 

* Your mother belonged to one Church, your 
fiither to another; therefore what I said could not 
apply to you ; tiiere would be a greater likeKhood of 
your taking that medium course, so preferable to all 
others, than had you no uniting link between the 
two chains. But, as I before said, we have discussed 
the subject sufficiently for to-day ; leave it now ; we 
can resume it again if you like another time.' 

* My stay wiU soon be over. I quite dread think- 
ing of it. Will you come and see us, dear grandpapa ? 
come to us in the autumn ; we have sunshine then, 
when you are enveloped in fogs, and pierced with 
cold winds. We have cold winds, too, but you know 
there are winds and winds.' 

* I will come, child ; you may be sure of it.' 

' Do you think Lilly could return with me ? would 
Mrs Trevor spare her? If she went with me, I 
should feel parting from you less ; it would seem like 
a tie between us.^ 

* You can ask to-morrow. I should think they 
would be very glad to let her go.' 

The next morning when Adrienne came down and 
inquiries were made about poor Moses, her answer 
was he seemed better, and Saunders reported he was 
doing well. 

Adrienne had not yet mooted the question, but she 
felt perfectly sure the dog would not be fit to go with 
them on the following Tuesday, the day fixed on for 
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their departure ; she was equally sure she would not 
leave him, so it would be a question whether the 
Marquis would remain a few days longer or she be 
left behind. She thought, when she asked Mrs 
Trevor to let Lilly return with her, it would be a 
good opportunity to settle the point. 

The drive to Deanley, after once ascending the 
hill that led out of Milton, and from which the view 
was very grand, had nothing very attractive in it ; 
the roads were all narrow and hemmed in on either 
side by the rising ground, which, with hedges on the 
top, completely obstructed the least view ; these 
lanes — ^for the roads are nothing better — render 
drives very uninteresting, and imless on a height, 
when you can see north and south of you, it is very 
dreary if the drive be long. 

Deanley was situated in a hollow, but on high 
ground ; the lodge, a pretty cottage in the Tudor style, 
to correspond with the house, was nearly at the top of 
the hill, which begins to rise about two miles off at 
the Kingsbridge Estuary. The drive up to the house 
was well planned, winding round so as to give an idea 
of extent to the grounds, they did not — on that side, 
at any rate — ^possess. To the left in a valley was a 
large pond, or a small lake ; here were black swans, 
and Muscovy ducks, and other water birds from 
foreign lands ; on the right, on a terrace overlooking 
the road, was the orangery, a sight not to be seen 
anywhere else in all England. The wall, about sixty 
feet in length, divided into about ten recesses, each 
being about the depth of a foot, and in every one 
were magnificent orange trees in full bearing, 
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blossom, young firait, and the bright golden orange 
all on the same tree at once, as is usual with both the 
lemon and orange tree. Here these trees remain 
during the entire year, without any glass, or other 
protection than during the winter straw shutters, 
which are put up at night and removed in the morn- 
ing ; the wall is ornamented by turrets which prevent 
the kitchen-garden appearance it might otherwise 
have had. 

' Look, Adrienne, you see we are as well off here 
for climate as you are in Provence/ said Lilly, 
pointing to the Orangery and smiling 

' Indeed, so it seems ; but tell me how it is you 
can grow oranges here in the open air ? ' 

* At this season it is of course thought nothing of, — 
but in winter it is considered a great wonder. We 
are peculiarly sheltered here, and that wall is built 
due south, — the north wind cannot even breathe upon 
it, owing to that rising ground at the back, and it is 
on this account we have, as you see, the bamboo, the 
fan-leaved palm, the aloe, and the Australian gimi 
tree all growing on that slope. But to you this must 
appear as a doll's house to a castle.' 

' We have some groves of very fine orange trees 
at Falloux, but I assure you our climate requires us 
to take great care of the lemon, ' said the Marquis ; 
* but this is especially interesting to me. I had no idea 
that such trees would grow except in a conservatory, 
in so damp a climate as England.' 

'You might say,' replied Mr Trevor, 'in so 
damp a county as Devonshire ; however, they do, and 
thrive too.' 
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They were now at the house, — ^the front of it 
covered with a very fine magnolia, its huge flowers 
perftuning the air. Mr and Mrs Trevor and the five 
daughters all were there to receive their guests. As 
soon as all greetings were over and that manners 
permitted it, Adrienne began to admire the house. 
The walls, ceiling, flooring all were of old oak, and so 
dark that it looked almost like ebony, but it was 
relieved by crimson furniture, and the bright sun's 
rays, which shone right across the room, lighting it up 
to perfection. Beautiful as it all was, there was not 
one single comfortable chair in any of the rooms, — all 
carved oak and crimson velvet, but the shape was so 
old-fashioned and the seats perfectly innocent of even 
an attempt at a spring, or apparently stuffing either, 
that, conscious only of the discomfort he was enduring, 
the Marquis kept shifting from one seat to another, 
finding in each anything but .repose, and moving off 
it without having time to seek the cause. 

The hall led into the drawing-room, and the 
drawing-room into the conservatory, which was 
stored with valuable exotic plants, and a datura that 
canopied the whole with hundreds of its beautifid, 
white, bell-shaped flowers. Adrienne's eyes were 
wandering about seeking everywhere for some portrait 
of Ivor, but as yet neither portrait nor picture of 
any kind was visible. The oak panels in the drawing- 
room were too richly carved for pictures to be hung 
against them, and in the hall there was the question- 
able decoration of stuffed birds; case upon case, 
reaching from the floor to the ceiling, and from one 
end of the hall to the other. 
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Tip the broad oak staircase the ladies now went. 
Once at the top, and the whole style of the house was 
changed, and entirely modem. Light papers, chintz 
furniture, walnut wood tables and chairs, modem 
prints, and ornaments of china and glass of recent 
manufacture. Whether from the contrast, or that 
the taste displayed in the decoration of the rooms 
was good, it looked like fairyland to Adriennne 
when contrasted with the rooms below. It suited 
her fancy better ; she seemed to breathe more freely, 
to be less oppressed ; she began talking cheerftdly to 
her cousins ; and as a bird taken from a dark comer 
and placed in the sunshine, at once begins to chirp, 
so did Adrienne shake off the gloom she had felt 
come over her when they were down-stairs. 

The bull tragedy was of course related very 
minutely, and Lilly, who was the spokeswoman, told 
it with such emphasis and so graphically that poor 
Mrs Trevor shuddered as she listened, and moved 
nearer to Lilly, taking hold of her hand, as if to 
assure herself of her safety. It must have taken 
some little time to relate, for whilst questions were 
being asked from aU the sisters, and aU speaking at 
once, they were summoned to luncheon. It was 
lucky for Lilly it was so, or she might have gone on 
for another hour, describing how gallantly poor Moses 
behaved, how cunning he was ; and then giving her 
opinion, when asked, as to whether she thought he 
fainted, and whether the bull was really mad, and 
so on. 

The dinner-room was in the same style as the 
rest of the lower part of the house, only the oak walls 
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were plain, and against them hung family portraits. 
In an instant Adrienne caught sight of Ivor's picture, 
taken in Aill uniform. She forgot herself for a 
moment, and was still standing gazing at it, and the 
Marquis looking at her, when Lilly said in a tone 
that instantly recalled her to herself, 

* Adrienne, will you sit this side of the table or 
where you are ? ' 

No one noticed anything but Mrs Trevor, who 
thought Lilly spoke somewhat in the same way a 
keeper would to a lunatic that required stem speaking 
now and then. It did not sound pleasantly in her 
ears. Adrienne caught Lilly's eye, and made her 
understand she knew what she had meant. 

' And yet,' thought Adrienne to herself, * I don't 
feel the same pleasure in looking at that picture I 
thought I should have done.' 

The conversation at table was general, and turned 
at first, as might be expected, on the bull encounter, 
and from that to the gardens, and house, and peculiar 
climate, and then it came round, not unnaturally, to 
Ivor. 

* I had a letter from my boy, Philip,' said Mrs 
Trevor addressing her brother-in-law; * and he was 
about to cross the Simplon. I hope he wiU not be 
fool-hardy, and meet with any accident; our country- 
men seem so inclined to nm into danger, for the love 
of risk, I think, that now he is with a party I do 
not feel half so satisfied as when he was alone.' 

* People are more likely to be carefril with others 
than by themselves, as they have other lives besides 
their own to think of,' replied Philip Trevor. * But in 
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either case you have no cause for anxiety, at any rate 
as regards the Simplon. I wish I were there myself/ 

* Eetum with us, Mr Trevor/ said the Marquis, 

* and we will go round by Switzerland into Italy, and 
home by the Cornice/ 

Adrienne looked up amazed. Did her husband 
mean what he said^ or did he say it knowing her 
grandfather would not or could not leave at present ? 

* I thought you were obliged to be back at Mar- 
seilles by the end of this month P' said Adrienne. 

* I ought ; but if Mr Trevor would accompany us, 
the pleasure would be so great, that any inducement 
I could oflfer, at the sacrifice even of business, I 
would.* 

Adrienne said no more. Her husband had an- 
swered with his usual stiff, formal manner ; but she 
looked pleadingly at her grandfather. 

'I wish with all my heart I could,' he replied. 

* It is utterly impossible now ; but I will pay you a 
visit in the autumn if you will have me.' 

* Whenever you can come you will always be 
welcome,^ said the Marquis. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The day spent at Deanley was a very pleasant 
one. Adrienne enjoyed herself extremely, and Uked 
all her relatives the more she saw of them. They were 
to leave early so as to get back to Milton in good 
time; this Adrienne did not regret, for the ugly good 
face of her favourite rose up more than once before 
her. She was Tv:alking with Mrs Trevor in what 
they called the American garden, a garden set 
apart for rhododendrons. The collection they had 
was very fine, and Adrienne was expressing her 
admiration of all the varieties, whilst the rest of 
the party were wandering away into the meadow 
beyond. 

' I am going to ask a favour of you, Mrs Trevor. 
Will you spare Lilly to return with me to FaUoux P' 

Mr Trevor, who was now returning alone, saw 
his wife looking round at him, and he at once called 
out, ' What is it, my dear ? ' 

* Come here, John. Adrienne wishes Lilly to go 
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back with her to France, but I do not quite see 
bow that is possible, because — * 

* Because — ^well, because what V 

' Is it a secret, John, or is it not ? Laura ! ' cried 
Mrs Trevor to her eldest daughter, * come here and 
speak for yourself/ 

Laura now came with the rest of the party in 
the rear. ' What am I to say, mamma V she asked, 
looking very much as if she would as a rule prefer 
doing what she liked best herself instead of what 
others might ask her to do. 

* You are very provoking, all of you ! ' said poor 
Mrs Trevor. * However, if I am wrong, I can't help 
it, and it wiU be your own fault. Laura is going to 
be married, Adrienne; and so I think her sister 
would not like to be absent at such a time.' 

* Good gracious ! ^ exclaimed Lilly. ' This is 
news. So you have settled all that, Laura, since I 
went to Milton. When was it decided P^ 

*I don't remember,' said Miss Trevor; *on Monday, 
I think.' 

* You think ! ' said Lilly. * I should remember 
not only the day, but the hour and minute too. 
However, I am right glad, dear Laura, and may God 
bless and prosper you ! ' 

Lilly kissed her sister, and then moved a little 

away. She could not help recalling the time when, 

with all the gladness of youth and with bright hopes 

before her, she too received congratulations; but her 

fixture promised too much happiness ever to come to 
pass. 

All now oflfered their good wishes to Laura, who, 
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notwithstanding the years of discretion she had 
reached, felt an invisible blush mount her cheeks. 

* But your happiness destroys mine/ said Adri- 
enne, smiling, 'as I cannot have Lilly with me. 
You must come with grandpapa, Lilly, later.' 

Lilly shook her head. ' If I am to wait till he 
goes, it won't be this year that I shall see the South 
of France.' 

* Speak for yourself, Lilly, but never for another,' 
said her uncle. 

* That is all I am doing,' she replied. 

* When is the marriage to take place P ' asked the 
Marquis. 

* In about six weeks,' replied Mr Trevor. ' I dare 
say you will be surprised,' he continued ; * but I would 
rather keep my daughter at home.' 

' You have six of them, John ; you can afford to 
part with one,' said his brother. 

'Yery true, Philip; and you may add, I have 
kept them long enough, but so it is. One thing, I 
believe she will be happy.' 

' She ought to be,' said Miss Eliza, the youngest 
daughter. 'But, papa, you will make Ivor come 
back, will you not ? ' 

* No, Eliza,' replied Mr Trevor after a moment's 
pause. * It would be a great pity to bring him to 
England from the distance he is now at. And it is 
not as if Laura were an only sister.' 

' Well, she is the first to be married ; he ought to 
be here,' persisted Eliza. 

No aDswer was made to this, and the subject, 
after a few more ordinary wishes and hopes being 
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expressed, dropped. Adrienne, owing to the tom 
the conyersation had taken, had not been able to 
sonnd the Marquis about staying a few days longer ; 
however, his proposal to her grand&ther was a good 
argument for h^ to rest on if any necessity arose for 
her to press the point. 

*I am very sorry/ said Adrienne, when they 
were on their way back to Milton, ' that Lilly can- 
not return with us. I will write when we get home, 
and propose her coming directly the wedding is over ; 
but of course they will make some difficulties about 
the journey. I don't see, as their only brother is to 
be absent, why one of the five sisters might not also 
be away.' 

* The five sisters, you see, are on the spot,' said 
Mr Trevor, * and the brother is not. But you need 
not fear. Lilly is not such a chicken as to be unable 
to move about without an escort. At any rate, I 
will promise, if that should prove an obstacle, to 
bring her myself.' 

' This autumn P ' 

* Don't press me too closely,' replied her grand- 
father, smiling. 'You know my heart will be in 
it, and I am not likely to delay longer than I am 
obliged.' 

On reaching Milton Adrienne's first inquiry 
was about her favourite ; and hardly waiting for the 
reply, she ran up-stairs to her room, expecting to see 
him as she had left him, lying on a sofa, on a 
beautiful cashmere shawl she had allowed Lucile to 
take — a wedding-present from the Marquis ; instead 
of that, lie was stretched out on the bed, Lucile 
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leaning over him, and the tears streaming down her 
face. 

' Lucile, what is the matter ? ' cried Adrienne. 

' Oh, Madame,' she repKed, sobbing, * he is dead/ 

* Dead ! Moses, my dear, dear old dog ! ' And 
Adrienne laid her head down on her dying favourite. 
He was not dead, though Lucile thought so, but it 
was but for a few moments longer. He seemed, at 
the sound of his mistress' voice, to gain momentary 
strength ; a smothered groan, and a vain endeavour 
to lick her hand, showed he recognized her, and that 
his love was true to the end. The tears were falling 
fast from Adrienne's eyes. She reproached herself 
for having left him. She buried her face in his 
rough, shaggy coat, she spoke to him in a loving 
tone and with loving words, but that did not help 
to keep life in the poor beast. One unperceived 
struggle, and Moses ceased to live. 

He was dead now, the faithful, honest beast ! Dead, 
and released from the agonies he endured from the 
attempt to save his mistress^ life. Poor Moses ! A 
truer or more devoted dog never lived. His instinct 
was such that it approached nearer to reason than 
with many a human being. There was the same 
something wanting in him that is missing in 
woman, — a something that, if possessed, would have 
rendered him perfect. Moses was able to do and 
understand, up to a certain point, in a way that 
made one feel he was scarcely to be called a 
dog; but then, that point reached, all illusion 
vanished, and the animal showed itself distinctly 
enough. A woman is the same. She can argue and 
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reason on matters so abstruse, and give her opinion 
in a moment on subjects that a man must weigli 
calmly and deliberately, and then, having reached 
this stage, she will give way and be incapable of 
continuing the subject with any degree of clearness, 
and ordinary conversation seems to be too much for 
her. What is that something so materially wanting 
for the perfection of women — and dogs ? It is with 
no disrespect or disparagement that we couple the 
two together. As a woman, we can afford to speak 
the truth ; and we not only see in others, but feel 
in ourselves, the need of that important something 
all as yet have failed in discovering. 

Poor Moses ! All your tricks, all your follies, 
forgiven and forgotten, and your virtues only remem- 
bered. Honest, faithful dog! There cannot be 
many like you, or your race would not be seen so 
frequently ill-treated and abused. Or is it that 
dog- kind is superior to mankind ? He was a piteous 
sight, with his various bandages, and in places the 
long black hair matted by the blood he had so bravely 
shed. 

Adrienne was now crying like a child. Lucile, 
seeing the state she was in, thought it better to wipe 
her own tears, and see about comforting her mistress. 
Lucile liked the dog well enough, but she wept more 
as a sort of tribute to her mistress ; seeing, therefore, 
she was not noticed, she considered it unnecessary to 
go on, and she wisely stopped. There was a knock 
at the door, which Lucile answered. It was the 
Marquis. He came to see why his wife did not go 
down-stairs. 
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He was as sorry for the news Lucile greeted him 
with as it was in his nature to be. He came into the 
room and laid his hand on the dog's head, and then 
permitted it to rest a moment on his wife's hand. He 
muttered some words that were meant to be comfort- 
ing, but they did not reach her. The death of the 
dog was a real sorrow to Adrienne : her first friend, 
her constant companion, was taken from her ; she did 
not know what she should do without him ; and then 
his death had been so shocking and so painful ; and 
the whole recollection of it was so distressing that 
poor Adrienne could not stop her tears. Some may 
think sorrow for a dog wrong, others may think it 
stupid ; it may be either, it may be both, but no one 
ever had a dog they were really attached to but that 
grief such as Adrienne felt they also suffered when 
a violent death removed their favourite, or, for the 
matter of that, death in any shape. 

The Marquis, finding his mumbled expression of 
condolence not even noticed, slipped away and went 
in search of Mr Trevor. He took another line, when 
he found what had happened. Taking Adrienne's 
hand> he told her quietly and gently that she must 
go down-stairs with him ; when she was in the library 
he left her for a few minutes to give orders for the 
poor dog's funeral, which was to be, he said, im- 
mediately. He desired a deal box should be got, and 
the dog placed in it, and buried beneath the old beech 
tree, the ornament of the Rectory lawn. 

So when Adrienne went up into her room again the 
poor beast was in his grave, and she was herself glad 
of it. All her little manoeuvres she intended bring- 
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ing into play to gain a few days* grace for her poor 
old favourite were now useless. Would Mademoiselle 
de Falloux be pleased, she wondered? Of course 
she would ; and she hated her for the reply common 
sense returned to her question. And so would Marie. 
But Jer6me would grieve, — Jerdme knew how to ap- 
preciate Moses. Adrienne recollected, as if it were 
but yesterday, the first day she saw the dog, and her 
going up the narrow stairs at the stables to see him 
wipe his feet, and his boo — woo — woo when he 
determined to receive her with affection. Would 
Ivor care, she wondered P why should he ? And yet 
the strange circumstances attending the dog's becom- 
ing hers, and his dying near to Deanley ; still what 
would Ivor care ? had it been Bijou, he might have 
been sorry. Then bitter thoughts arose, in which 
Moses for the moment played no part ; but they soon 
returned to him. She regretted bringing him away 
from Falloux. Had she left him with Jerome he 
would now be there, and ready to welcome her home 
again. But conjecturing what might have been had 
one done the reverse of what one did do is always 
tormenting. What is, is, and had best be accepted ; 
and who knows but what that which is bad now 
might have been worse, had he tried to turn the 
current of events. 

* My poor child, I am so sorry for your grief,' 
said her grandfather. * I can quite enter into it ; but 
you must bear in mind he was only a dog, though 
no doubt a very dear, good beast.' 

* Yes, he was only a dog, grandpapa, it is true. 
You cannot understand what a companion he was to 
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me, especially at Falloux. The place will be insup- 
portable without him/ 

' Hush, my darling child. I cannot bear to hear 
you talk so. It grieves me so intensely whenever you 
hint at not finding the happiness in your home you 
ought to have ; besides, think for a moment, how can 
a dog render a place either supportable or insup- 
portable ? ' 

* He made it bearable to me, that is all I know. — 
But, grandpapa, you cannot understand the dreariness 
of that place ; you must see it to understand it. ' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

It was a chilly damp November evening; all 
Paris, tired of being out-of-doors, seemed to be moving 
with hurried steps towards home. The dull cold 
evening had succeeded a fine bright day; the sun had 
no sooner gone down than a mist rose, which pene- 
trated through coat or cloak, however thick the 
material. 

You easily recognize the English at such a mo- 
ment. Their British skins are proof to the thin white 
fog; they hardly even recognize it as such; they 
linger on, gazing in at the attractive shops, which 
already are brilliantly lighted, though twilight stiU 
lends sufficient day to have spared the consumption 
of gas for another half-hour at least. But the 
Parisians are not like the Londoners, — ^they don't 
swallow the camel and then choke at the tail ; they do 
not, for the sake of saving a few francs, spoil the im- 
pression it has taken thousands to create. Paris is 
n6t bright one moment and dull the next: it is 
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bright always. Paris is not clean in the morning 
and dirty at noon : it is clean always — outwardly, at 
any rate. It does not expend millions (francs, of 
course) to create a sensation, and then mar the whole 
by some stupid piece of economy, that in the end 
turns out to be idiotic extravagance. No; Paris 
leaves London to distinguish itself in that manner ; 
it yields the palm of mismanagement and dullness 
and dirt to the British Board of Guardians ; those 
respectable men, it is to be presumed, feel proud of 
the distinction they have successfully managed to 
gain for dear old England, that of having as dis- 
graceftdly dirty a capital as any in Europe, not to 
mention the new system, thanks to the Beales and 
Potters, &c., &c., of closing up every decent shop at 
mid-day on Saturday, and turning the Sunday into a 
day of riot and dnmkenness, thus putting every one 
but themselves to inconvenience and discomfort. 
And the worst of it is, one must submit ; there is no 
redress when the wrong arises from the people ob- 
taining too much power. If things continue to progress 
in the same way they have been doing of late, the time 
wiU be, and not very far off, when we shall look 
back on this present state of affairs as most blessed 
in comparison to what most assuredly will be, and 
talk of these days as the * good old times.' If edu- 
cation does all this, then defend the country from 
education. But this is all very wide of our present 
mark. Let us return to that city where one can make 
purchases after sunset, and where one can cross a 
street without being ankle deep in mud. 

Henri de Motteville, wrapped up in a large cloth 
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cloak, thrown graceMIy over liis left shoulder, and 
looking very like a Spaniard, was hurrying along 
the Bue de Rivoli, as if time were of importance. He 
looked at no one^ but with his head down, threaded 
his way through the crowds that generally throng 
the covered portion of this magnificent street. He 
had just reached the crossing facing the Palais 
Itoyal and the Louvre, a very hazardous one, where 
omnibuses of gigantic size seem to be for ever coming 
in the direction one is going, and was standing still 
for a moment watching his opportunity of crossing 
in safety, when he felt a hand fall lightly on his 
shoulder, and a familiar voice at the same time 
asking where he was bound for on such an evening. 

It was M. Fr^sier, Adrienne's adorer, that had 
recognized him. 

' Have you not heard,' said Henri, * the bad news? 
My brother-in-law is seriously ill, and I am going to 
my sister's now. Are you going that way ? If so, 
walk on with me, for I cannot stand talking ; I am 
anxious to get there.' 

* I was going the other way, as you may imagine. 
I was hardly likely to overtake you at the rate you 
are walking ; but never mind, I am in no hurry, and 
will turn .back with you. I am very grieved at what 
you tell me. It is the first I have heard of it. 
What is the matter with him ? ' 

' Fever of some sort, and it has taken an alarming 
turn.' 

* Is it catching ? ^ 

* I fear so, as both children have it, but my sister 
keeps well.' 
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Good-natured as Auguste Fr^sier was, lie still 
did not care to run any risk of catching fevers. He 
was too poor to afford to indulge in the expense of 
an illness, and so, after walking as far as the comer 
of the Rue Castiglione, he made an excuse and bid 
Henri good-bye. At the same time he was extremely 
pleased at having learnt a little news, — ^it would insure 
him a tolerable reception at luncheon hour the next 
day at one or two good feeding-houses. Paris was be- 
ginning to fill, and it was well for such men as Fr^sier 
to secure an intimate footing in pleasant houses at 
the beginning of the season, and the ' latest intelli- 
gence' is always acceptable, and hence so ^is the 
bearer of it. 

Henri de MotteviUe was not sorry to be dis- 
embarrassed of his companion. He was not in the 
mood for common conversatioD -his heart was heavy, 
and the future wore a gloomy tinge. But this state 
was not entirely owing to the illness of L^on 
d'Aurillac. For months past an unnatural and un- 
healthy tone of mind had existed ; he had allowed 
the feeling for his cousin, which circumstances had 
brought into relief, to take its full swing. He did 
not attempt to crush it or even to keep it within 
bounds: the way it had smouldered for years perhaps 
rendered it impossible to extinguish the fire; when he 
had allowed it to blaze, the fiame was not so easily 
put out. No one but Count d'Aurillac knew of his 
sorrow — chance had made him cognizant of it, and 
this had helped to cement their affection still more 
firmly. Therefore it was with a real sorrow Henri 
saw his brother-in-law so ill. They had passed two 
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months at Trouville, and then a month in paying 
visits of a week's duration to various of their friends. 
In October Henri, who left them and returned to 
Paris when they went from Trouville, had settled 
himself for the winter, when rumours floated about 
that, owing to the want of rain, great sickness was 
prevalent, and though fever, a kind of low typhoid 
fever, had been most fatal, as it invariably is, amongst 
the poor, it had also attacked some of the upper 
classes. Henri wrote and told the d' Aurillacs of this ; 
but not heeding the warning, they returned to Paris, 
tired of being so long away from home. 

When Agnes first heard her husband complain she 
said he was always full of fancies, and all men were 
cowards if they had a finger ache. But he became 
worse ; and though he endeavoured to keep up till it 
became physically impossible to do so any longer, 
Agnes still thought there was more imagination in 
it than reality. However, others persuaded her to 
call in a doctor, and the moment he saw him he 
pronounced it to be the fever that had, as he knew, 
created fearful havoc. 

From the moment Agnes understood there was 
danger, and that the danger was real, she became the 
most anxious and devoted wife : she sat up half the 
night, and gave the medicines with her own hand ; 
and when her mother or any of her relations or inti- 
mate friends called to see her, she made herself out 
the most wretched of women. After two or three 
days, first Nathalie was taken ill and then the baby 
with the same fever, then she forgot her broken- 
hearted state in the fear that she might be the next 
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attacked. L^on attributed the relaxing of lier 
attendance on him to the children being ill ; it was 
60 best, and he never knew to the contrary. 

Day after day wore on, and no amendment took 
place ; on the contrary, all seemed to be worse. Leon's 
strength grew visibly less, and the doctor told his 
wife he feared she must be prepared for the worst. 

* How can you be so cruel as to tell me that ! ' she 
exclaimed. * Could you not have told my mother ? she 
might have broken it to me. My nerves cannot 
stand such shocks ! ' and putting her handkerchief of 
embroidery and lace up to her eyes, she left the 
doctor standing in the middle of the room, almost 
dumbfounded. 

*Tell her mother, and not tell her! She is, I 
suspect, as well able to stand such shocks as any 
woman I ever met ! ' he exclaimed, when he found 
she had fairly gone and not likely to return. * She 
will lose two of them if I mistake not ; and yet it is 
wonderful how children fight through these attacks.' 

When Agnes gained her own room it seemed only 
then that the doctor's words really became intelligible- 
Leon, her kind, loving husband, was in danger, and 
might die ! She hardly knew what she felt, — ^it was 
an undefined grief, with a strange feeling of curiosity 
accompanying an anxious desire to know what the 
end would be. If she were left a widow, what should 
she do ? She would, it is true, have a good fortune, 
and would attract much sympathy and more admir- 
ation. Yet she liked her husband ; love him she did 
not, simply because she could never love anjrthing, 
but she was sure she would be very unhappy if he 
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died ; and then she stood before a mirror, and smooth- 
ing her hair, which had become slightly disordered, 
resolved on sending off a line to her brother, and beg 
him to come to her without delay, as her dearest 
husband was seriously ill. 

*Her dearest hnsband,' Henri repeated to 
himself; * Agnes will become affectionate when it 
ceases to signify. Poor L^on ! I cannot think 
he is in danger : he is too young and has too good a 
constitution not to be able to battle against this 
fever/ 

Hopefiil, yet anxious, Henri de Motteville in- 
stantly responded to his sister's summons. He left 
her note for his father and mother to read, as they 
happened both to be out, and then hastened to his 
brother-in-law's bedside. 

*I am so glad to see you,' said Leon as he 
entered. * I feared you would dread coming near us, 
Henri ; and it would have been no wonder, — ^it is a 
horrid fever.' 

' Indeed, L^on, no fever of any kind would ever 
keep me away from you or any other friend ; and 
though I knew you were not well, I had no idea you 
were as ill as I see you are, or I should have been 
here before, and I knew from my mother that the 
little ones were laid up, so I kept away, really 
because I thought my coming would have bored you 
all. A man, you know, is so useless in illness, and 
useless people are always in the way.' 

* You would never be, at any rate. But, Henri, 
let me speak a few words to you before Agnes comes 
in. Poor child ! what between me and the nursery. 
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she lias little rest, I fear ; God grant slie may escape 
herself. Supposing anything happened to me — ' 

* My dear L^on, do not talk of such a thing. You 
will be all right in a short time ; you must not let 
these ideas lay hold of you.' 

*I only said "suppose," Henri. I do not say I 
am going to die, but I think that it is more than 
probable I shall not get over this, so I want to say 
a few words to you about your sister. As you may 
imagine, I have left her and the children everything 
that is mine to leave, but I want to make you their 
guardian. Your sister is stiU very young and 
thoughtless, and at times seems to forget she has 
children, and this has given me great anxiety, whereas 
if you accepted the post of guardian I should feel 
more satisfied — and die happier.' 

Coimt d' AuriUac spoke as if indeed he saw death 
already near and ready to claim him. He was per- 
fectly calm and even ready to die, yet his life was a 
bright one : he had all to make it happy and attract- 
ive. But it is always so when death is really at 
hand, — ^love of this world ceases to exist. 

' I will do anything for you or yours, L^on, you 
can ask me. I wiU look after your children should 
God see fit to deprive them of your care and love, 
and I will do my duty by them as well as I can ; 
but I beg of you not to give way to despondency.' 

* I do not, my dear fellow. I do not give way to 
fancies, believe me ; but there is something there — ^ 
and as he spoke he placed his hand on his heart, 
* that tells me I shall not be here long.' 

' You are weak, and that depresses you.' 
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* I am weak, but I am not depressed. Hush ! I 
hear Agnes coming. Do not say a word before her.' 

But Leon's precaution was not needed. Agnes 
herself opened the conversation, in a melancholy 
tone, bewailing her anxieties and troubles, and mak- 
ing herself out an object for commiseration and pity. 
She gave Henri the idea of feeling injured, and a 
victim in being forced to look after so many sick 
people. Fortunately, as yet very little was going 
on in society, or she would have felt doubly aggrieved 
at her husband being ill at so awkward a time. 

' The nursing cannot fall very heavily on you,' 
said her brother, * considering you have a person 
expressly to sit up here at night, and two others to 
attend to your children.' 

* It is the wear and tear on the mind,' she re- 
plied, almost pleased with the thought of having a 
real grievance, * not of the body, I complain of. You, 
Henri, cannot imagine the agony it is to me to see 
my husband and children suffering so dreadfully.' 

Henri looked amazed, hardly understanding his 
sister. He could not believe she was reallv in sorrow, 
and more difficult still was it for him to believe she 
was acting. Had he seen her as she really was, he 
would have seen there was a little of both. 

* How are the children ? ' he asked, by way of 
turning the conversation from herself. 

' They are about the same ; I think, if anything, 
Ifathalie is a little better, but Evelina is very 
poorly, and she looks so pretty, with her cheeks 
scarlet and her eyes so brilliant.' 

* Can I see them ? ' 
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^ Certainly. Nathalie will be delighted to see 
you, but I would not advise you to kiss them/ she 
added, as he was leaving the room. 

The two children were lying side by side, each 
in a little bed of their own, and looking, as their 
mother remarked, very pretty, but the beauty was 
of a kind to make most mothers' hearts ache. The 
hectic cheek, the restless rolling of the head, .the 
short, quick breathing, the clenching of the little 
hands, so hot and dry, all told a tale of sickness, and 
nothing in life is a sadder sight than a sick child. 

* Well, little one,' said Henri, as he approached 
Nathalie's bed, * I have come to see you, and to pro- 
mise to bring you any toy you choose to have. Now 
tell me what you would most like ? ' 

' The horrid pain to go out of my head,' replied 
the poor child. 

* Ah, Nathalie, only God can do that. Tou must 
pray to him to cure you and dear papa and little 
sister.' 

* Yes, I will. The good God must make darling 
papa quite well, little sister and Nathalie, and please^ 
dear God, make haste about it.' And the child 
clasped her burning hands together, and looked up 
at thfe ceiling, as she uttered her prayer. * Evelina 
can't pray, you know. Uncle Henri, because she is 
too little to speak. I want so to see papa. Can I see 
him. Uncle Henri ? ^ 

* I don't know, little one. What do you think, 

nurse? Do you think it would do the child any 

harm if she were wrapped up and carried down to 

see her father ? I would carry her down.' 
vol. II. 19 
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* No, indeed, sir ; the fever is on her too strongly 
for anything to do her much harm; it might if the 
shivering fit were on, but not now/ 

' I am sure it will do my brother-in-law good. 
So come along, Nathalie. Qvve us a great large 
shawl, nurse. There, don't you move, child; you 
have not the strength to rise up. I will lift her if 
you help her up. So ; that is splendid. Now, come 
along; let me take a look at poor little Evelina. 
Poor little soul ! ' 

Henri went down with his burden, and going 
up to Leon^s bedside, unrolled the child and laid her 
down by her father's side. 

* What have you done, Henri ? Are you mad ? ' 
exclaimed lus sister. 

'My own, my precious little one,' said L6on, 
taking his child in his arms, and clasping her to him. 

* Dear, sweet, pretty papa,' was the child's answer, 
laying her hot cheek against her father's and closing 
her eyes. ' Nathalie is happy now ; they shan't take 
her away again.' 

* Agnes, it won't hurt the child,' said Henri in 
reply to his sister, who continued showing her dis- 
pleasure and accusing her brother of causing the 
death of her child. ' It won't hurt her, and it wiU 
do him good ; now take my advice, and leave them 
there to-night. I will answer for it, both will sleep 
the better.' 

* Yes, leave her,' said L^on in a feeble tone. * She 
is going to sleep already, and I think I could sleep 
if you left me.' 

* Come down-stairs, then, Henri,' said Agnes ; and 
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then calling to the attendant in the next room, to be 
on the watch in case she was wanted. 

' I wanted to speak to you alone, Henri ; I could 
not tell you before L^on all the doctor said ; he told 
me he is so weak, I must prepare for the worst.' 

* I think the doctor is right, Agnes,' her brother 
replied in a slow distinct tone ; * and if L^on die, 
you will have lost the best husband woman ever 
had.' 

* Well, he is very good certainly, but as to being 
the best, I don't know about that ; however, this is 
not the moment for finding fault. It will be a terri- 
ble blow to me, Henri — and — ' wiping her eyes, ' I 
think if I am left a desolate widow, I shall go to the 
Sacre Coeur at Montpellier: I shall never care for 
society or the worid again.' 

* A very good plan, I think. You wiQ find friends 
there, and every comfort you can have, spiritually 
and bodily too, I suppose, if you pay for it.' 

' Oh yes, if you pay for it. But of course, though 
I should have done with the worid, I do not mean 
that I would remain there for ever, — of course only 
for a time.' 

Henri Ustened to his sister, every now and then 
putting in a word, but what she said did not interest 
him till she spoke of Adrienne ; then he was all 
attention and eager for news. 

* I really don't think,' said Agnes, * if the Marquis 
had died that she would have missed him as much as 
she has Moses. I never knew anything like her 
letters ; they are full of nothing else, unless an oc- 
casional outburst of indignation against old Adele, 
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who naturally chuckles over the death of poor 
Moses.' 

* Hush ! ' said Henri, rising suddenly. ' What is 
that ? Da you not hear a strange noise ? And, listen, 
— ^they are running overhead. Something is wrong, 
Agnes ; come up at once.' 

* What can be wrong P ' said Agnes, following her 
brother. * We have not left them half an hour.' 

* Madame, Madame, come up directly,' cried the 
nurse on the stairs, about to descend to call her 
mistress. 

* What is it ? speak quickly,' said Henri. 

* Mademoiselle Evelina, sir, she is — dead.' 

* Dead ! ' repeated Agnes and Henri together, 
and both followed the woman into the nursery. 

* Yes, there lay the little child, calmly, sweetly 
resting in the arms of death. She was almost in the 
same position as when Henri saw her so short a time 
before, only her little baby-fingers clutched the sheet 
tightly. Death is seen in an infant in the least 
horrifying aspect it is possible to see it under, yet 
the young mother, with all her want of heart, thought 
it very awful. She instantly knelt down beside the 
cot, and disengaging one of the little hands, held it 
in hers. The tears coursed one another down her 
cheek ; she felt now for the first time — ^grief . It was 
a severe form to become acquainted with it in, but 
nothing short of it would have opened her eyes to its 
meaning. 

Henri stood still and let the first burst of sorrow 
pass over before he spoke, then he urged her tojeave 
the room. She had duties to perform, he told her, 
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that might yet tax her strength, and nothing was 
Kkely to unfit her for them so much as giving way 
to tears, — ^they fatigued the body and mind. Agnes, 
after a little, gave way to her brother's entreaties. 

' You must keep this sad news from L^on, Agnes ; 
it would have a very serious eflTect on him,' said 
Henri, as they neared the Count's room. 

Late that evening Madame de Motteville went to 
her daughter, and, from what the doctor said, 
resolved to remain with her ; he was also himself to 
return to sit up. They were all in the adjoining 
room, but the attendant was in an arm-chair at the 
foot of the bed ; little Nathalie was sleeping quietly 
in her fath^s arms, and he appeared at ease. He 
said he felt better, and wished all to retire to rest. 
Towards midnight he fell asleep, but at four in 
the morning he awoke, and calling to the woman 
who ought to have been wide awake and watching 
him, implored her to come and take the child from 
his arms. His voice was weak, and did not rouse 
her. So, alone, unwatched, unsoothed by one kind 
word, with his little child clinging to him with a 
tenacity he was powerless to overcome, L^on passed 
away after an hour's frightful suffering ; but there 
was no eye to see it, no listening ear to hear it. 

At six, when the nurse awoke, she saw at a 

glance all was over. Her cry of alarm was sufficient 

to rouse the sleeping child, who, for more than an 

hour, had slept with her father a corpse by her side. 

She opened her eyes, and at once put up her little 

hand to his face, and her lips to kiss him, but she 

gave a scream that was heard throughout the house. 
VOL. n. 20 
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The coldness of death had, even to her infant 
mind, struck terror and sorrow into her by its l»uch. 
Never during her long life did Nathalie d'Aurillac 
forget the last kiss she gave her father. 

So died, within twelve hours of each other, Agnes' j- 
husband and baby child. 

She sorrowed for them, with a fashionable sorrow. 
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